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Tins Woi’k lias, wliilst going through the press, 
grown douhle in sJzo; which circumstance, as so 
sudden and considerable aii increase in its contents 
was not in tlie beglitning anticipated, will account for 
its being several times referred to by its author, as 
a single volume. Hence, too, the reader, as he must 
be aware with what precipitation all productions of 
the mind, brought out in this way, are attended, 
cannot expect from this \Tork more than what is 
claimed for it — namely, that it contains, though 
put together hurriedly and without art, the clear 
and full communication ol' a discovery. 
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Of all philosophy, that Avhich inquires into the 
nature of the human mind is doubtless the most 
important ; yet it is allowed by philosophers them- 
selves, that this is the part of their sciejice of 
which they happen to have the least certain know- 
ledge. Thus Dr. R^d remarks, “ The difficulty 
attending our inquiry iiito'the powers of the mind 
serves to account for some events respecting this 
branch of philosophy which deserve to be men- 
tioned. Whilst most branches of science have, 
either in ancient or i® modern times,- been highly 
• cultivated, and brought to a considerable degree of 
perfection, this remains to this' day in a very Ioav 
state, and as it were in its infancy.”* And a 
late French philosopher of repute expresses thus 
his wonder at our being still so ignorant of the 
laws of reasoning : “ Quelle peut ctre la cause 

^ Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, i. 98. 
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d’line ignorance qui-'semble si pen naturelle ? Com- 
ment se fait-il que Tart de raisonner se montre 
avec tant de perfection, dans les chefs-d’oeuvre du 
g4nie et que la theorie de cet art soit encore si 
imparfaite ?” * 

Notwithstanding these admissions, which prove 
the necessity of further inquiry, there is per- 
haps no pursuit after useful knowledge wliich the 
public of the present day feel less inclined to 
encourage, or put any faitK in, than the one in 
question. But this indifterence ciwinot arise from 
any real ^apathy .or slight that men now entertain 
relative to a subject of so much real importance as 
that which tends to bring them better nequainted 
with their own minds ; it rather proceeds from 
their hopelessness. of ever receiving, through the 
medium of books, any further knowledge respect- 
ing this question than they ’have already ; and 
Avhich knowledge, notwithstanding the great merit 
of several of the men from whom it has been re- 
ceived, they find after all to be of a very dubious 
character. 

From the conviction that I am not mistaken 
in my opinion respecting the ‘feelings now generally 
entertained towards subjects relating to the mind, 
I should consider it a mere waste of words to 
allude to that part of my discovery, were it not 
in my power to prove its truth and importance 
by offering to the world 'The Science of Lan- 


Laroniiguiere, Lemons de Philosophic, tom. i. 14. 
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guages, which it lias been riiy good fortune to dis- 
cover through its means. 

The title of this book, which wholly refers to 
this latter part of iny discovery — as it must at 
first sight startle all who sec it, from its being 
of a nature to call up a deal of doubt and mis- 
giving — has cost me some serious tliinking ; so 
that I cannot persuade myself but that I now 
knoAV its full force and extent, and need not be 
told what it implies. " However, as some persons, 
notwithstanding tlic positivencss of this assertion, 
may on this head differ from me in opinion, and be 
desirous of offering an explanation of their own, I 
do hei'e, in, order to spare them this trouble, think it 
necessary to transcribe from a very high authority 
a passage which probably takes in all, or the most 
part of what they may have to say on this subject : 
— “ The ancient grammarians who treated of the 
Greek and Roman languages, as well as those who 
in the middle ages cultivated the Arabic and its 
kindred dialects, and those whose disquisitions on 
Indian pliilology Iiave been laid open to us by recent 
discoveries, all agree in founding the science of 
grammar on that of the mental operations. Nothing 
hut extreme vanity can lead us to suppose that all 
the great men^ who have ever considered this subject 
before ourselves, have been involved' in a more than 
Boeotian mist of ignorance', and that we alone can 
dispel the cloud by a single electric flash. The more 
modest and rational student will confess with the 
, amiable author of ‘Hermes.’ that ‘ there is one truth 

B 2 
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like the sun which has enlightened human intelli- 
gence through every age, and saved it from the 
darkness of both sophistry and error.’ It may be 
fsajely adopted as a general observation, that the mm 
who tells you the whole world urns ignorant of any 
particular subject until he arose to set them right, is 
himself EOREGIOUSLY IN THE WRONCx. The study of 
grammar indeed, like all other studies, is suscept- 
ible of gradual improvement ; but if Ave admit that 
the ancients had a tolerable insiglit into the powers 
and operations of the liuman mind, we must acknow- 
ledge that they could not be entirely ignorant of 
the modes in Avhich those powers and operations 
Avere manifested by language.” * . » 

.The folloAving passage from the same respectable 
authority, is still more positive : — “ In grammar 
Ave have been told that a certain Avriter of recent 
date (Horne Tooke) dispelled, ‘ by a single elec- 
tric flash of genius,’ the obscurity which liung 
over the Avliole science. It is the duty of the en- 
cyclopajdist to correct such .errors in point of - fact, 
and to expose such absurdity in point of opinion. 
In physical science there may be discoveries which 
go to alter inuch of our general reasoning on all 
subjects connected Avith those cjjscoveries. Sub- 
stances altogether unknown, organisations never 
before suspected to exist, may be rendered obvious 
by experiment. But in the sciences which depend 
on a knowledge of the human mind, it is altogether 

* Sir Charles Stoddart. (See his Essay on Universal Gramn^r, 
Encyclopsedia Metropolitana, i. 4.) 
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weak and absurd to suppose that anp such improve- 
ment can exist. By industry and attention wo may 
perhaps be enabled to methodise some portions of 
every sueh science better, or even to correct, in 
some degree, their general arrangement; hut ice 
cannot possibly find in them any one topic which, 
has not been admirably handled by some philosopher., 
ancient or modern ; and as to the great leading 
.systematic principles on which they respectively de- 
pend, these will generally be Jbund to have been, 
established from the highest antiquity." * 

Tlie above passages arc nowise weakened by the 
following, which is also from the same wi'iter: — 
“ It is far ft’oin our intention to assert, that univei’- 
sal gramimir lias been hitluirto so successfully cul- 
tivated as to leave to future investigation no hope 
of improving this science. Its principles have cer- 
tairdy been nowhere laid down with that happy and 
lucid order, which has rendered Euclid’s elements, 
for above two thousand years, a text book in geo- 
metry. Much, however, has been done. The an- 
cient Greek and Latin writers have traced all the 
principal paths of the labyrmth ; elegant edifices 
have been raised in fhodern times by such writers 
as Scantius, V ossius, the Avriters of Port Koyal, and 
the learned and amiable Harris.f ” 

And as I have derived no assistance whatever 
from books, or the etymology of words, in making 
this discovery, b it have ever studied my own mind. 


KncvclopaBdia Metropolitana, i. 60. 


B 3 
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to which iiictiiod I feel alone indebted, I beg to 
transcribe from other authorities one or tAvo pas- 
sages more, in order to anticipate the observations 
of such persons as suppose we can produce nothing 
by Avorking upon the mind; and also of those wlio 
assert that all reasoning upon language must be 
vain, if not derived from a knoAvledge of the his- 
tory of Avords : — “ The Avit and mind of man, if 
it Avork upon matter, Avhich is the contemplation 
of the creatures of Cod, A\Drk(!tli according to the 
stuff, and is limited thereby : hut if it work upon 
itself as the spider Avorketh his Aveb, then it is 
endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learn- 
ing, admirable for the fineness of the thread and 
work, but of no substance or profit.” * 

Tlie above is strengthened by the folloAving ob- 
servation from Horne Tooke’s learned editor f ; — 
“ Reasonings on language, not deduced from the 
real history of Avords, are of about the same value 
as speculations in astronomy or chemistry unsup- 
ported by an acquaintance with the pha nomena of 
nature. ” % 

The folloAAong observation, which is from a wri- 
ter who appears to have seriously considered the 
subject of grammar, will be found favourable to all 
the foregoing opinions, and consequently severe on 
the title of this book. The classification to which he 


* Bacon. 

f Richard Taylor, F.S.A., F.L.S. 

J Diversions of Parley, ed. 1840, Additional Notes, p. 53. 
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alludes, regards the parts of speech and their funo 
tions : — “ Now it appears to me, that the principle 
which has given occasion to this classification is 
plainly founded on the clearest logic ; nor can it 
ever, as a matter of necessity, lead to any absurd- 
ity whatever, though much absurdity has been very 
strangely imputed of late years to some of the 
deductions naturally arising out of it.”* 

To all those observations it may be added, that the 
science in question is not like astronomy or chemis- 
try, which can be approached only by a select few ; 
but that grarnmarj on account of the small portion 
of acquired knowledge considered necessary towards 
enabling every one to inquire into its principles, 
lies open, not oidy to men of superior minds and 
great learning, but to the scrutiny of the multi- 
tude ; and that over the whole face of the civilised 
world it has thus lain since the earliest times. — 

, Hence a discovery equalling in magnitude the one 
to which I lay claim, must appear to all, before 
examining its accompanying proofs, just about as 
probable as the discovery, in tlic neighbourhood 
of the British Channel, of some rich and extensive 
island that had, es«apcd till now the mariner’s 
notice. Then am I either cgregiously in error, 
or, through my humble means, one of the greatest 
and most important discoveries on record has been 
made. 


Lumsden’s Persian Grammar, Introduction, 

B 4 
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But before attempting to prove the discovery 
of the science of languages, I should shoAv that 
men have hitherto had no such science, and that 
consequently it remains to be discovered. I should 
also give instances of the disadvantaged we have 
been under for the want of such a science. In other 
words, I should, before taking the reader to that 
part of this work at which the discovery in question 
opens, show, in a manner admitting of no doubt, that 
the meaning attached to those words called the parts 
of speech cannot bear investigation when made to 
undergo in a proposition a logical analysis. And 
I should afterwards, in order to prove the bad 
effects of this evidcmt want of science, give nume- 
rous instances of disagreement amongst eminent 
grammarians with regard to their definitions of 
the parts of speech, and show their total inability 
to account for certain words and phrases in familiar 
use. If I can succeed in proving this much in , 
such a manner as to admit of no doubt, I shall 
have proved that we have hitherto had no such 
.eciencc as that called universal grammar ; and that 
consequently, if there be such a science in exist- 
ence, it remains to be discovered. If afterwards, 
from having taken a view of the human mind 
different from any other hitherto taken, and from 
having founded a rational principle in conformity 
with this view, I can offer such a definition of 
Avords as may bear the strictest investigation, and 
which all may understand ; and if a child, by ad- 
hering to this principle, may be able to account 
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for words with all their changes and variations, 
and show them such as they must have been, not 
only ages before the Bible and the Iliad had been 
written, but even as they were at their very birth ; 
then it will, I dare hope, be admitted, that I shall 
not only have surmounted innumerable difficulties, 
but have discovered the rcfd science of languages. 
Yet all this, and a great deal more, may be done 
by the application of the principle by which I am 
guided. Thus, not only may words be accounted 
for as to their present and past forms, but even 
the meaning which they do, unknown to us, 
carry in tliemselves as their owm definitions, may 
be shown. For I have discovered that when 
men first made Avords, it Avas not by chance ; but 
that they reasoned just as they do at the present 
hour whenever they give a ncAV name to any ob- 
ject : that is, each Avord was so made as to tell its 
OAvii meaning; so that men needed in this respect 
no explanation, any more than they do at present 
for such compound words as room- window, street- 
door, &c., which visibly carry in themselves their 
own definition. But 1 go still farther. When, 
by the application of my system, I shall have 
thus accounted for Avords in every way, from 
their present state to their very birth, I shall in- 
quire into the nature of letters themselves, and 
account for their origin and formation. Thus 
I shall give the literal meaning of the names of 
the letters of the Greek alphabet, of Avhich the 
learned have hitherto known nothing ; they having 
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been content to suppose that names of such 
length as Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, &c., had 
been given to these letters without any meaning 
having been attached to them by the wise men who 
composed and ranged them as they now'stand. 

Tliis account of the Greek alphabet will lead to 
the elucidation of all others, provided the names of 
the letters have been preserved. That the reader 
may Iiave in advance some notion of this manner 
of analysing words, and discovering their hidden 
meaning, I beg here to give, for the present, the 
contents of the analysis of the English alphabet 
collectwehf considered; that is, not as to what 
each letter means when read by itself, but as to 
what tliey all me.an when read together in the 
following order : — 

A B C D E F G H I (or J) K L M N 0 P Q 
R S T U (or V) W X Y Z ; 
of which the literal meaning in modern English 
is — This first hook is had of the Jews ; it opens 
the mind, and is good hreeding and 'wisdom. 1 shall 
show in the proper place how this meaning may be 
found in the above characters. 

This part of my discovery will, I have no doubt, 
throw a great light on the religious and civil history 
of ancient times. In its application it sometimes 
offers serious difficulties; but to judge from the 
progress which I have myself already made in the 
use of it, it must, when before the public, become in a 
very short time thoroughly known. I intend towards 
the close of this work giving numerous instances 
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of this manner of analysing words, in order to 
discover their liidden meaning : but were I to otfcr 
them to the reader any sooner, it were to depart 
from the order I have cliosen of communicating 
my discoveries ; which is to give them in the man- 
ner they came to me, with the same train of 
thought and reasoning they called up prior to tlieii’ 
being made. I prefer this method from its being 
the most natural and simple, and because I hope 
by it to be the more easily understood. For 
though my discoveries are mostly about as evi- 
dent as any thing in Euclid, still, as they are new 
to the world, and require, previous to their being 
received as truths, the disagreeable admission that 
we have been hitherto in error ; some art, besides 
downright logical persuasion, will be necessary 
towards bringing the mind friendly to them. 
The sole art I wish to employ towards their being 
thus well received, is to present them progres- 
sively and slowly to the reader ; showing him how 
they rise out of one another, and thus putting 
him in the way of making them by himself long 
before he is brought to the place where they are 
made. * 

That .w'e have hitherto, though wholly unac- 
quainted Avith the science of grammar, knomi 
from long observation many circumstances coji- 
nected with it, I admit ; but that Ave could, since 
languages have been in their infancy, trace those 
circumstances to their sources, I Avholly deny. 
Thus that words often vary on account of number. 
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gender, person, case, and tense, has been observed 
by all grammarians, and rules have been made 
accordingly ; but how these changes in the same 
word first occurred, or Avhat they do now literally 
mean, we have never been told. Thus every body 
knows that the letter s is the sign of the plural 
number in English, and several other languages ; 
but why it is an s any more than a ^ or a «, or 
how tlie simple idea of plurality Avas first named, 
nobody can imagine. In like manner every body 
knoAvs that such endings as are, ere, dre, and 
ire are, in Latin, signs of Avhat grammarians call 
the infinitive mood ; but Avhy these endings are 
employed for such a purpose, more than any others 
of three letters each, or Avhat their meaning is, 
men are equally embarrassed to divine. Indeed 
it is the general opinion that tliese, and all similar 
difficulties, cannot be accounted for ; the reason 
assigned by the most competent judges being, that 
AV'^e have as j^et seen no language in its infancy, and 
so improving progressively to a settled state.* 
Hence such knoAvledge as Ave have hitherto had 
of language, considered Avith regard to its science, 
is derived from observation ortly, and not from the 
application of a Avise principle. Thus the shep- 
herd, Avholly ignorant of astronomy, knoAVS very 


* “We have as yet witnessed no people in the act of forming their 
language, and cannot therefore from experience demonstrate the simple 
elements from which a language begins, nor the additional organisa- 
tion which it gradually receives.” — Sharon [Turner^ Hist, of the 
An^lo- Saxons^ i. 101. 
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well, from his having frequently remarked the cir- 
cumstance, at what time the sun rises or sets, or in 
what quarter of the heavens this happens ; and 
he may, in conformity with such observations, 
regidate his hours : but this is not to know astro- 
nomy. Yet as much, but not a particle more, have 
men deeply versed in the study of languages, 
hitherto known of the science of grammar. 

1 might, by requiring an explanation of the 
difficulties to which allusion has just been made, 
prove that we have hitherto had no such science 
as tliat of grammar ; but though these are, when 
known, very simple, as we .shall see later, yet we 
may for the present pass them by as entirely be- 
yond the reach of any man’s power to solve, to 
come to something far more plain and palpable — 
I mean the parts of speech as they arc called ; 
such as the noun, pronoun, adjective. See. For 
the present I wish to go no farther than these 
three parts, as they are those about which gram- 
marians have the least doubt and discussion ; for 
ninety-nine grammarians in the hundred having, as 
they suppose, a very distinct idea of what these 
three parts of speech imply, can with difficulty 
believe any body else to be ignorant of their real 
nature. Yet 1 can easily prove, and in such a 
manner as to bi'ing my reasoning within the reach 
of the dullest understanding, that of these tlu'ee 
classes of words — which are by far the most simple 
of the nine — no philosopher, logician, or gramma- 
rian, no matter how learned or intelligent he is 
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iillowed to be, can have known any thing correctly 
beyond what is derived from mere observation : 
which evident want of knowledge is by no means 
to be attributed to a want of capacity, but to our 
total want of the science of languages. 

Therefore, previous to my showing what those 
parts of speech really are, and what has kept us till 
now in such ignorance of them, as well as of all the 
others, I mean to give, by referring to tlic English 
language, numerous and evident proofs of the evil 
etfects produced by the want of such useful know- 
ledge. In doing this, I shall have occasion to sIioav, 
that neither as to meaning, nor as to grammar, 
can certain locutions and words, though in hourly 
use amongst us, be accounted for; that is, while 
we allow ourselves to be guided by the principles 
of grammar as they have been hitherto known. 
Thus I shall be able to prove, that no grammarian 
or lexicographer can explain, either as to grammar, 
meaning, or etymology, any of the following fami- 
liar little words, wme, thine^ ours, yours, theirs, 
his, hers ; nor, in these respects (meaning, gram- 
mar, and etymology), account for a substantive in 
the ])ossessive case. Yet the' pronouns mine, thine, 
&c. may be made in some way or other to refer 
to every word in the English language ; and the 
words which take the possessive sign (’;y), are very 
numerous indeed. 

Hence to be ignorant of the real meaning of such 
multitudes of words, and not to be able to account 
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grammatically or critically as to meaning, for any 
one sentence into which they enter, is a serious loss 
of scientific knowledge; not to mention the dis- 
agreeableness arising oat of doubt and fruitless 
discussion, to which such real ignorance must fre- 
quently give rise, amongst such persons as prefer 
truth to error, or who seek to be critically ac- 
quainted with the principles of a language and the 
meaning of its words. I shall also have occasion 
to show that this want of grammatical science, 
generally considered, goes much farther ; that it is 
the cause why no philosopher, logician, or gram- 
marian can, without uttering as great an absurdity 
as that one and one make four, show the exact dif- 
ference as to meaning between the terms of the 
most simple proposition; and that it often leads 
the most enlightened to adopt vicious locutions, 
to the great detriment of the English idiom, not 
only 'with regard to the pronouns mine^ thine, ours, 
&c., and the use of nouns in the possessive case ; 
but also as to other words and locutions l’rc(iuently 
employed. And whilst proving those particular 
points, I shall have frequent occasion to show the 
disagreement of eminent grammarians among them- 
selves respecting the most simple and familiar 
words ; which dis«agreement could never happen, 
not only amongst learned men, but even amongst 
children, had the science of languages been hitherto 
kno'wn. 

Until I come to the part at which this discovery 
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may be said to open, it would be premature to 
attempt accounting for any of the difficulties to 
which allusion Avill be made in this first part; 
and then the reader may often have occasion to 
wonder how any thing so uncommonly simple as 
this science appears to be could, on the first rude 
application made of it, lead to such a number 
of useful and important discoveries. This will, 
I know, go a great way with such minds as can- 
not judge of any mental operation unless by ma- 
terial tiTiths, towards obtaining for this system 
the right of its being considered the real science of 
languages. But it has another quality — the one 
to which allusion has just been made — that ought 
to go still farther towards obtaining this title for it, 
and proving the purity of its origin — I mean its 
astonishing simplicity. From what little we know 
of the human mind, I cannot believe it capable, how- 
ever perfect its powers of imagination, of inventing 
or even distantly conceiving any system so natural, 
so logical, and withal so easy to be understood, as 
the one now brought to light. These are qualities of 
so high an order, and so rarely to be met with even 
in the sublimest productiohs of genius, that it 
is difficult to believe the system through which 
they prevail so constantly, as they do through the 
one in question, to be any thing less than a 
pure science. Yet up to the present hour it has 
been as utterly unknown as the science of astro- 
nomy was at that remote period when our globe 
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was supposed to be stationary, and the sun to travel 
round it every day.* 

My desire of being fully and easily understood by 
all classes of readers, may sometimes in the follow- 
ing pages lead me into minute details and repetitions 
of which 1 might not be otherwise guilty. This I 
am aware passes for a serious fault with certain 
persons of slight experience and knowledge as to 
the different powers of different capacities; for 
being perhaps themselves of quick apprehension, 
they fancy all others must be equally so. But they 
would be more indulgent had they ever remarked 
that many intelligent persons acquire knowledge 
■with great difiiculty, and that it is often necessary 
not only to tell them the same thing several times 
over, but even to present it under various forms, 

* This period is farther back than two thousand years, since Pytha- 
gora.s, wlio lived about 530 years before Christ, declared the sun to be 
stationai’y, and the earth alone to be in motion. But even fifty years 
earlier, Thales calculated eclipses with great accuracy. Surely, with 
so much knowledge, the world may be allowed, in those early times, to 
have known astronomy, notwithstanding the splendid discoveries that 
have been since made in this science. Yet the earliest opinions come 
down to us from the philosophers of antiipiity, respecting the nature 
and power of words, prove that on this serious subject man’s mind has 
undergone no change with thtf lapse of ages. Thus those words called 
substantives and verbs were allowed by Plato and Aristotle to be in a 
proposition what they are at the present hour. This must appear the 
more extraordinary when we remark that it is through the means of 
words we make all discoveries, and that without their use we might be 
now herding in rocks and caverns. And that our knowledge of words 
has not with time improved will appear still more extraordinary, when 
we bear in mind that it is to our want of being more critically ac- 
quainted with them, eminent writers have attributed the very slight 
progress that has been made in philosophy, which science philosophers 
themselves allow to be even yet in its very infancy. 

C 
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in order to bring them fully acquainted with its 
contents. In the communication of any art or 
science, writers would do well to suppose their read- 
ers as entirely composed of the latter class. When 
they compose an idle fiction, of which the merit lies 
mostly in the style, they may — as their not being 
clearly understood is then of little or no con- 
sequence (nay, in our times it appears to he a 
merit) — follow if they think fit a different course. 

And such persons as do not approve of the 
manner and order in which the jiarts of this work 
appear conjointly with the various reflections and 
proofs belonging to them, will please to bear in 
mind that I have promised to give my discovery, 
not perhaps as I ought to give it, nor as it is 
natural to suppose it might have been made by 
others, V'lf ji^st as I have happened to make it 
myself, with the same train of thought and reason- 
ing — however imperfect this may be — to which 
it gave birth at the time. Were I to adopt a 
different method, 1 might, it is true, render this 
work less faulty and more acceptable to public 
taste, generally considered ; but this Avere, after 
all — at least as far as the rchsoning powers of one 
human mind are considered, of which I Avish this 
Avork to be a faithful picture — a departure from 
both truth and nature. 

This much may serve as an introduction to the 
folloAving pages. The reader will by it perceive 
that I must be at least acquainted with the im- 
portance of the subject upon Avhich I am about to 
enter, if not with its contents. And as I quote 
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no authority who admits the want of, or the pos- 
sibility of making such a discovery as the science 
of languages, but do, on the contrary, endeavour to 
show that the united wisdom of all mankind, from 
the earliest times down to the present hour, tends 
to prove the impossibility of both the one and the 
other, he will feel convinced, that I must be either 
egreglously ignorant of the nature of the subject 
I attempt to treat, or that I have the most pro- 
found conviction of my discovery being real. For 
he Avill allow that though a man’s vanity may often 
lead him to entertain a very strange opinion of 
himself, it can never, while he is outside the walls 
of a madhouse, render him so ridiculously extra- 
vagant as to induce him to believe that by far the 
most popular of all sciences, one which must have 
attracted the attention of all men who ever studied 
or taught a language, or who did in any way 
bestow a serious thought on the use of words, could 
have remained till now utterly unknown to all 
men except to himself. Such an opinion goes far 
beyond the reach of petty vanity, and can only 
proceed from an entirely mistaken view of the sub- 
ject submitted to inquiry, or from the most positive 
conviction, such as mathematical demonstration af- 
fords, that it is not one’s self, but all others that 
have been mistaken. 

This, the reader may remark, is the second or 
third time that I have, whilst referring to the 
knowledge we have hitherto had of the science of 
grammar, made use of the Avords utterly unknown, 

c 2 
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which I beg once for all to explain by declaring, 
that I do not believe there is to be found a single 
observation in any Avork existing, to prove that 
yien have now or have ever had, since languages 
were in their infancy, the least scientific knowledge 
of so much as one word or one letter. Thus to 
take the tAvo most simple instances I can think of, 
namely, the two first parts of speech, and the tAvo 
first letters of the alphabet, I do mean to say tliat 
nobody living can shoAV from any grammatical 
work ever published, so much as Avhat a substan- 
tive or an adjective is, or in Avliat the one differs 
from the other; and that, scientifically speaking, 
he must be equally ignorant of the letters A and 13. 

I am sorry that the resolution 1 have formed, of 
frankly speaking my mind tliroughout this work, 
obliges me to express myself as I do here and else- 
Avhere with such an apparent Avant of modesty ; but 
Avore I to adopt, Avith regal’d to this discovery and 
the knoAvledge Ave have hitherto had of the science 
of grammar, what is understood by a more be- 
coming and humble tone, I should, by doing so, 
lose in truth Avhat I might gain by afiectcd mo- 
desty, since I should not only be speaking falsely, 
but be leading the reader into error by concealing 
from him my real opinion, Avhich I should by no 
means do. And if Avhile it be alloAved, as I am 
sure it must, that though I do well to speak as I 
think, it be observed that this is not a reason why 
I should think as I do — that is, so presump- 
tuously — I beg to reply, that if I had never thought 
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so, this discovery had never been attempted, and 
much less made; for notwithstanding what the 
world may say about the modesty of certain great 
men, I do in my heart believe that such modesty 
has been ever atfected, and that it is wholly im- 
possible that any thing great may be undertaken 
or achieved but where there is at bottom great 
presumption, which is, after all, nothing more tlian 
a consciousness of one’s own strength. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

1*11001'' THAT THIS I’AUT OK SI'EEOH, AS IT IS CALLED, HAS NOT 
HITHEUTO BEEN KNOWN. 

The accounts given of this word are various, 
though less so than of any other : but there is one 
circumstance connected with it that precludes the 
necessity of copying these different accounts ; it is, 
that all philosophers, logicians, and grammarians 
concur, without a single exception, in making it 
represent both mental and corporeal substances, or, 
in other words, to stand for them. Thus, in this 
sentence : “ The good man loves peace,” the word 
man is allowed to stand for the corporeal substance 
bearing this name, since it is here said to be the 
subject or nominative case; and peace is in like 
manner alloAved to stand for the mental substance 
so named, and is here said to be the object of the 
verb loves. In like manner if I say, “ This boy is 
studious,” or, “ My brother is studious,” every body 
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will admit that the two words, hoy and brother^ stand 
here for two substances; and they are, for this 
reason, said to be subjects or nominatives, like all 
words when in a similar manner situated with re- 
gard to verbs ; that is, when appearing to be their 
agents. But if they follow a verb or a preposition, 
they are also considered as standing for sub- 
stances, and they are hence, Avhen in such a situa- 
tion, said to be objects. The words called Sub- 
stantives being thus made by all grammarians to 
stand for substances, it matters little how they dis- 
agree in their definitions of this part of speech. 
Let us now sec how well this general notion of a 
substantive can bear examination. “ This hoy is 
my hrother." Have we in this sentence two words 
standing for two substances ? The grammarian says 
that we have, but common sense tells us that we 
have not, since tliere is but one individual pre- 
sented to our notice. Boy and brother arc said to 
be corporeal substances, that is, such substances as 
we may see or feel if we look at them or lay our 
hands upon them. Now if we endeavour to do so 
in the instance before us, how many substances are 
we likely to feel or to see?'- Every body will say 
only one. Then which' is that one ? is it boy 
or is it brother ? Every body will again an- 
swer, it is as much the one as the other. Then do 
the words called substantives stand for substances, 
or is it only sometimes they do so? The reader 
will please to remark, that in the instances “ this 
boy is studious,” and “my brother is studious,” the 
words boy and brother are preceded by the same 
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words — this and my — that jirecede them in the 
instance, tlds boy is my brother; hence it is difficult 
to conceive that these words can be, in those in- 
stances, different parts of speech. If they repre- 
sent substances in one situation, it is clear that they 
must do so in the other. If we say this man is my 
chiefs and this man is my friend, grammarians 
may, with some appearance of reason, say that the 
word chief, in both those places, does not belong to 
the same class of words, it being in the Ibrmer situ- 
ation what they call a substantive, and in the latter 
what they call an adjective. But the Avords hoy 
and brother cannot be tlius made to change their 
signification. However this may be, every body 
will assert that in “ this boy is my brotlierf ’ hoy is 
at least the subject or nominative case, Avhich is to 
make it stand for substance. Then hoAv are Ave to 
consider brother f has it here a different meaning 
from that Avhich it bears in “ my brother is stu- 
dious?" if it has, this is very strange indeed; 
since it is evidently the same Avord, is preceded by 
the same word, and seems to mean exactly the 
same thing. Then are substantives the Avords they 
have been ever thought to be ? that is, do they 
stand for substances in a proposition, or do they 
only do so sometimes? Let us take other examines : 
In “ this building is very high,” the word building 
is allowed to be the subject of this proposition ; and 
in “ the church is very high,” church is in like 
manner allowed to be the subject. From this we 
perceive that both those words are made to stand 

c 4 
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for substances. Then how are we to consider them 
in “ this building is the church? ” In this instance 
they appear to have precisely the same meaning 
they had before; yet they do not stand for two 
substances, for our senses tell us there is only one 
substance referred to, since there is only one object 
contemplated. And which is that one? is it build- 
ing, or is it church? it is evidently as.much tlie one 
as it is the other, and hence both words may 
diangc places without occasioning any alteration in 
the meaning of the sentence ; as, “ the church is 
this building,” or “ this building is the church,” 
have exactly the same meaning. 

Let us take other instances : “ ^mll is strong 
'■'■power is strong.” In both these instances will .and 
power are alloAved to be subjects, and to stand for 
two mental substances, or abstract ideas. Yet 
when we say “ rvill is power” we jierceive this to 
be impossible, for will cannot be itself .and power 
also, any more than one thing can be itself and 
another thing also. Yet wa say with great 
propriety will is power, and in the French language 
this expression has become a proverb — vouloir est 
pouvoir — just as knowledge is power, gratitude is 
justice, honesty is policy, &c. have become proverbs 
with us. To account for such propositions must 
have always seriously puzzled logicians. Locke 
referring to them says, “All propositions wherein 
two abstract terms are affirmed one of another are 
barely about the signification of sounds. For 
since no abstract idea can be the same with any 
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other but itself, when its abstract name is affirmed 
of any other term, it can signify no more but this, 
that it may or ought to be called by that name, or 
that these two names signify the same idea. Thus 
should any one say that parsimony is frugality, that 
gratitude is justice, that this or that action is or is 
not temperate ; however specious these and the 
like propositions may at first sight seem, yet when 
we come to press them, and examine nicely Avhat 
they contain, we shall find that it all amounts to 
nothing but the signification of those terms.”* We 
call the reader’s attention to the words in italics: 
they contain a great deal of error, simply because 
this great man had not the most distant conception 
of the real natui'e of a substantive ; yet what he 
here asserts is very logical, when we take into 
consideration what he understood a substantive to 
be. In the pro]>osition gratitude is justice, justice 
does not exactly signify, as he supposes, the idea 
named gratitude; for if this were the case, those 
two terms might in this instance be made to change 
places without any alteration occurring in the 
sense, agreeably to the observation I have already 
made in the instance V this building is the church 
and I may add, agreeably also to an observation 
made by Locke himself when speaking elsewhere of 
the terms body and matter: his words are : “ If the 
ideas these two terms stood for were precisely the 
same, they might indifferently in all places be put 

* Locke’s Essay concerning the Human Understanding, vol. iii. 
b. 4. c. 8. sect. Predication in Abstract. 
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for one another.”*. Hence and justice are 
not precisely the same, for we cannot say indifferent- 
ly, “justice is gratitude,” and “gratitude is justice;” 
that is, Avithout wholly changing the sense. In this 
short passage is also another instance of Locke’s 
inconsistency. He says, “ If the ideas these two 
terms stood for.” Now terms can never stand for 
ideas; and this he Avould have known, had he clearly 
understood himself when he remarked, “ To foiTU 
a clear notion of truth, it is very necessary to 
consider truth of thought and truth of words 
distinctly one from another: but yet it is very 
difficult to treat of them asunder; because it is 
unavoidable in treating of mental pi'opositions to 
make use of tvords; and tlien the instances of 
mental 2 )ropositions cease immediately to be barely 
mental, and become verbal. For a mental proposi- 
tion being nothing but a bare consideration of the 
ideas as they arc in our minds, stripped of names, 
they lose the nature of purely mental propositions 
as soon as they are put into words.”f 

This is very true ; and hence terms, Avhicli are 
only Avords, can never stand for ideas. I^ocke, 
from his not knowing the fbue cause of the Avise 
and original truth here expressed, has derived no 
advantage from it. 1 shall have occasion to refer 
again to this j)assage. 

But how are Ave to consider the proposition, 


* Human Understanding, vol. ii. b. 3. c. 10. sect. Instance in 
Matter: 

f Vol. iii. p. 2. 
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“ Gratitude is justice ? ” It is clear that Loeke can 
make nothing of it ; yet it is neither specious (as 
he supposes) nor faulty : it is just as correct as 
“ Knowledge is power,” which though very pure 
and logical, as wc shall see hereafter, cannot be ac- 
counted for according to the principles of logic 
or grammar ; that is to say, as these principles have 
been hitherto understood. As to the first propo- 
sition (parsimony is frugality) in the passage just 
quoted from Locke, there is so close an affinity 
between these two terms, parsimony frugality^ 
that Avcrc they alone referred to when he talks 
about two names signifying the same idea, there 
would be an aj^pearance of truth in his assertion ; 
but as the difference between gratitude and justice 
is immense, this observation will not at all apj)ly to 
such terms. But what similarity is there to be 
found between action and temperate in the instance, 
“ this or that action is or is not temperate ?” or 
how can Locke call this a specious proposition ? 
The truth is, to censure such a proposition is to 
reason very logically, when we believe, as every 
body does, that words stand for ideas. For if 
action represents one* idea, and temperate another 
idea, and if no idea can be itself and another idea 
at the same time, it must appear very absurd to 
say that gratitude is justice, or that “ this action 
is temperate;” just as absurd as to say, that this 
house is that house. But here we have alluded to 
an adjective (temperate) which we should not do 
yet. It is enough to let the reader see in advance 
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that the nature of this word is not known any 
more than that of the substantive. But elsewhere 
Locke denies altogether the propriety of forming 
propositions composed of two abstract names. Thus 
whilst considering abstract and concrete terms 
he says, “ Each abstract idea being distinct, so that 
of any two, the one can never be tlie other, the 
mind mil, by its intuitive knowledge, perceive their 
dilference ; and therefore in propositions no two 
whole ideas can be affirmed one of another. This we 
see in the common use of language which permits 
not any two abstract words, or names of abstract 
ideas, to be affirmed one of another.”* This reason- 
ing is, as we have already remai'kcd, very logical, 
when we consider that Locke knew nothing of the 
nature of a substantive, and that he wholly mis- 
took its meaning. 

Few men have, however, written more forcibly 
than he has done upon the evils arising in discus- 
sion out of an ignorance of the real meaning of 
words. He saw, with other great philosophers, 
that it is only by them we may ever expect to 
become intimate with the human mind. Horne 
Tooke, though he knew no ffiore of a substantive 
than Locke did, makes a very wise remark, if not 
an original one, when he says, “ The perfections of 
language not properly understood have been one 
of the chief causes of the imperfections of our phi- 
losophy. And, indeed, from numberless passages 
throughout his Essay, Mr. Locke seems to me to 

* Human Understanding, vol. ii. b. 3. ch. 8. 
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have suspected something of this sort; and espe- 
cially from what he hints in his last chapter, 
where, speaking of the doctrine of signs, he says, — 
‘ The consideration, then, of ideas and words as the 
great instrument of knowledge makes no despi- 
cable part of their contemplation who would take a 
view of human knowledge in the whole extent of 
it. And, jierhaps, if they were distinctly weighed 
and didy considered, they would afford us another 
sort of logick and critick than we have hitherto 
been acquainted witli.’ ” * 

Dugald Stewart also observes, that a logical ac- 
quaintance with language is most essential towards 
guarding against errors in reasoning ; and he very 
wisely adds : “ The branch in particular to wliicli 
the foregoing observations more immediately relate 
must for ever remain in its infancy till a most 
difficult and important desideratum in the history 
of the mind is supplied by an explanation of the 
gradual steps by which it acquires the use of the 
various classes of Avords which compose the lan- 
guage of a cultivated and enlightened people. 

Now of the various classes of Avords here alluded 
to, that is, the parts of speech, nobody has hitherto 
knoAvn as much as one. Even the learned members 
of Port Royal kncAV no more than other great 
men the nature of a substantive, and this Avant of 
knowledge has greatly embarrassed them in their 
endeavours to account logically for the sacred 

* Horne Tooke, edition 1840, p. 19. 

f Elements of Philosophy, p. 214. 
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words, This is my body^ that is, This bread is my 
body. It appears from the preface to the fifth 
edition of their Logic, that the ministers of those 
days had complained respecting the manner in 
which the proposition here alluded to was ex- 
plained by the members of Port Royal, These 
learned men suppose that in This is my body there 
are two subjects ; and as they do not pretend to 
determine whether those words are to be taken 
in a figurative sense or as a reality, the only 
difficulty they have to account for is, how one 
body can be itself, and another body at the same 
TIME, This they endeavour to explain, by sup- 
posing that there are two times meant, and that 
the meaning of the proposition is, “ this which is 
bread in this moment is my body in that other 
moment" “ Ceci qui est du pain dans ce moment id, 
est mon corps dans cet autre moment"* This is to 
take a great liberty with the text, in which there 
is no allusion made to different times, and for this 
there would have been no necessity if they knew 
what a substantive is. As this question must have 
drawn, when it was agitated, the attention of all 
France, on account of its religious importance, and 
the great celebrity of the parties engaged upon it, 
one would think it was a moment when men were 
likely to discover the nature of a substantive. Now 
when we decline, as we ought, the figurative or 
symbolical meaning of this proposition, and en- 
deavour to explain only the ap2)arcnt singularity it 


* Logique, p. 192. 
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contains with regard to time, for in this all the 
embarrassment lies, it is not more difficult to ac- 
count for “ This is my body,” or “ This bread is my 
body,” than it is to account for such a proposition 
as, “ This book is my property,” as all must admit 
Avhen they see what a substantive really is. 

Several distinguished logicians have endeavoured 
to account for two substantives, when one is in 
a proposition made the attribute of the other, by 
supposing that the attribute ought to be consi- 
dered as an adjectit^e, and tlie subject as a sub- 
stantive. Thus Dumarsais, referring to observations 
he liad pi’eviously made respecting substantive and 
adjective pronouns, adds, — “ Ces reflexions servent 
ii decider si ces mots/>eV<?, roi, et autres semblables, 
sont adjectifs ou substantifs. Louis XV. cst roi ; 
roi qualific Louis XV. ; done roi cst la adjcctif.” 
But Messieurs de Port Royal, though they adopt 
this opinion in their Grammar, do not refer to it in 
order to explain the proposition in question. We 
shall see, when Ave come to the adjective, that 
Condillac and Horne Tooke combat this opinion 
of such substantives being adjectives. But hoAV 
docs Condillac, Avhos5 penetration Avas so great, 
and Avhose grammar is, in the opinion of a very 
great grammarian, the best ever written*, account 
for a proposition in. which one substantive is the 
attribute of another? 

* La Grammairc de Condillac cst sans contredit I’ouvrago Ic plus 
parfait qui cxistc en cc genre dans ancunc languc. (See Thurot’s 
translation of Ileymcs; Discoiirs Preliminaire, page c.) 
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“ Quand Ics deux termes d’une proposition ne sont 
pas identiques, il n’y a done entre eux d’autre 
difference, si non que le substantif qui est I’attribut 
est toujours plus gcineral que le substantif qui est 
le sujet.”* 

Now in the instance, “ This bread is my body,” 
the two terms, bread and body, arc not identical ; 
since we may not say indifferently, “ My body is 
this bread;” yet body is not more general than 
bread, for both terms arc limited to a definite 
sense by the words this and my by which they arc 
preceded. Condillac as well as Locke admits that 
when the two terms of the proposition are identical, 
they may without occasioning any change in the 
sense of the proposition be made to change places 
with one another, f But when Condillac made this 
observation he was thinking of the proposition 
Corneille est un poete of which the latter term 
(poete) happens to be indefinite, and the former 
definite. Had he known the real nature of a sub- 
stantive he could liave never fallen into this error. 
In the instance “ knowledge is power,” the terms 
are not identical, for they cannot be used one for 
the other indifferently, ahd both are equally 

But how does Harris, whose Hermes is allowed 
to he “ tlie most beautiful and perfect example of 
analysis that has been exhibited since the days of 

* Gram. Analyse de la Proposition, c. xii. 

f See his Grammar, second part, chap. xxvi. 

I See his Grammar, first part, chap, xii. 
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Aristotle,” understand the terms of a proposition 
when composed of two substantives ? Why he de- 
nies that substantives can be attributes ; and Locke, 
as we have already seen, seems to be of the same 
opinion. But in the Greek language one substan- 
tive is frequently made the attribute of another, 
and Harris himself, giving an instance of a propo- 
sition, and thinking of one in Greek, quotes such 
a proposition.* But, chapter the third of the 
same book, lie seems to recollect his notion of a 
substantive, which is, that it represents a substance 
and not a quality ; and hence he asserts that sub- 
stantives are not, and cannot by their nature be, 
attributes. The words he alludes to wlien making 
this assertion are, air and beams. i Yet if we are 
asked what is the thin fluid that surrounds our 
earth, and. in which birds fly, may Ave not Avith 
propriety ansAver, “ that fluid is air?” x\nd if 
allusion be made to a very small portion of light, 
such as appears through a chink or a crevice, avc 
may say, “ that light is a ray or a beam.” In 
Avhich instances air, ray, and beam, have as much 
right to be considered attributes, as the Avord hap- 
piness has to be considered one in “ pleasui’e is 
happiness.” But Harris, like Locke, reasons wisely 
when he asserts that one substantive cannot 
be the attribute of another. One substantive is, 
however, and with great propriety, the attribute of 
another ; but then a substantive is not what Locke 

'* See book ii. ebap. 1., instance, “pleasure is happiness.” 

t AttrUnOei bif Watwe thej/ iweit^ nor can be made ." — Uebm£S. 
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and Harris- have supposed. Hence, when Condillac, 
and other great grammarians, are of opinion that 
substantives may be the attributes of other sub- 
stantives, they Ibrget what they understand by a 
substantive ; and, though they are less in error than 
Ijocke and Harris, they are not so logical. 

All this proves that hitherto the most eminent 
authorities have had a very imperfect notion of 
wliat a substantive really is, and that consequently 
they could never analyze, or give a critical account 
of, any proposition in which a substantive is the 
attribute. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

appear, after substantives, to be those Avords about 
which there is the least discussion; and, iis the 
general impression is that they are the exact 
substitutes of substantives, every body who believes 
he has a correct notion of the one class cannot enter- 
tain a doubt as to his knowledge of the other. 

As the following account of the pronoun will be 
found to correspond with the idea which all gram- 
marians entertain of this word, I see no necessity 
for quoting other authorities on this subject: “ To 
avoid repeating the same Avords when the same 
objects Avere often presented in a discourse, it was 
found necessary to form words which might ex- 
press the substances without repeating them. 
Hence the origin of pronouns ; i. e. the represen- 
tatives of nouns.”* 


Encyclopiedia Londinensis, p. 763. 
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Thus ull logicians and grammarians concur in 
making them represent substances, just as they do 
with substantives. Hence in “ I read,” the word 
I is, wo. arc told, the subject or nominative; and 
he in “ he reads” is accounted for after a similar 
manner; Avliich proves that personal pronouns are 
I'eally made to stand for substances. 

Now, this being admitted, how arc we to find two 
substances in the jiroposition “ I am he,” which is, 
we are told by Harris, very good English?”* 

Grammarians having classed the word it among 
personal pronouns, make it also represent sub- 
stance. Thus, if referring to a book, we say, “ it 
is instructive ;” the word it is allowed to be the 
subject of the pi’oposition, just as the word book, 
if put in its place, would be. Now, this being also 
admitted, how arc we to account for such a jiro- 
position as “ it is /,” or it is he, or it is she, which 
forms make also, we are told, very good English ; 
whereas “ it is me,” “ it is him,” and “ it is her,” 
are allowed by all distinguished grammarians, with 
the exception of one (Dr. Priestley), to be very 

* It is good sense, as well a^good grammar, to say, in any language, 
1 amheT — llennes^ p. 75. It is Jiishop Lowth, himself a distin- 
guished grammarian, and perhaps the most elegant scholar of the age 
ill which he lived, who bestows, whilst referring to the subjetit of 
grammar, on this celebrated work the following high eulogiurn, to the 
concluding part of which allusion has been already made : — “ Those 
who enter more deeply into this subject will find it fully and accu- 
rately handled, with the gi’eatest acuteness of investigation, perspicuity 
of explication, and elegance of method, in a treatise entitled ‘ Hermes,’ 
by James Harris, Esq., the most beautiful and perfect example of 
analysis that has been exhibited since the days of Aristotle.” — 
LowtKs Grarn.^ preface, p. xiv. 

u 2 
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vulgar and eiToneous constructions. But where 
are we to find two substances in such a proposition 
as “ I am he,” or “it is I?” Every body will say 
that in “ I am he,” there being but one person, 
there cannot possibly be two substances ; and a 
similar answer will be returned with respect to “ it 
is I,” and all such constructions.* 

Then do personal pronouns really stand for 
substances, as they appear to do, or is it only 
sometimes this happens? or are they only of the 
nature of adjectives? If we allow the latter, how 
does he in the phrase “ I am he” qualify I? 
When we say “ 1 am good,” there is an appear- 
ance of reason in supposing that the word good 
qualifies /; but how can he qualify I in “ I am 
he?” When we pronounce the Avord 7, its gender, 
number, and person, are already known; and what 
has the Avord he to lend the Avord 7, except its 
gender, number, and person, of Avhich 7 happens to 
have no need? Besides, hoAV can avc alloAv he to 
qualify I? that is, hoAv can avc, without uttering 
a great absurdity, say that the first person is the 
third person? Noav if the Avord /ie, in the instance 
before us, neither stands for substance nor qualifies, 
how are we to consider it? Than this no question can 
be more plain and simple, yet none more difficult. 
Indeed, no grammarian in the world can solve it 
by adhering to the principles of grammar, as they 
have been hitherto known. Then the three simple 
words “ I am he ” form a proposition, which Averc 
of itself enough to prove that the science of gram- 
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mar has not hitherto be^ known, since this pro- 
position cannot, by any means in conformity with 
common sense, be accounted for. But how are we 
to decide between Dr. Priestley and other gram- 
marians with respect to the propriety of saying 
“ it is I,” “ it is he,” “ it is she,” &c. ? General 
practice decides in favour of Dr. Priestley, since in 
all classes of society we hear “ it is me,” “ it is him,” 
and “ it is her,” at least twenty times for the once 
we hear “ it is 1,” “ it is he,” and “ it is she.” 
But we admit that the language spoken in books is 
mostly against him? In such a case it is for the 
science of grammar to settle the ])oint. What does 
the science say in favour of those who maintain 
that Ave ought not to follow Dr. Priestley’s advice? 
Why, that the verb to be should be followed by 
the same case as that which precedes it. But Dr. 
Priestley assigns no reason, unless the unpleasant- 
ness Avhich he remarks in the sound may be ac- 
counted one. But when grammarians remarked 
that the verb to he has the same case after it as 
that Avhich precedes it, they were thinking of sub- 
stantives, the nature of which has been hitherto 
utterly unknown ; and* they were also then of opi- 
nion that pronouns do represent substantives, which 
is another gross blunder, as wa shall have occasion 
to show a little farther on. Besides we do not see 
in the Latin language, which has authorized gram- 
marians to recommend such a construction as it is 
/, &c., such an expression as “ hoc est ego;' and 
this ought to have led them to look into this point 

D 3 
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more minutely. Nor d(5^ we, as Dr. Priestley re- 
marks, say in French “ c'esije” “ c'est //,” &c., but 
we are obliged to say “ c'est moi" “ dest lui,'' &c. 
This fact ought also to have taught Englishmen to 
look into this point more minutely; which had 
they done, they might have been led to a very 
important discovery, namely, the precise difference 
between nouns and pronouns. 

But how are the Frencli locutions c'est moi, dest 
toi, dest lui^ &c. accounted for ? After the same 
manner that we account for “ it is I,” “ it is he,” 
&c., the moi, foi, and lui, &c. being allowed in such 
situations to be subjects or noininatives. I have 
even heard the English language praised by learned 
French professors for the purity of its syntax in this 
respect ; and I have heard them censure their own for 
its liaving bent to vicious custom so far as to have 
preferred the dative form to tliat of the nominative. 
Then it would appear tlicre are also two subjects 
in dest moi, &c., for it is evident that ce makes by 
itself what grammarians call a subject. Thus, in 
dest bon or dest mnuvais, ce is allowed by all to 
be the subject of the verb est. And is it less if 
we say c’est moi ? No, it Cs not : it is clearly as 
much in the one situation as it is in the other. Then 
how are we to account for moi in this proposition ? 
We know that the most distinguished grammarians 
and logicians call such a word a substantive pro- 
noun ; that is to say, a pronoun filling the place 
of a substantive. Then we have here two sub- 
stances according to grammar, though our reason 
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telLs us we have but one.'*' How are wc to get out 
of this difficulty? We are told that it is now 
the fashion in France to assert that there are here 
tAvo subjects, but that one of them is only a subject 
in appearance, and that the othtir is a subject in 
reality. Now this is just as wise as to say, tliat 
of two figures in geometry the one is only a figure 
in appearance, but that the otlier is really a figure. 
Even Condillac a[)pears equally embarrassed to ac- 
count for this difficulty : his opinion is, “ dans ces 
phrases (c’est vous, c’est nous, c’est moi), le sujet 
du verb est une idee vague que montre I’adjectif 
ce, et que la suite du discours determine.”* Now 
geometricians do not speak of squares or angles 
vague; and if such men as Condillac and Messieurs 
de J^ort Royal have been obliged to adopt such 
language Avith I'egard to grammar, it does not 
arise from the latter being an imperfect or vague 
science, but merely from such a science having been 
hitherto unknown. But Condillac regards the pro- 
noun folloAving the verb to be as a subject, since 
he continues thus : “ si I’esprit se porte sur cette id(5e 
nous disons au singulicr c'est eux, c'est nous, et nous 
disons au pluriel ce *sont eux si I’esprit se porte 
sur le nomf qui suit le verbe.” But how does it 
happen, if ce be not the subject in such cases as 
c'est moi, c'est nous, &c., that the verb agrees Avith 
it, since Ave cannot say “ ce suis moi, ce sommes 

* Cluip. xviii. 309. 2de partie. 

t Sometimes Condiljac calls the personal proppuns ?ioms ties per^ 
sonnes^ which corresponds with the name of substantive pronouns 
given them by other grammarians. 

D 4 
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nous,” &c. ? Anti if, on the other hand, ce he here 
the real nominative, how are we to consider moi 
and nous'? Are these words real substantive pro- 
nouns ? that is, words representing substances, or 
are they only adjectives qualifying ce? If we are 
to consider them in the latter capacity, how do 
they qualify ce? This woi'd is different from them 
in both number and person, so that, if they qualify 
it in this manner, we shall be obliged to say that 
ce is at the same time both singular and plural, and 
that it is also in the third and first person at the 
same time^ which nobody in his senses can say. 
Then how can we, as the science of grammar at 
present stands, get out of this difficulty ? How 
are we to analyze, so as not to shock common 
sense, this simple proposition “ nous?" In- 
deed, whilst adhering to any method or system 
hitherto known, it were just as easy to do so as to 
find the perpetual motion. I shall return presently 
to those two classes of words (nouns and pro- 
nouns) before showing what they really are; but 
were I to consider them no further than I have 
already done, enough has been said about them to 
convince every eidightened and impartial inquirer 
after truth, that they are not what they have been 
hitherto taken for. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

This is a very interesting word, and a great deal 
of shrewd observation has been bestowed upon it 
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by the learned, with the praiseworthy intention of 
discovering its real nature, and showing in what, 
and exactly how far, it differs from two other parts 
of speech (the noun and the verb) to which it seems 
nearly allied. The result of all this inquiry and 
discussion has been fruitless; since nothing more 
is known than that the adjective is a word which 
qualifies another word, the substantive or noun. 
Grammarians derive it from the substantive; but they 
cannot agree as to the extent of its signification. 

Is it equal to a substantive ? Does it stand 
for substance or does it not ? How does it hap- 
pen that it is not made the subject of a proposi- 
tion as the substantive is ? How does it happen 
that it can be compai’ed ? If it be equal to the 
substantive, why have we such a word ? If it be 
less, how much less is it ? As it can be the at- 
tribute of a proposition as well as the verb, how 
does it happen that one of those t\\ o classes — 
adjectives and verbs — can be compared, and that 
the other cannot ? When we say John is laborious, 
laborious is the attribute. When we say John la- 
bours, labours is the attribute. Then, where is the 
exact difference betvfeen laborious and labours ? 
that is, who can tell us how it happens that the ad- 
jective has its three degrees of comparison, and that 
the verb, as will be subsequently seen, has none ? 
These are questions which have never been an- 
swered, and, as far as the science of grammar has 
been hitherto known, which cannot be ansAvered ; 
yet a child may henceforth find them very trifling. 
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The various opinions and doubts of learned 
grammarians respecting the adjective must lead 
every judicious mind to the immediate and certain 
conclusion that its real nature has been hitherto 
wholly unknown. As Horne Tookc has, and with 
his usual shrewdness, Avrittcn a great deal upon 
this word, w'e shall have often occasion to refer to 
the authorities whom he quotes, as favouring or 
contradicting his opinion f>n this subject. 

“ The question is,” says K. Johnson, “ whether 
the adjective be a noun or the name of a thing.” 

“ Adjectives,” says Lowth, “ arc very improperly 
called nouns, for they arc not the names of things.” 

Scaliger pretends that they differ in form, and 
not in meaning, from substantives * ; which implies 
that they are the names of things. 

The opinion of the learned members de Port 
Royal tends also to make them be considered as 
meaning all which substantives do mean. “ L’ad- 
jectif Candidas signifie le substanfif, tird de I’adjcc- 
tif, savoir, candor, la blancheur, et de plus la 
connotation d’un sujet dans lequel est cot abstrait.”! 

Dr. Wallis is also of opinion that the adjective is 
nothing more than the substamtive used adjectively. 

Harris, the author of Hermes J, differs greatly 
from all those authorities, as he supposes that ad- 
jectives never denote substances, and that they are 
homogeneous with respect to verbs. His words 
are: “ Grammarians have been led into the strange 

* b. 4. c. 91. t tlicir Gram, end of ch. viii. page 359. 

i b. 1. cb. 10. 
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absurdity of ranging adjectives with nouns, and 
separating them from verbs: though they are 
homogeneous with respect to verbs, as both sorts 
denote attributes, they are heterogeneous with 
respect to nouns, as never properly denoting sub- 
stances.”* To which Horne Tooke boldly replies, 
“ 1 maintain thai. the adjective is equally and al- 
together as much the name of a thing as the noun 
substantive, and so say I of all words whatever ; 
for that is not a Avord Avhich is not the name of a 
thing. Every Avord, being a. sound significant, 
must be a sign; and, if a sign, the name of a thing. 
But a noun substantive is the name of a thing, and 
nothing more. And, indeed, so says Vossius: 
‘ !Ncc rectius substantivum definitur — quod ali- 
quid per se significat. Nam omnis vox ex instituto 
significans, aliquid significat.’ ” f And again : “ But 
if, indeed, adjectives Avere not the names of things, 
there could be no attribution by adjectives ; for 
you cannot attribute nothing. How much more 
comprehensive would any term be by the attri- 
bution to it of nothing ? Adjectives therefore, as 
well as substantives, must equally denote sub- 
stances ; and substantse is attributed to substance 
by the adjective contrivance of language.”! 

And Sir Charles Stoddart, in the following pas- 
sages, opposes thus Horne Tooke’s view of an 
adjective : “ Mr. Tooke says he has confuted the 
account given of the adjective by Messieurs de 

* Hermes. f De Analog, lib. 1, c. 6. 

J: Taylor’s Horne Tooke, 634. ed. 1840. 
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Port Royal, who ‘ make substance and accident* the 
foundation of the difference between the substan- 
tive and adjective but if so, he has confuted an 
account given not only by Messieurs de Port Royal, 
but by every grammarian who preceded them, from 
the time of Aristotle ; and, Avhatever respect we may 
entertain for the abilities of Mr. Tooke (which in 
etymology were doubtless great), we must a little 
hesitate to think that he alone was right, and so 
many men of extensive reading, deep reflection, 
and sound judgment, were all wrong.”* 

“ It is necessary to come to some settled opinion, 
on a question so essential to the science of gram- 
mar, as whether there is any, and what distinction 
between substantives and adjectives : and on this 
point we trust we have satisfactorily vindicated the 
principle laid down by Aristotle, and adopted by 
all grammarians from his time to that of Mr. 
Tooke. The noun substantive, then, is the name 
of a conception or thought considered as possessing 
a substantial, that is, independent existence ; the 
noun adjective is the name of a conception or 
thought considered as a quality or attribute of the 
former.” f 

The three following respectable authorities differ 
not only from those we have already given, but even 
from one another ; — “ Le nom adjectif est celui 
qui ne signifie pas une chose, mais qui marque 
seulement qu’elle est.” J 

* Sir Charles Stoddart. Encyc. Met. p. 23. f Ibid. 

J L’Abbe Rcgnier. 
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■“ Les adjcctifs sent des mots qui presentent a 
I’esprit des etres indetermin6s, designes seulcmcnt 
par une idee precise qui peut s’ adapter a plusicurs 
natures.” * 

“ C’cst un nom qui exprime un objet vague, con- 
sidere cornrae revetu de quclque qualitc.” f 

And in a passage quoted by Horne Tooke, Buon- 
mattci asserts that the adjective by itself means 
7iothing : — “ Ncl modo che I’accidente s’ appogia 
alia sustanza, 1’ aggiuntivo s’ appogia al sustantivo.” 
— “ E comme 1’ accidente non pud star nel orazione 
senza un sustantivo : e standovi, non vi starebbon 
a jiroposito ; perdu) yion signijicherehhon nienteP 

The author of the valuable article on grammar 
in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia | opj^oses thus 
such an account of the adjective as the one given 
by the last-mentioned authority. “ Some have 
asserted that the adjective by itself expresses no 
idea. This opinion has arisen from the circum- 
stance that it supposes some other idea expressed 
by a different word. But this is in reality an 
addition to its meaning.” If this be true, the ad- 
jective muk mean all which the substantive does 
mean, and something more besides ; and this view 
of it coincides with Horne Tooke’s opinion. But 
from what the same writer continues to observe, 
it would appear that the adjective and substan- 
tive express exactly the same idea: “ Enery 
idea expressed by a substantive may also be ex- 


* Beauzee. f Restaut. 

I Henry Dewar, M. D., F. B. S. E. 
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pressed by an adjective, and vice versd. The 
idea expressed by ‘ man ’ is also expressed by 
‘ manly ; ’ and the idea expressed by the adjective 
‘ good ’ is also expressed by the substantive ‘ good- 
ness' " And a little farther on, he still says ; “ a 
Roman senator and a senator of Rome mean ex- 
actly the same thing ; therefore the ideas contained 
in the word Rome are also contained in the word 
Roman."* 

This account of the adjective appears very plau- 
sible until closely examined. If, as the writer pre- 
tends, “ every idea expressed by a substantive may 
also be expressed by an adjective, and ^nce versa f 
it must follow that the adjective and substantive 
may be used indifferently; yet we cannot say 
“ manly is mortal,” instead of “man is mortal;” 
nor can we say “ a man action,” instead of “ a 
manly action.” Hence, between man and manly 
there is a wide difference ; nor is there less be- 
tween good and goodness, since we may not say 
“ John is a goodness boy,” instead of “ John is a 
good boy.” Hut Avhen this writer says that, “ a 
Koman senator and a senator of Rome mean ex- 
actly the same thing,” he is very right ; yet we are 
not hence to infer that Ro7ne and Roman are 
alike, but that the. two words of Rome are equal 
to the one word Roman. If we might, instead of 
“ a senator of Rome," say “ a senator Rome," then 
indeed the Avords Rome and Romani (that is, the 


f Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 415. 
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substantive and adjective) would “ express the 
same idea;” but, as this cannot be done, it is evi- 
dent that there is between the substantive and 
adjective a very great difference, thougli what this 
is has never yet been shown 

Dii Marsais, who is allowed by D’Alembert, and 
no French authority of repute does, I believe, con- 
tradict his judgment, to have won as a gramiaarian 
immortal fame *, says that the adjective is the sub- 
stantive analyzed: — “L’adjectif ne fait qu’enoncer 
ou declarer ce que Ton dit qu’est le substantlf ; en 
sortc que I’adjectif e’est le substantif analyse, e’esta 
dire, considerc comme etant de telle ou telle fa9on, 
comme ayant telle ou telle qualite. Ainsi I’adjectif ne 

* And immediately after D’Alembert makes some observations on 
language, grammar, and grammarians, from which, on account of his 
great name and the deference paid in France to his opinions, 1 take 
the liberty of transcribing the following })assagc, though it is here out 
of place : — 

“ Un dcs plus grands clTorts de I’esprit humain cst d’ avoir assu- 
jetti les langues a dcs regies ; mais cet eflbrt n’a etc fait que pen a 
j)eu. Les langues formces d’abord sans principe out ete plus fouvrage 
du besoin que de la raison ; et les philosoplies, reduits a debrouiller ce 
chaos informc, sc soiit homes ii cn diminuer, le plus qu’il etait possible 
rirregularite, et k reparer de leur luicux ce que le peuple avait con- 
struit au hasard : car e’est aux philosoplies a regler les langues, 
comme e’est aux bons ecrivjiins a les fixer. La grammairc cst done 
I’ouvrage des philosoplies ; mais ceux qui en ont etabli les regies, out 
fait comme la plus part des invcntcurs duns les sciences; ils n’ont 
donne que les rcsultats de leur travail, sans montrer I’esprit (pii les 
avait guides. Pour bien saisir cet esprit si precieux h connaitre, il 
faut se remettre sur lours traces ; mais ce qui n’apparticut qu’a des 
philosophes comme cux. L’etude ct I’usage sufRsent pour appreiidre 
les regies, et un degre de conception ordinaire [)our les appliquer ; 
Tesprit philosopliique seul pent remonter jusqu’aux principes sur 
lesquels les regies sont tdablies ct distingucr Ic grammairien dc genie 
du grammairien de memoire.” — D'Alembert^ Eloge de Du Marsais^ 
p. 24. 
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doit pas marquer, par rapport au genre, an nombre. 
et au cas, des vues qui soicnt diffcirentes de celles 
sous lesquelles I’esprit consid^rc le substantif.” * 

He says again : “ As every quality supposes the 
substance of which it is the quality, it is evident 
that every adjective supposes a substantive, for it 
is necessary to be, in order to be such “ Comine 
toute qualit(^ suppose la substance dont die est 
qualite, il est evident quo tout adjectif suppose un 
substantif ; car il faut etre pour 6tre tel.” f And 
again, speaking of substantives, he says : “ I)o they 
qualify ? they are adjectives. Louis XV. is king : 
then king is here an adjective:” “ Qualifient-ils ? ils 
sont adjectifs. Louis XV. est roi: done roi est la 
adjectif.” This latter opinion is coniirmed by Mes- 
sieurs dc Port Royal : “ Il y a des noms qui passent 
pour substantifs en grammaire, qui sont de veri- 
tables adjectifs, comme roi, philosophe, rnedecin, 
puisqu’ils inarquent une inanifere d’etre ou mode 
dans un sujet : mais la raison pourquoi ils passent 
pour substantifs e’est, que comme ils nc conviennent 
qu’a un seul sujet, on sous-entends toujours cet 
unique sujet sans qu’il soit besoin de Fexpriraer.l 
This opinion is opposed by two very high au- 
thorities, Horne Tooke and Condillac. The former 
expresses himself thus : “ The same word is not 
sometimes an adjective and sometimes a substan- 
tive.” The latter thus : “ Parcequ’on peut re- 

Du Discours et de ses Parties, p. 127. G^uvres de Du Marsais, 
t. Irc. 

t Tome, iii. 78. 


I Logique de Port Royal, p. 131. 
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garder ces rioms (roi, philosophc, poete) comme 
modifiant des substantifs sous-entendus, il y a des 
grammairlens qui Ics mettent parmi les adjectifs ; 
cela est libre : je remarquerai seulement que, si tout 
nom qui inodifie est uii adjectif, on ne trouvera plus 
de substantifs que parmi les noms propres.” * 

As Condillac is of all writers perhaps the most 
clear, his account of the adjective ought to come in 
here : but that it may be still more easily understood, 
it will not be amiss to give first his definition of the 
substantive. When a writer of such penetration 
could not discern the exact difference between the 
words called adjectives and substantives, the won- 
der to be felt at tliis discovery having not been 
hitherto made must become greatly less : 

“ Des noms substantifs. Les qualites que nous 
demelons dans les objets paraissent se reunir liors de 
nous sur chacun d’eux ; et nous ne pouvons en ap- 
percevoir quelqucs lines, qu’aussitot nous ne soyons 
portes a imaginer quelque chose qui est dessous, et 
qui leur sert de soutien. En consequence nous 
donnons a ce quelque chose Ic nom de substance, 
de stare sub, etre dessous. 

“ Quand on a voulu penetrer plus avant dans la. 
nature de ce qu’on appelle substance, on n’a saisi 
que des fan tomes. Nous nous bornerons a la sig- 
nification du mot, persuades que ceux qui ont 
nomm4 la substance n’ont pr4tendu designer qu’un 

Gram, de Condillac, chap. 12. Ire partie. 

E 
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soutien cles qualites, soutien qu’ils auraient nomm^; 
autrement, s’ils avaient pu I’appercevoir en lui- 
meme tel qu’il est. Les philosophes qui sont venus 
ensuite ont cru voir ce quelque chose que nous 
nous representons, et ils n’on rien vu.” ' 

His account of the adjective is fully as clear : — 

“ Des adjectifs : Homme, vertu, sont deux sub- 
stantifs dont les id4es existent dans notre esprit, 
chacune separdment, Celui-la est le soutien d’un 
certain nombre de qualites, celui-ci est le soutien 
d’un autre nombre, et ils nc se modifient point. 

“ Mais si je dis homme vertmux^ cette forme du 
discours fait aussitot evanouir I’lin des deux sou- 
ticns, et elle reunit dans le substantif homme 
toutes les qualites comprises dans le substantif 
vertu. 

“ En comparant cos mots, vertucux et vertu, vous 
concevez done en quoi ces adjectifs different des 
substantifs. C’est que les substantifs expriment 
tout ii-la-fois certaines qualites et le soutien sur 
lequel nous les I’eunissons : les adjectifs, au con- 
traire, n’expriment que certaines qualites, et nous 
avons besoin de les joindre a des substantifs, 
pour trouver le soutien que ces qualites doivent 
modifier.” f 

This account of the adjective comes nearer to 
that of Horne Tooke’s than at first sight ap- 
pears. I If the adjective virtuous transmits to the 


* Gram, de Condillac, 2de partic. f Chap. 2. J Sec page 4jJ. 
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substantive nuxn^ as the writer pretends, all tlie 
(qualities belonging to the substantive virtue, it is 
clear that the adjective is equal, wholly equal, to 
the substantive. ^ I wonder how Home I’ooke has 
allowed this definition of Condillac’s to escape his 
notice, as it appears to coincide in every way with 
his own. But I have an objection to make to both 
Condillac’s and Horne Tooke’s account of an ad- 
jective. If the adjective which is derived from tlie 
substantive be, as Horne Tooke pretends, as muck 
as the substantive itself, that is, if it can transmit, 
as Condillac asserts, all the qualities which the sub- 
stantive lias, hoAv does it happen that we can say 
more virtuous^ and most virtuous ? Thus in “ A is 
virtuous, B is more virtuous, C is the most vir- 
tuous,” how does it happen, if A has ali. the quali- 
ties belonging to the substantive virtue, that B 
and C liave still more tlian A ? ’I’liis is about as 
easy to conceive as that A should have to himself a 
whole house, and B and C have still more of the 
said house than A. But what difference does 
Horne Tooke find betiveen his account of an ad- 
jective and that given by Messieurs de Port 1 loyal ? 
They also admit, in other parts of their works be- 
sides the part to which 1 have already referred, 
that the adjective means all that the substantive 
does mean, except that its signification is a con- 
fused one, which they assign as the sole reason of 
its not standing by itself like the substantive. 

“Le mot de hlanc, candidum, signifie directe- 
E 2 
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ment, mais confusemenf, le sujet ; ct indirectement, 
quoique distiiictcment, la Mnncheur.” 

“ La sii^nification distincte de rouge cst la 
rougeur ; inais il la slgiiifie en marquaiit confxise- 
menf le sujet de cette rougeur, d’oii il vicnt qu’il 
ne subsistc point seul dans le discoiirs pareequ’on 
y doit cxpriincr ou sous-entendre le mot qui sig- 
nifie ee sujet.” f 

Now, as a Avord understood is to be abvays con- 
sidered in grammar as a Avord expressed, if avc take 
aAYay the coitfased .siguijication refemxl to in the 
above tAvo separate accounts given of the adjective, 
it AAoll be dithcult to perceive any ditference betAveen 
them and the one given by Horne Tooke. Hence 
the observation already made respecting 1> and C 
being more virtuous than A, Avho is, hoAvever, 
alloAved to possess all virtue, Avill apply here with 
equal propriety ; that is to say, if hlanc and rouge 
be equal to blanch, eur and rougeur, hoAv does it 
happen that we can say ^us Mane, plan rouge, 
and that Avm cannot say plus blancheur, and plus 
rougeur ? or, in other Avords, hoAv does it happen, if 
blanc and rouge possess all that blancheur and 
rougeur possess, Ave still seek to make them possess 
more by saying phis blanc, plus rouge ? 

Then, if substantives stand for substances, it is 
clear, unless those latter authorities be in error, 
that adjectives stand for substances also ; and that 
substances can consequently, in point of degree, be 

^ Logitjue de Port Koyal, 131. f Gram, de Port Royal, p. 274. 
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coinpai’cd, since adjectives are compared. Yet 
Arislotlc and Scantius think othei’Avise, and Harris 
and Sir Charles Stoddart aj)pcar to he of tin; same 
opinion, as the folloAving passage, which is taken 
from the powerful treatise on universal grammar 
to which I have been already so often indebted, 

. leads me to suppose. 

“ Substantives cannot be compared, as such, in 
point of degree ; fjr that would be to suppose that 
the nature of substantial existence was variable; and 
that one existing thing Avas move truly existing than 
another, Avhich is absiu’d.” “ A 'mountain,” says 
Harris, “cannot be said more to lie or to exist than 
a mole-hill; but th.e more and less must be sought 
for in their quantities. Jn like manner, Avhen avc 
refer many individuals to one species, the Ifon A 
cannot be more called a lion tlian the lion B. But 
if more any thing, he is more tierce, more speedy, 
or exceeding in some such attribute. So again, in 
referring many species to one genus, a crocodile is 
not more an animal than a lizard is, nor a tiger 
more than a eat; Init, if any thing, he is more 
bulky, more strong, &c. ; the excess, as before, 
being derived from thmr attributes. So true is that 
saying of the acute Stagirite, ‘ Substance is not 
susceptible of more or less.’ Scantius, referring 
to this passage of Aristotle, observes, that Ave may 
hence infer that comparatives cannot be di’aAvn from 
nouns substantive. Hcncc, adtls he, they arc de- 
ceived Avho reckon the words senex, juvencs, ado- 
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lescens, infans, &:c., substantives ; for they are 
altogether adjectives. Nor is it to bo objected 
that Plautus has made from Pccnus Pcenior, for he 
does not there mean to express the substantial 
existence of the Carthaginian, but his cunning, as 
if he had said Callidior ; for the Carthaginians were 
reputed to be a cunning people. So the writer 
wlio used the word Neronior, from Nero, meant 
only to signify an excess of cruelty.”* 

According to those latter opinions, the adjective 
differs widely from the substantive, and is not al- 
lowed to stand in any way for substance. Horne 
Tookc,* from asserting that it implies as much as 
the substantive, has been led to the conclusion, 
“ tliat adjectives, though convenicJit ab])reviations, 
are fiot necessary to language ; and are therefore 
not to be ranked (by him) amongst the parts of 
speech. f And to prove that a language may very 
well do without adjectives, he refers to the Mohe- 
gans, who, it appears, have no such class of words 
in their language as tliat which we call adjectives. 

As the contents of the following passage have 
given rise to some doubt and discussion amongst 
philosophical inquirers, I give it in full : — 

“ Doctor Jonathan Edwards, D. D., pastor of a 
church in New Haven, in ‘ Observations on the Lan- 
guage of the Muiiiiekaneew Indians, communicated 
to the Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences, 
published at the request of the Society, and printed 

* Enc. Met. p. 36. f P. G34. 
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by Josiah Meigs, 1788,’ gives us the following ac- 
count : — ‘ When I was but six years of age, my 
father removed with his family to Stockbridge, 
which at that time was iidiabited by Indians al- 
most solely. The Indians being the nearest neigh- 
bours, I constantly associated with them ; their 
boys were my daily schoolmates and play-fellows. 
Out of my father’s house*, I seldom hoard any lan- 
guage, spoken beside the Indian. ]>y these means 
1 acquired the knowledge of that language, and a 
great facility in sp(*aking it : it became more fami- 
liar to me tlian my mother-tongue. 1 knew the 
names of some things in Indian which I did not 
know in Englisli : even all my thoughts ran in 
Indian; and though the true pronunciation of the 
language is extremely difficult to all but themselves, 
tlajy ackno^vlcdged that I had ac(]uired it ])ei*fectly, 
which, as they said, had never been accpiired by 
any Anglo-American.’ 

“ After this he proceeds : — ‘ 'The language Avhich 
is now the subject of observation is that of the 
Muhhekaneew, or Stockbridge Indians. They, as 
well as the tribe at New London, arc by the 
Anglo-Americans called Mohegans. This language 
is spoken by all the Indians througliout New 
l^ngland. Every tribe, as that of Stockbridge, of 
Farmington, of New London, &c., has a dilFerent 
dialect ; but the language is radically the same. 
Mr. Elliot’s translation of the Bible is in a par- 
ticular dialect of this language. This language 

E 4 
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appears to be much move (‘xtcusivc than any other 
language in North America. The language of the 
Delawares in Pennsylvania ; of the Penobscots, 
bordering on Nova Scotia; of the Indians of St. 
Francis, in Canada ; of the Shawancse, on the Ohio; 
and of the Chippewaus, at the westward of Lake 
Huron, are all radically the same with the Mo- 
hegan. The same is said of the language of the 
Ottowans, Nanticooks, Munsecs, Menomonees, Mes- 
sisaugas, Saukies, Ottagaumies, Killistinocs, Ni- 
pegons, Algoukins, Winncbagocs, &c. Tliat the 
languages of the several tribes in New England, 
of the Delawares, and of Mr. Elliot’s Bible, are 
radically the same ivith the Mohegan, 1 assert from 
my own knoivledge.’ 

“ Having thus given an account of himself, and 
of his knowledge of the language, he proceeds (in 
p. 10.) to inform us that ‘ The Mohegans have no 
adjectives in all their language. Although it may 
at first seem not only singular and curious, but 
impossible, that a language should exist without 
adjectives, yet it is an indubitable fact.” * 

Sir (’hfirles Stoddart, alluding to the opinion by 
which this passage is preceded, and to the passage 
itself, observes, “ From what has been already said, 
we may perceive the absurdity of asserting that 
adjectives, ‘ though convenient abbreviations, are 
not necessary to language and still more, ‘ that 
the Mohegans have no adjectives in their lan- 
guage;’ for though this latter fact is vouched by 


* Jl. Tookc, 647. 
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Dr. Jonathan Edwards, D.D., pastor of a church in 
New Haven, and communicated (by their request) 
to the Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences, and 
published by Josiah Meigs, yet it amounts to nothing 
else but that the Mohegans cannot distinguish sub- 
ject from predicate, or substance from quality ; and 
if so, they must be utterly destitute of the faculty 
of reason, which we suppose neither Dr. Edwards, 
nor Mr. Meigs, nor Mr. Tooke intend to assert.” * 
Now, if a language may after all do very well 
without any of those words called^ adjectives, and if 
the Mohegans have no .such words in their lan- 
guage, what are ^ve to conclude from such wonder, 
curiosity, and downriglit incredulity being ex- 
pressed at the cii’cumstance? Why, nothing else 
but that the science of languages has been hitherto 
so utterly unknown, that th(.> most competent 
judges in matters of philology have a very imper- 
fect notion of what an adjective is. But it may be 
observed that, if the Mohegans have no adjectives 
in their language, and if a language may, as 1. seem 
to insinuate, do very Avell without them, Horne 
Tooke at least may be allowed to have knoAvn the 
nature of this word : yet it is not so ; for had he 
kuoAvn what an adjective really is, he might liave 
easily convinced the Avorld of the truth of his 
knowledge, and have thus corrected the erroneous 
notions which had pi’evailed before his time re- 
specting this Avord, and which have not been modi- 
tied in the least for the better since his opinions (that 

* Eneje. Met. 36. 
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have been always looked up to with that respect 
which genius claims) have been widely circulated. 

Out of the nine parts of speech, I have thus far 
alluded to three only ; and, although I have dwelt 
upon them very lightly, more than enough has 
been shoAvn to satisfy every enlightened and im- 
partial mind that of the real nature of those three 
parts, which are by far the most simple and mate- 
rial of the nine, nothing has been hitherto correctly 
known. For the present^ 1 do not consider it neces- 
sary to go any farther in order to convince the 
reader that of the six remaining parts (each of 
which shall be noticed in the |)roper place), upon 
which so much metaphysical learning has been 
wasted to no purpose, no more is known than there 
is of the substantive, pronoun, and adjective. Thus, 
though Horne Tooke has bestowed upon the verb 
more serious thought than perhaps any other 
writer that ever lived, yet the more lie dwelt upon 
it, the less disposed he felt to attempt defining its 
nature. At the end of his long account of this 
important word, he seems to hold out a promise of 
giving a definition of it at some future jieriod ; but 
lie has gone -to his grave without being able to do 
so. It appears, however, that he had this subject 
before him for upwards of thirty years. 

To convince Englishmen how far this ivant of 
science is real and deplorable, let me here subjoin a 
few plain facts respecting their own language of 
which they are not aware. 
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Almost every hour of our lives, and often several 
times in an hour, we have occasion to employ one 
or more of these few familiar household words — 
mine, thine, ours, yours, his, hers, its, and theirs 

and yet Ave do not know what they mean, 

nor does any lexicof>;rapher living, or that ever 
Avrote, knoAV what they mean ; nor can any gram- 
marian living, or that ever wrote, tell to wliat class 
of Avords they belong, or hoAv they are, gram- 
matically considered, to be accounted for in a sen- 
tence. Webster, the best lexicographer and gram- 
marian America lias to boast of, and of Avhom his 
country has reason to be proud, has done for those 
Avords Avhat Horne 'rookc has done for the verb, — 
he has slioAvn that we knoAv neither their precise 
meaning, nor their grammatical properties. Hut 
hoAv has he done this ? By his incessant yet fruit- 
less endeavours to account in either way for them. 
He alludes to them frequently in his philosophical 
grammar, but stiU more so in his valuable dic- 
tionary, upon which he has bestoAved twenty-seven 
years of hard labour ; yet the utmost benefit to be 
derived from his acute observations amounts to 
this, — that of the real nature of those Avords nothing 
is known, nor can be known after the closest inves- 
tigation, if in our iiKjuiry we alloAV ourselves to be 
guided by the science of languages as it now 
stands. 

When Ave say “ this book is the Avord 

mine seems to mean belonging to me; and this is 
the meaning assigned it by Johnson and all other 
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lexicographers, and a, meaning analogous to this is 
given to all tlie otlier woi’ds of the same class, as : 
THINE, belonging to thee ; ouns, belonging to us ; 
YOURS, belonging to you; his, 'belonging to him; 
HERS, belonging to her ; theirs, belonging to them. 

So that no difference, os to Cleaning, is made be- 
tween the above class of pronouns and the one 
called adjective pronouns, my^ thy, our, your, their, 
his, her, its ; since lexicographers tell us that these 
words also mean “ belonging to me,” “ belonging to 
thee,” &c. But tlicy have remarked that those of 
the fii'St class never precede nouns, wherc'as those 
of the second class always do. lienee we do not 
say, “ this is mine book,” but, “ this book is mine;” 
nor, “ this book is my,” but, “ this is my l)ook.” 

Tliis remark made by grammarians with respect 
to the place which those tAvo classes of words re- 
spectively hold, has nothing Avhatever to do Avith 
their mt'aning, nor does it prove a nearer apjiroach 
to a knoAvledge of the science! of grammar, than it 
proves an acquaintance Avith anatomy to knoAv that 
a man’s head is at one extremity of his body, and 
his feet at the otlier. 

1 was saying that in the Instance “ this book is 
mine,” the avoixI u/ine seems to mean “ belonging to 
me ;” but when ayc put it in another situation, as 
“ this book q/‘ mine is better than yours,” Avhich is 
very good English, we perceive that mine, though 
it is still the same Avord, can have no such meaning, 
since we may not say “ this book of belonging to 
me is better than yours ;” and thus it ever is when 
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the word of precedes any of those pronouns, a cir- 
cumstance which frequently happens. We may also 
remark that whenever any of those pronouns appears 
to be the subject of a proposition, or the objeet of 
a verb or a preposition, the meaning assigned them 
cannot bear investigation. Thus, if referring to 
my book I say, “ mine is or is not instructive ; ” or, 
“ give me mine ; ” or, “that passage is in mine;” 
and if, in these instances, we insert the words 
“ belonging to me ” instead of the word mine, we 
shall have “ belonging to me is or is not instruc- 
tive;” “give me belonging to me;” “that pas- 
sage is in belonging to me.” Hence we are imme- 
diately led to suppose that these words have a sub- 
stantive meaning, and that mine probably means, 
besides “ belonging to me,” the thing or the things 
referred to. But this we soon discover is an erro- 
neous supposition ; for in such an instance as “ this 
house of mine is better than yours,” avc cannot 
insert in the place of the Avord mine, the Avords 
“ belonging to me,” and also the word house, as 
this Avould make the singular construction “ this 
house of the house belonging to me is better than 
yours.” Hence grammarians know not Avliether to 
consider these Avords as adjective or as substantive 
pronouns, since they are equally embarrassed to 
account for them in either situation. 

It is very easy to perceive that there is a great 
difference as to meaning betAveen these tAvo classes 
of pronouns, my, thy, our, 8cc., and mine, thine, 
ours, &c., though in what this difference precisely 
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consists we have never been told ; and gram- 
marians are, as I have just remarked, equally em- 
barrassed to account for them grammatically. 
They assert that of is already a sign of the pos- 
sessive case, and they admit (Webster excepted) 
that the words mine, thine, &c., do already imply 
possession ; so that in “ this book of mine is better 
than yours” we have an instance, and such a one 
frequently occurs, of a double possessive, although 
the idea of possession is single, which Webster calls 
a manifest solecism ; that is, if Ave allow mine to be 
already a possessive case, or a word in any way 
implying possession. All grammarians (Webster 
again excepted) suppose; that those pronouns have 
the nouns to Avhich they belong understood. Lowtli, 
referring to them, observes, “ all these are used 
Avhen the noun they l)(;long to is understood.” 
Johnson says that they are used when the sub- 
stantive goes before ; but by this he means Avhen it 
is understood, which is pi’oved by his manner of 
accounting for the word yowrs.- “Yours is used 
when the substantive goes before, or is understood, 
as, this book is yours." 

Cobbett is also of the same opinion, as the follow- 
ing observation proves : — “ Mine, thine, theirs, 
yours, hers, his, &c., stand frequently by them- 
selves, but then the noun is understood : this is 
hers, that is to say, her property, her hat, or what- 
ever else.” * 

Murray’s Grammar, which is a compilation of 

* Cobb. Gram. Let. xvii. 188. 
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many respectable authorities, admits also that tlie 
nouns to which those jironouns refer are under- 
stood : — “ When they are separated from the noun 
by a verb, or when the noun is understood, all of 
them, except his, vary their terminations.”* 

But Webster remarks, “ If it should be said that 
a noun is understood, I reply that this cannot bo 
true in regard to the grammatical construction ; 
for, supply the noun for which the Avord is a sub- 
stitute, and the pronoun must be changed into an 
adjective. Thus, ‘ Yours of the 26th of October I 
iiave received ’ becomes your letter,'' &c.f 

Grammarians are ecpially puzzled as to the place 
tlioso pronouns sliould occujiy with regard to the 
other parts of speech. Dr. Johnson, Avho alloAvs 
substantives in English to have a genitive case, 
denies one to pronouns ; and puts mine, thine, &c., 
and my, thy, &c., in the same class. In this he is 
consistent Avith himself, as he alloAVS both classes to 
be alike in meaning. In the folloAving passage, in 
Avhich he censures Dr. Wallis for his considering 
the possessive case of our nouns to be an adjective, 
he seems to Avonder ho^AV Dr. LoAVth can alloAV untie 
and thine to be genitive cases: — 

“ The learned and sagacious Wallis, to whom 
every English grammarian oaa'^cs a tribute of rc?- 
vercnce, calls this modification of tlic noun (the 
possessive case) an adjective possessive — I think, 
with no more propriety than he might have applied 


Gram. p. (>2. 


I See his Gram, preceding his Dictionary. 
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the same to the genitive in equitum decus^ Trojcp 
oriSi or any other Latin genitive. Dr. Lowth, on 
the other part, supposes the possessive pronouns 
mine and thine to be genitive cases.”* 

Sir Charles Stoddart is also opposed to Lowth : 
— “ Ijowth considers the word mine as the pos- 
sessive of /; but the English substantive mine, if 
substantive it be, answers to the Latin meus^ which 
is certainly an adjective.” f 

By Sir Charles Stoddart’s saying “ if mhstantive 
it hef it is clear that he is not sure Avliat it is. 
When he asserts that it answers to the Latin mens, 
he is greatly mistaken ; wliicli he might liavc easily 
perceived, had he examiiuid mine wlnai preceded by 
of ; as in tliis instance from Shakspeare : — 

“ Rude am I in my s})eech,” 

“ For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, 

they have used 

Their dearest action in the tented field.” 

Ben Jonson expresses also his doubts as to 
Avliether tliose pronouns ought to be regarded as 
genitives, since lie remarks that they follow nouns, 
“ AS IT WEiiE in the genitim case.” | 

When matheinatician.s refer to lines, triangles, 
and squares, they have no, doubts like these; there 
is no probability of their mistaking one figure for 
another. And why is it so with the mathematics 
and not with grammar ? It arises from the ele- 
ments of the former science being known, and from 


* See his Gram, preceding his Dictionary, 
t Met. Encyc. 44. I B. Jonson, vol. vii. p. 275. 
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those of tlie latter having been hitherto unknown. 
It does not arise from the one science being more 
exact than tlie other, for all sciences are equally 
exact, but from the one being, better known than 
the other ; hence the inexactness belongs wholly 
to our minds. 

Dr. Priestley, that acute observer, argues, I think, 
in a very loose manner on this subject. His 
object is to prove the propriety of using such a 
form as that called the double possessive case of 
siil)stantives ; as, “ a discovery of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s:” and he remarks, “That tips double genitive 
is sufficiently agreeable to the analogy of the En- 
glish language, is evident from the usual conjunc- 
tion of the pronoun possessive with the preposition 
otl both of which have the force of a genitive, — 
‘ This exactness of Ids . In reality, this double 
genitive may lie resolved into two; for, this is a 
hook of my friend’s, is the same as this is one of 
the books of my friend.” f 

Here he assorts that the conjunction of the 
pronoun posscs.sivc with the preposition of has 
the force of a genitivp, that is, not of a ilouble 
possessive or double genitive, but of a single 
one; yet he maintains that the double possessive 
case of a noun is a. pure construction, from its 
corresponding with a similar form belonging to 
pronouns. Hence the conjunction of a possessive 
pronoun with the preposition of must be also a 

* Tristram Shandy, vol. i. p. 12. 
t Gram. 72. 

F 
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double possessive, or there is no such case as a 
double ])ossessive belonging to nouns. But why 
does Dr. Priestley say that a pronoun possessive 
preceded by of (which is also allowed to be a 
sign of tlie possessive CiiSe) has only the force of a 
genitive? Because he felt, like Webster, that two 
signs of possession, when single possession is re- 
ferred to, must be a “ manifest solecism.” But if 
the double possessive case of nouns can be ac- 
counted for by grammarians, of course the double 
possessive case of pronouns can be accounted for 
also, allowing both constructions to be similar. We 
shall have occasion to show, a little farther on, that 
learned grammarians are not more fortunate -with 
the one form than they are witli tlie other. 

As Webster plainly saw how difficult it is to 
account for the pronouns mine^ thine, &c., and as 
he has bestowed much thought upon them, I sub- 
join here, from his learned dictionary and grammar, 
the following observations, Avhicli are, notAvith- 
standing their merit, very erroneous, as the reader 
will acknoAvledge when he comes to our discovery. 

“ Hers : This house is ii^rs ; tluit is, this is the 
house of her. But perhaps [perhaps] it would be 
more correct to consider hers as a substitute for 
the noun and the adjective in the nominative case. 
Of the two houses hers is the best; that is, her 
house is the best.” Here hers can mean neither 
the house of her nor her house ; since if we say this 
house of hers is very commodious, and put in place 
of the word tiers in this instance the house of her, or 
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her house, we shall have, “ this house of the house 
of her,” &c., and “this house of her house,” &c., 
which nobody can say. 

“ Ours, which is primarily the possessive case 
of our, is never used as an adjective, but as a sub- 
stitute for the adjective and the substantive to 
Avhich it belongs. Your house is on a plain ; ours 
is on a hill. This is good English ; but certainly 
ours must be the nominative case to is, or it has 
none. * dTieir organs are better disposed than ours 
lor receiving grateful impressions from sensible ob 
jects. Here ours stands in the place ’of our orgmis, 
and cannot, in confonuity with any rule of con- 
struction, be in the possessive case.” f 

“ Theirs, is used as a sulistitute for the adjective 
and the noun to which it refers, and in this case it 
may be the nominative to a verb. Our land is the 
most extensive; but theirs is the best cidtivated. 
Here theirs stands as the representative of their 
/and, and is the nominative to 

‘ Nothing but the name of zeal ajipears 
Twixt our -best actions and the worst of theirs' 

In this use theirs is not the possessive, for then 
there would be a double possessive.” § 

“ That mine, thine, his, hers, yours, and theirs, 
do not constitute a possessive case is demonstrable, 


* This is a great mistake, as we shall see hereafter, 
t Here are two great mistakes. 

t It is never used in this sense, nor can it ever be a nominative 
case. 

§ He is still in error. 


F 2 
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for they are constantly used as the nominatives to 
verbs, and as the objectives after verbs and prepo- 
sitions, as in the following passages : — ‘In refer- 
ring our ideas to those of other men ours may be 
false.’ ‘ It is for no other reason but that his 
agrees not Avitli our ideas.’ ‘ You may imagine wliat 
kind of faitli theirs was.’ ‘ He ran headlong into 
his own ruin whilst he endeavoured to precipitate 
ours.' ‘ The reason is, that his subject is generally 
things ; theirs.! on the contrary, is ]jej‘sous.’ ‘ Yours 
of the 26th Oct. I have received, as I have always 
done yours, with no little satisfaction.’ ‘ There- 
fore leave your forests of beasts for ours of brutes 
called men.’ ‘The omission of repetitions is but 
one and the easiest part of yours and of my de- 
sign.’” 

Immediately after those passages, whicli are 
taken from some of the best writers in the English 
language, he continues thus : — “It is needless to 
multiply proofs. We observe these pretended 
sessiues uniformly used as nominatives or objec- 
tives. To say that in those passages ours, yours, 
theirs, and mine, form a possessive case is to make 
the possessive form the office of a nominative case, 
to verbs, and an objective after v6rbs and prepo- 
sitions, — a manifest solecism. If it should be said 
that a noun is understood, I reply, that this cannot 
be true in regard to the grammatical construction, 
for, supply the noun for which the word is a sub- 
stitute, and the pronoun must be changed into an 
adjective. ‘ Yours of the 2Gth Oct.’ becomes your 
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letter. ‘ He endeavoured to precipitate ow/vv,’ be- 
comes our ruin. Tliis shows that these Avords are 
real substitutes, like the Avord others Avhere it stands 
for other men or things.” 

Noav it is as evident that those Avords imply 
possession as that one and one make tAvo ; but 
Wel)stcr, from perceiving that they cannot, in con- 
formity Avitli the science of grammar, as it is kndnm., 
be accounted for, if this meaning be alloAVcd them, 
lias been driven to the hard necessity of boldly as- 
serting that they have no such meaning. IIcnc(', 
Avhen Ave say this house is mine., we are not to 
suppose that the house docs in any manner belong 
to the individual me. What he asserts is fully 
as bad. 

AVe have already riunarked that L)r. Johnson 
makes no difference betAveen the tAvo classes of 
Avords, ndue, thine, &c., and my, thif, &c., either as 
to meaning or as to the rank they should hold in 
grammar. This extraordinary circumstance of sup- 
jiosing both those classes to be similar in meaning 
has led Todd, Johnson’s learned editor, to inake a 
very just remark, Avhich, though 'unAvittingly ap- 
lilied, is the severest censure that can be bcstoAvcMi 
on Johnson hiAlself, and all the learned English 
lexicographers and cynlopaidists that have written 
on grammar. “ Thei’e seems, indeed, to have been 
no necessity for the added s ; our, your, &c., in- 
cluding in themselves the idea of property or pos- 
session.”* 


Todd's Johnson, p. 110. 
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This is, indeed, a very just remark ; for if our 
means belonging to us, and your^ belonging to you, 
and if ours and yours have still the same meaning, 
where is the necessity of writing them differently? 
But as our ears do not allow us to say, this book is 
07 /r, we say ours, knowing no more why we do so, 
than if the English tongue were some ancient 
dialSct now nearly forgotten. In Latin we can say 
meu^ liber and hie liber est mtms ; and why is it 
so ? because metis has in both places the same 
meaning ; it is the same word. But my and mine 
are not the same word, neither in sound, form, nor 
meaning ; and it is a sad proof of our real igno- 
rance of the science of language not to be able to 
point out in ■\vhat they exactly differ from each 
other, both as to meaning and grammar. It may 
be thought that mine, thine, 8cc., are the same as 
le mien, le tien, &c., in French ; but it is not so: le 
mien, le tien,8ic., can never be preceded by another 
possessive sign, no more than mens and tuus can 
in Latin ; for we cannot say, as we do in English, 
ce livre de mien, or ce livre du mien, but we must 
say, ce livre est le mien, or ce livre est d moi. 

I had forgotten to allude to Richardson’s great 
dictionary, but he is not more fortunate than 
Johnson, Webster, and Todd are ; nor do the 
learned writers on grammar in the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” and “ Rees’s Cyclopaedia ” throw the 
least light on those extraordinary little words. Now, 
when we observe that they can, thoiigh very few, 
be made to refer to every noun in the English Ian- 
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guage, the disadvantage, for both native and fo- 
reigner, at not being able to find their exact mean- 
ing, or account for them grammatically, is, it must 
be allowed, very considerable; and this must be 
often seriously felt by both professor and student, 
whether, on the one hand, analytical investigation 
be attempted, or, on the other, close inquiry made. 
But where difficulties are passed over, and no 
critical explanation required, of course the words 
j/ime, thine^ ours, &c., will not offer any difficulty. 
Thus Cobbett, alluding to them, says : “ No diffi- 
culty can arise in the use of these words.”* 

Let us now consider a substantive in the pos- 
sessive case, and see if grammarians know any- 
thing about it as to meaning, etymology, or 
grammar. When we say, “ this book is John’s,” 
we seem to know very well the meaning of the 
word John’s, and that we may write it down “ be- 
longing to John;” for it is good English to say, 
“ this book is belonging to John.” But if we say 
“ this book of John’s is better than mine,” the word 
John’s can no longer mean “ belonging to John,” 
as it is not good English to say, “ this book of be- 
longing to John,” &c. This construction, which is 
called the double possessive, is thus accounted for 
by Bishop Lowth: — “ Both the sign and the pre- 
position seem [seem] sometimes to be used : as, a 
soldier of the king’s ; but here are really two pos- 
sessives ; for it means one of the soldiers of the 
king.”! 

* Eng. Gram. Let. xvii. 188. 

F 4 
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Dr. Priestley says also that “ this double genitive 
may be resolved into two ; for, this is a book of 
my friend’s, is the same as, ‘ this is one of the books 
of my friend.’ ” * 

Hence, in our instance, “ This book of John’s is 
better than mine,” we are to suppose that John 
owns several books, which is taking a very great 
liberty with the text, as he may be the pro])rictor 
of only the single book referred to. But whether 
he own only this one book, or several books, the 
language is equally correct. The double possessive 
belonging to pronouns is precisely the same as this 
double possessive belonging to nouns. Gram- 
marians judging by their ears — for in this case 
they have no other guide — allow it is very good 
English to say, “ this house of his or of hers is 
better than mine and so must they, for the same 
reason, allow that it is very good English to say, 
“ this house of John’s or of Maiy’s is better than 
mine.” And when we do express ourselves so, is 
it fair to suppose, in order to account in some way 
or other for this double possessive, that the mean- 
ing is, “ this house of John’s houses, or of Mary’s 
houses, is better than mine?” Yet it is only in 
this erroneous manner that grammarians have 
hitherto been able to account for this singular con- 
struction. But this mode is evidently so illogical 
that many respectable authorities oppose it. And 
how do they account for this double possessive? 
Why, they cannot in any way account for it ; 


* Gram. 72. 
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i. e. neither grammatically nor as to meaning, and 
still much less as to etymology. And from not re- 
flecting that language is a heavenly gift, and that a 
handful of the rudest savages do, unknown to them- 
selves, display, in the happy arrangement of their 
words, more logical wisdom and acute discernment 
than the most learned philosophers that ever lived 
do in their works, they accuse that mysterious 
power which pervades all things, and do not suspect 
that they are wholly ignorant of a science wliich, 
if kno^vn, might make them change their presump- 
tuous censure for humility and admiration. Ac- 
cording to those grammarians, this double j)os- 
sessive, which is of the greatest' antiquity, and than 
which no form of expression can be more logical 
and piu’e, is a coriupt locution, and ought to be 
banished out of the language. When learned phi- 
losophers and logicians are so profoundly ignorant 
of the nature of words, as to knoAv neither their 
real meaning nor the place they should hold in 
grammar, we cannot expect such books as hfivc 
been compiled from their works to betray less igno- 
rance. And when we recollect that those com- 
pilations are considered in schools and colleges as 
infallible guides, the evil they produce towards 
corrupting a language, and keeping future gene- 
rations in ignorance of its elements, is incalculable. 
On looking over some of those English grammars 
intended for the use of the French nation, I find in 
one of them a passage full of the harshest invectives 
against the use of the double possessive. It is in 
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the author’s opinion, notwithstanding his admission 
that there is perhaps in the English language no 
form of expression more frequently heard, an illo- 
gical, vicious, and false construction; and that 
consequently Sutcliffe, a modern grammarian, re- 
jects it altogether. These are his words : — 

“ Peut-etrc n’y a-t-il aucune fa§on de parler qui 
soit plus employee en Anglais quo celle qu’on 
appelle Ic double possessif, et cependant rien ne 
saurait etre plus contraire d la. logique. Aussi un 
grammairien moderne (Sutcliffe) rejette-t-il tout- 
ii-fait cette construction ? Neanmoins, cii raison 
de son frciquent usage, il nous a paru nc^cessaire 
d’en parler, tout en avcrtissant I’eleve dc ce qu’clle 
a de vicieux. 

“ Void ce que Sutcliffe dit a ce sujet : une des 
difiicult^s qu’offre I’emploi du possessif provient de 
ce que Ton ne fait pas toujours la distinction entre 
I’idee de possession simple et celle de possession 
double que renferme la phrase. Ainsi, quand on 
dit, there are very noble tragedies which have 
been written on the other plan, as Tamerlane, 
Ulysses, with most of Mr, Dryden’s*, la phrase 
est correcte, parceque I’idee de possession est 
double ; mais il arrive souvcnt que des auteurs se 
servent d’un double genitif pour exprimer une 
id(ie de possession simple ; Lowth a commis cette 
erreur. Il donne pour exemple, a soldier of the 
king’s, et dit que cette phrase equivaut a, one of 
the king’s soldiers; mais si Ton supplee I’ellipse, 


Spectator, No. 40. 
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la phrase sera, a soldier of the king’s soldiers; 
ce qui est repeter deux fois I’idee de soldat sans 
aucune utilite. 

“ Priestley, dans sa granimaire, a employe six 
pages entieresa expliquerl’ernploi du double possessif 
pour exprimer une id^e simple. II dit que dans 
quelques cas, on se sert du possessif et de la prepo- 
sition, mais que le sens est different. Ainsi, dit-il, 
this pi<jfure of my friend vent dire, cc 2)ortrait de 
mon ami; tandis que this picture of my friend’s 
signilie, ce tableau appartenant a mon ami. Cola 
est vrai, d’apres F usage ; mais, d’apres la logique, 
rien n’est plus 

“ Pour montrcr combicn cette fa5on de parler est 
vicicuse, supposons que Fon veuille dire, one of the 
king’s servants : en employant Fidiotisme que nous 
critiquons, on dira, a servant of the king’s ; et la 
phrase, si Fon supplee Fellipse, deviendra, a servant 
of the king’s servants, e’est a dire, non le scrvitcur 
du roi, mais le serviteur des serviteurs du roi.* 

“ M. Sadler protend que le possessif dans Ics 
phrases comme la suivante, that tongue of yours, 


* This is .a very wise remaTk for the present, that is, in the total 
absence of all grammatical science; for, if “ a servant of the king’s” 
means, as all grammarians must allow that it does, according to their 
manner of supplying the ellipsis, a servemt of the king's servants, it is 
evident that the servant does not belong to the king, and that the 
meaning is the reverse of what is intended. Then, in order to know 
if this be correct, we have to find out if “ a servant of the king’s ” does 
really mean “ a servant of the king’s servants.” But where arc we to 
look for information on this point ? Not amongst grammarians ; for 
the best of them cannot show in what an adjective diflers from a sub- 
stantive ; then much less can they show tlie nature of a noun in the 
possessive case, the latter being far more difhcult ; and hence, such a 
locution as “ a servant of the king’s,” though in hourly use, has never 
yet been known either grammatically or as to meaning. 
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&c., ne se rapporte qu’a la personnc indiqude par le 
pronom, et n’a aiicun rapport avec la chose poss4d^e. 
Nous sommes faches de ne pouvoir adraettrc cette 
decision, d’abord, parcequ’elle ne nous explique 
pas le role que joue dans la phrase une preposition 
sans regime*, ensuite, parcequ’elle ne s’applique 
qu’au seul cas oii le mot au possessif est un 
pronom, attendu que si le mot au possessif est un 
nom, il doit toujours etre suivi d’un nom d^ chose 
possedee, soit exprime soit sous-entendu. Crombic, 
Murray, et Lonnie, a I’exemple de Ijowth, affirmcnt 
que Ton peut employer un double possessif pour 
exprimer une idee simple ; et, de tons les auteurs de 
grarnraaircs a I’usage dcs Fran^ais, aucun, a I’ex- 
ception de M. Sadler, n’a aborde cette difficulte. 
L’usage, aujourd’hui, parait avoir completement 
decide centre la logique : nous avons cru devoir 
faire nos reserves.f ” 

Thus we perceive that both at home and abroad 
the l^inglish language must suffer seriously from 

“ * M. Sadler ne veut pas sans doiito faire entendre (|ue le mot yours 
est le regime de la preposition, car s’il y a quelque regie fixe en 
Anglais, e’est certaineinent celle cpii vent que le regime d’unc preposi- 
tion soit a robjectif. Je sais que Webs-er pretend quo dans ees sortes 
de phrases la preposition regit le nom ou le pronom au possessif, ct 
e’est la seulc inaniere d’exjdiquer grammaticalement I’emploi du pos- 
sessif double pour exprimer une idee simple de propriete ; mais je , 
crois ((ue jusqu’ici il est le seul de cette opinion : encore, cette ex- 
plication ne saurait s’appliquer a Texemple que donne Sutclifte, with 
most of Mr. Dryden’s, ou la preposition a pour regime le mot tragedies 
sous-entendu. Il y a done, de quelque maniere qu’on explique I’idio- 
tisme en question, un double eniploi d’une nieine forme pour exprimer 
deux idees distinctes.” 

■j* Grammaire complete de la Langue Anglaise par F. Churchill, 
Professeur d’Anglais au College Iloyalc Henri IV. a Paris. Ouvrage 
autorise par le Conseil Royal do I’lnstruction Publique. 1842. 
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the science of grammar being thus wholly un- 
known. Besides the censure bestowed on this 
double possessive by the English grammarian Sut- 
cliffe in England, and the English Professor of a 
French College, do we not find in the English 
Grammar adopted by all the respectable scholastic 
institutions throughout Great Britain and America 
the following concluding observation on this same 
difficulty : — “ But after all that can be said for 
this double genitive, some grammarians think that 
it would be better to avoid the use op it alto- 
GETiiEK, and to give the sentiment another form 
of expression.”* 

Now, if we are to avoid the use of it altogether, 
how are we to express ourselves ? Why, instead 
of saying “ a soldier of the king’s,” we are to say “ a 
soldier of the king ; ” for this is a sentence which 
grammarians think they can account for. But if it 
be correct to say “ a soldier of the king,” it must be 
equally correct to say “ a soldier of him ; ” and if 
we admit “ a soldier of him,’’ we ought also to 
admit “ a soldier of me.” These also are-expressions 
which gratnraarians think they can, according to 
their limited notions of the science of grammar, 
account for, and so they find them very logical ; yet 
our ears tell us t iiat they are detestable ; and a little 
farther on (that is, when we come to our discovery) 
our reason will justify our ears. 

Now we have never seen an English grammar 
that does not sanction this mode of forming our 


* Murray’s Grammar, 174. 
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possessive case. They all admit that the pre- 
position of is just the same as the s and the apos- 
trophe. When we employ a noun which we hear 
but seldom, this advice can deceive us. Thus, “ a 
house of the governor ” seems to pass olf very well ; 
but if we take a noun heard more frequently than 
the noun governor, our ears are offended, as, “ the 
house of my father ; ” and if Ave employ a pronoun 
instead of father, our ears are still more offended, 
as, “the house of him.” This arises from our 
hearing such a pronoun, perhaps, a hundred times 
for the once Ave hear father, since it is employed, 
not only for this one word father, but for every 
other noun in the English language of the same 
person, gender, and number. And if Ave choose a 
pronoun still more frequently heard than him 
(Avhich is me, inasmuch as it stands for both 
masculine and feminine nouns, whilst him stands 
for nouns masculine only), our ears are still more 
offended : indeed, I have never heard any one but 
a foreigner say “ the house of me; ” yet it is fully 
as bad to say “ the house of the governor.” 

But how does it happen tliat grammarians do 
not reject the use of the double possessive, when it 
belongs to a pronoun ? Because our ears, from 
hearing the pronoun so often, cannot be imposed 
upon so readily. Though we may be misled to say 
“ this house of the king,” or “ of the governor,” 
instead of “ this house of the king’s,” or “ of the 
governor’s,” we cannot be so easily induced to say 
“ this house of him,” or, “ this house of me ; ” yet 
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the one is just as logical as the other, that is, just 
as bad. Hence grammarians take care to tell us 
that the double possessive may be avoided in a 
grave style ; that is, when we use words out of 
frequent use, and of which our ears cannot so 
easily judge. Thus, Dr. Priestley remarks, “ Wo 
say, it is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton, though 
it would not have been more improper, only more 
familiar^ to say, a discovery of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s.” * The words more familiar here imply 
neither more nor less than better English. Besides, 
those two forms have quite opposite meanings ; it 
is only the latter (the genuine English possessive) 
which implies possession ; the former does not mean 
that Sir Isaac Newton is the author of a discovery, 
but that a discovery is made of him, and this we 
know is not intended to be meant. Grammarians, 
from not knowing how to account for this double 
possessive, have been led to employ the form re- 
commended above ; and thus, from its being ap- 
proved of in one situation, it became approved of 
in all others, to the great detriment of the genuine 
English idiom. Every English grammarian will 
tell you it is just as good to say “ give me the 
book of my brother,” as “give me my brother’s 
book;” or, “give me that book of my brother,” as 
“ give me that book of my brother’s: ” yet, “ give 
me the book of my brother,” and “ give me that 
book of my brother,” are very faulty constructions, 
and wholly foreign to the English idiom ; whereas. 


* Gram. 72. 
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“ give me my brother’s book,” and “ give me that 
book of my brother’s, ’’'Ire genuine. We even find 
in Cobbett, a writer as well acquainted with our 
idiom as Swift himself, the following observation : — 
“ But observe, this change ” (he alludes to the 
possessive case) “ is not absolutely necessary. We 
may always do -without it if we please ; for, f/ie 
hat of Richard is the same as Richard's hat." * 
Now, we are sure that when Cobbett found himself 
in the midst of his family, he never did, any more 
than any other Englishman, make use of such an 
expression as “ give me the hat of Richard,” or 
“ give me that hat of Richard;” but he inust have 
invariably said “ give me Richard’s hat,” and “ give 
me that hat of Richard’s.” 

Thus I have shown the total incapacity of gram- 
marians to account for this double possessive case 
of nouns, just as I have shown their total incapacity 
to account for the same construction when be- 
longing to pronouns; nor can they, in either in- 
stance, give the exact meaning of a noun or a 
pronoun. Indeed, no matter how we place any of 
the pronouns thine, ours, yours, &c., their 

exact meaning cannot be shown by any grammarian 
or lexicographer that ever wrote; and the exact 
meaning of a noun when forming the double pos- 
sessive is just as little known. The English idiom, 
for our want of such knowledge, is often vitiated 
when we have occasion to use nouns ; and if the 


* French Gram. Let. vi. p. 74. 
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learned have not been equally fortunate in their 
evil work when pronouns are employed, we may 
thank our ears, and not our knowledge of grammar, 
for it. Hence it appears that not only those pro- 
nouns to which allusion has been so often made 
are unknown, but even all English nouns that can 
take the possessive form. And when- 1 say un- 
known, I understand by this, that we are not only 
wholly ignorant of these words gi’ammatically con- 
sidered, but that we do not know even their 
meaning. This is an immense privation of useful 
knowledge, yet this is not all; we shall see when 
Avc come to the present discovery, that not only 
those pronouns and nouns in 'the possessive case 
are unknown, but also others in familiar use. 

And who can tell us the origin of the possessive 
sign (’s) ? The spots on the sun’s disk can be ac- 
counted for, with as much appearance of truth as 
this little mystery. Various are the conjectures 
formed respecting it. For a long time the learned 
supposed it to be a contraction of the pronoun Im, 
and that “ John’s book ” is no other than “John 
his book.” But, on, observing that we cannot 
say “ Mary his book,” though we say “ Mary’s 
book,” nor “ the men his books,” though we 
say “ the men’s books,” this opinion respecting 
its derivation was rejected. The learned have 
since begun to suppose that it is derived from 
the Saxon genitive es. But on looking over the 
declensions of nouns in the Saxon language, I 
perceive that this genitive of theirs belongs to 
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nouns masculine only. I even remark that nouns 
masculine have not (thmys such a termination for 
their genitive ; whilst our genitive is the same, al- 
ways the same, for both masculine and feminine 
nouns. Now, though I can easily conceive why 
men should reject the masculine word his as that 
from which (jur genitive is formed, since the latter 
is the same for both masculine and feminine, I 
cannot so easily account for their supposing, nay 
asserting, that it is derived from the Saxon ter- 
mination ev, since this is also masculine. Indeed 
no one can account for such inconsistency, unless it 
may be supposed to come from the vulgar opinion 
that things brought from afiir are always to be 
preferred to those we find at home. 

Addison supposes the English genitive to be de- 
rived from /<?« ; thus, in No. 135. of the Spectator, 
after alluding to the verbal termination erf, he 
says, “ I think we may add to the foregoing ob-. 
servations the change which has happened in our 
language by the abbreviation of several Avords that 
are terminated in eth, by substituting an s in the 
room of the last syllable, a? in drowns, Avalks, ar- 
rives, and innumerable other Avords, which in the 
pronunciation of our forefathers were drowneth, 
walketh, arriveth. * I might here observe that 
the same single letter on many occasions does the 
office of a whole word, and represents the his and 


Addison is here in (*rror, as I sliall have occasion to show 
when I ajfjdy my system to the discovery of all those endings of 
English verbs. 
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her of our forefathers.” Upon which Bishop Cowth 
I’emarks : “ The latter instance might have shown 
him how groundless this notion is; for it is not 
easy to conceive how the letter s, added to a femi- 
nine noun, should represent the word her, any 
more than it should the word their, added to a 
plural noun ; as the children's bread. But the direct 
derivation of this case from the Saxon genitive 
case is sufficient of itself to decide this matter.” * 
But the “ learned and sagacious Wallis,” as 
Dr. Johnson justly qualifies him, must have deter- 
mined many in rejecting Addison’s opinion. He 
is very jiositive on this point: — “ Qui autem arbi- 
trantur illud s loco vocis his, adjunctum esse 
(priori scilicet parti per Aphasresin abscissa), ideo- 
que apostrophi notam semper vel pingendam esse 
vel saltern subintelligcndarn, omnino errant. Quam- 
vis enim non negem quin apostrophi nota com- 
mode nonnunquam affigi possit, ut ipsius litcra; 
s usus distinctiiis, ubi opus est, percipiatur ; tamen 
semper fieri debere, aut ctiam ideb fieri quia vocem 
his innuat, omnino nego. Adjungitur enim et femi- 
narum nominibus propriis, et substantivis plurali- 
bus, ubi vox his sine soloecismo locum habere non 
potest.” f 

Dr. Johnson gives his opinion thus: — “These 
genitives are always written with a mark of elision, 
master's, scholar's, according to an opinion long re- 
ceived, that the ’s is a contraction of his, as the 

* Gram. 42. 

t See his Gram. p. 80. Cfl. 1664. 
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soldier’s valour for the soldier his valour; but thi^ 
cannot be the true original, because ’s is put to 
female nouns: woman’s beauty, the virgin’s deli- 
cacy, haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate ; and col- 
lective nouns, as women’s passions, the rabble’s 
insolence, the multitude’s foUy. In all these cases 
it is apparent that his cannot be understood. We 
say also, * the foundation's strength^ the diamontTs 
^ustre^ the winter's severity but in these cases his 
may be understood, he and his having formerly 
been applied to neuters in tlie place now supplied 
by it and its. This termination of the noun seems 
to constitute a real genitive, indicating possession. 
It is derived to us from those who declined smid, a 
smith ; genitive smides, of a smith ; plural smides 
or smidis, smiths ; and so on in two other of their 
seven declensions. 

“ It is a further confirmation of this opinion, 
that in the old poets both the genitive and plural 
were longer by a syllable than the original word : 
knitis for knights in Chaucer ; leavis for leaves in 
Spenser.” * 

In his dictionary, accounting for the word his, 
he also says, “It is sometimes used as a sign of 
the genitive ; as, the man his ground for the man’s 
ground. It is now rarely thus used, as its use 
proceeded probably from a false opinion that the s 
formative of the genitive was his contracted.” 

We shall see, when we come to the proper place 
for showing it, how far this opinion was false. 


* Sec his Gram. 
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Dr. Priestley says, “ The apostrophe denotes the 
omission of an [i] which was formerly inserted, 
and made an addition of a syllable to the word. Pope 
and some of his contemporaries, to avoid a harsh- 
ness in the pronunciation of some genitives, wrote 
the word his at the end of the word ; as Statius his 
Thebais, Socrates his fetters (Spectator), imagin- 
ing the 's to be a contraction for that pronoun. 
But analogy easily overturns that supposition ; for 
Venus his beauty, or men his wit, were absurd.” * 

“ In our mother-tongue nouns- were varied to form 
cases, somewhat as in Latin. This declension of 
nouns has entirely ceased, except in the genitive or 
possessive case, in which an apostrophe before s 
has been substituted for the regular Saxon termi- 
nation ep (cs).”f 

Dr. Ash in his Institutes considers our use of the 
apostrophe before the *• to be a corrupt custom, 
and he is of opinion that it ought to be dIscon. 
tinned. ^ “ Formerly,” says he, “ there were notes 
used to distinguish the ablative case singular of 
Latin nouns of the first declension, and the geni- 
tive of the fourth, which are now laid aside by 
correct writers ; and I* cannot but think that some 
time or other this wUl be the fate of the apostrophe 
in the genitive case.” He is also of opinion that 
“this case undoubtedly came from the Saxon, &c., 
and that as to the apostrophe, it was seldom used to 
distinguish the genitive case till about the begin- 
ning of the present century (the eighteenth), and 

G 3 
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then seems to have been introduced by mistake. 
At that time the genitive case was supposed to 
have had its original from a contraction ; as John's 
hook for John his hook ; but that notion has been 
sufficiently exploded ; and therefore the use of the 
apostrophe, especially in those instances where the 
pronunciation requires an additional syllable, is, I 
presume, quite indefensible. " * 

Grammarians and lexicograj)hers, in general, con- 
cur in this opinion of our genitive being derived 
from the same case in the Saxon tongue. How- 
ever the learned author of the article Grammar in 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” supposes that it 
may probably be derived from his ; whilst the no 
less able and learned writer who treats the same 
subject in Rees’s Cyclopedia boldly asserts : — 
“ The possessive case in our tongue is an evident 
abbreviation of the third declension in Latin, Father 
is house. Father’s house, the apostrophe above sup- 
plying the place of the excluded voivel.” 

Foreigners who never fail inquiring into the ori- 
ginal of our genitive, and why we make use of an 
apostrophe, and have always the object possessed 
following this case, arc often surprised at our total 
incapacity to satisfy them respecting a construction 
of which the use is for them a very great difficulty, 
but which would, of course, be greatly diminished 
were its real nature and grammatical properties 
known. 

But arc the most enlightened foreigners capable 
* I’agcs 29, 30, 
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of satisfying us respecting any of the real difficul- 
ties of their language ? Have ever any of the 
learned members of the French Academy told us 
why they say, c'est moi, c'est toi, c'est lai^ any 
more than c'est je, c'est tu, c'est il? Yet thei'e 
is a profound logical reason for it. Or do they 
know why their particijdes past sometimes vary, 
and at other times do not? A library might be 
filled with all the works written on this single dif- 
ficulty in French grammar, but the cause of this 
variation in the same word is utterly unknown ; yet, 
like every other apparent difficulty in grammar, 
it is extremely clear and simple. Or can French- 
men trace to their original sources any of the 
terminations of their verbs ? or do they even know 
whence come their infinitives in oir, as voir, pou- 
voir, devoir, &c. ? No, they do not ; no more than 
the learned Romans knew the original of tlie ter- 
minations of their nouns, adjectives, verbs, &c. ; 
yet all this is uncommonly simple. Rut let us return 
to the English language. 

We have shown how imperfect our knowledge 
of its possessive nouns and pronouns is ; we had 
previously shown how imperfect it also is with 
respect to nouns, adjectives, and personal pronouns; 
and this latter imperfection applies not only to the 
English language, but to all the languages ever 
spoken. We have now to consider those words 
known by the general name of ai).jec pive pronouns, 
such as, this, that, these, those, some, other, any, 
each, every, one, all, such, &c. The great difficulty 
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to be solved with regard to these words, is to know 
whether they are to be considered as adjectives or 
pronouns; and on this point, as the science of 
grammar stands, grammarians have only conjec- 
tures to offer. When these words precede their 
nouns, as, this book, that house, some book, the 
other house, &c., all grammarians concur in naming 
them adjective pronouns. But when they are not 
followed by their nouns, grammarians cannot agree 
as to how they should be considered ; because no 
reason sufficiently logical to gain general assent 
can be assigned. Now the difference as to meaning 
between those words when viewed as adjectives, 
and as pronouns, is very considerable. Indeed it 
is precisely the same as that which we perceive 
between the words good and goodness, or bad and 
bfidness ; that is to say, there is exactly the same 
difference between them as that which we remark 
between the words called adjectives and those 
called substantives. This difference every body 
will admit is very palpable ; hence, nothing can 
show more forcibly our total Avant of the science of 
languages than the Impossibility our learned gram- 
marians find themselves in to settle this point to 
the satisfaction of all ; it is, however, when known, 
simplicity itself. LoAvth, referring to those pro- 
nouns, says *, “ Though they may sometimes seem. 
to stand by themselves, yet they have (dways some 
substantive belonging to them, either expressed or 
understood.” 


* PatteSl, 
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If they have always some substantive belonging 
to them, expressed or understood^ l^hey are always 
adjectives, and cannot possibly be pronouns ; but 
how are we to know with certainty that when they 
have not their substantives expressed they arc 
understood ? If pointing to three books, we say, 
“ Put up those two, and give me the other,” are we 
to understand that after the word other^ the word 
book is understood ? And for what reason are we 
led to understand this? Do logicians, metaphy- 
sicians, or grammarians know any thing of the 
ellipsis? We should like to see what rules they 
have laid down respecting its use, and on what wise 
principle these rules are based, 'if there be any, for 
we have sought for them in vain. We know that 
all grammarians admit that in this instance of the 
three books the word book is understood ; but why 
do they admit this ? Simply because it does not 
offend their ears to say, “ Give me the other book 
and this is a sorry reason. Now, supposing we were 
to say, still alluding to those three books, “ Give 
me tliat one, and put up the others” are we to un- 
derstand that after the word others the word books 
is understood ? Every grammarian will now an- 
swer No, still consulting his ear, because he cannot 
bring himself to say the others books. 

Sir Charles Stoddart, referring to those words, 
says, that he “ cannot admit them to be adjectives 
when they stand by themselves, or as Lowth rather 
singularly expresses it, .'ieetn to stand by themselves. 
It is true that in such eases they often have some 
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substantive belonging to them, either expressed or 
understood^ but this only proves that they are pro- 
nouns.” * It proves quite the contrary. If the noun 
be expressed^ they cannot possibly occupy its place, 
and consequently are not joro-nouns ; and if it be 
understood^ it is the same in analysis as if it were 
expressed. The author of Hermes, alluding to 
those words, says, “ It must be confessed, indeed, 
that all these words do not always appear as pro- 
nouns. When they stand by themselves, and re- 
present some noun, (as when we say, this is virtue, 
or give me that^) then are they pronouns. But 
when they are associated to some noun, (as wlien 
we say, this habit is virtue ; or, that man defrauded 
me,) then as they supply not the place of a noun, 
but only serve to ascertain one, they fall rather 
into the species of definitives or articles.” f 

The writer in Rees’s Cyclopa:!dia says, “Mr. 
Tooke has the merit of being the first to show 
that in all circumstances that retains one and the 
same character.” Now Horne Tooke allows a 
suhauditur after the word that, when it stands 
alone, from which we arc to conclude that the 
writer in the Cyclopaedia allows one also. It is 
difficult to know, from the above passage, whether 
Harris is or is not of the same opinion. If we 
may judge from Lowth and Sir Charles Stoddart, 
who suppose a noun to be understood after adjec- 
tive pronouns, they did not suppose Harris to think 
otherwise, as from the great deference they show to 

* Eucy. Mel. t Pasc 72. 
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all his opinions, it is scarcely possible they would 
have differed from him in this particular. 

Now had Horne Tooke, in his celebrated account 
of the word that, fuUy and logically explained its 
real character “ in all circumstances,” we should 
knoAV with certainty whether it has or has not a 
noun understood after it, when not followed by one 
in such situations as, “ give me tliat and take this,” 
and “ ])ut up the other,” &c. ; and this would have 
led to an important discovery — the real nature of 
all those words called adjective ju'onouns. If we 
now descend from those high iuithorities to school 
books, what shall wo find? Nothing but doubt 
and conjectures ; and the sad and convincing proof 
that nothing is knowi. Thus iti Murray’s popular 
compilation, we find the following observations on 
the subject before us : — 

“ It is the opinion of some respectable gram- 
marians, that th(! words tlm^ tlmt, any^ sorne^ such, 
his, their, our, &c., are pronouns when they are 
used separately from the nouns to which they 
relate*; but that, when they are joined to those 
nouns, they are not to^ be considered as belonging 
to this species of words ; because, in this association 
they rather ascertain a substantive than supply the 
place of one. They assert that, in the phrases, 

‘ give me that,' ‘ this is John’s,’ and ‘ such were 
some of you,’ the words in italics are pronouns; 
but that in the following phrases they are not pro- 

* Their and our should never be used separately from the nouns to 
which they relate. 
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nouns : ‘ this book is instructive,’ ‘ some boys are 
ingenious,’ ‘ viy health is declining,’ ‘ our hearts 
are deceitful,’ i&c. Other grammarians think that 
none of th^e forms of speech can properly be called 
pronouns ; q,s;the genuine pronoun stands by itself, 
without the aid of a noun expressed or understood. 
They are of opinion, that in the expressions, ‘ give 
me that,’ ‘ this is John’s,’ &c., the noun is always 
understood, and must be supplied in the mind of 
the reader : as, ‘ give me that book ; ’ ‘ this book 
is John’s;’ and '’such persons were some persons 
amongst you.’ ” * 

Children eight or nine years old will, some short 
time hence, be filled with astonishment, when told 
that there was a time when tlie most eminent pro- 
fessors could not tell, with any ap2)earance of cer- 
tainty, how the Avords this, that, any, some, such, 
his, their, our, &c., were to be classed and con- 
sidered. This story will fill them with astonishment, 
because the principle that directs hoAV these little 
words are to be accounted for can be as easily 
understood by a child eight or nine years old, as by a 
Locke or a Newton, since it requires no greater 
power of the understanding to be clearly felt and 
admitted, than that by which we can conceive that 
a part of an apple is less than a whole one. 

I have, till now, forborne to allude to the article, 
because, from its offering no distinct image to the 
mind, its real nature is difficult to conceive. When 
languages were in their infancy, all words must 

* Murray’s Gram. 
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have had a visible meaning, we might say a pal- 
pable one. What was then our definite article the ? 
This is Horne Tooke’s account of it: “ The^ our 
article as it is called, is the imperative of the verb 
(Anglo-Saxon) Dean; which may veiy well supply 
the place of the Anglo-Saxon article ye, which is 
the imperative of peon, videre : for it answers the 
same purpose in discourse to say, see man, or, take 
man. For instance — 

‘ The man that hath not music in himself 
Is fit for treasons,’ &c. 

Take man (or see man); taken man hath not 
music, &c., SAID man or taken man is fit for 
treasons, &c. 

“ This analysed method of speech must, I know, 
seem strange and awkward to you at first mention ; 
but try it repeatedly as I have done for years ; 
apply the meaning frequently on every occasion 
where the and that are used in the language, and 
I fear not your conviction.”* 

Sir Charles Stoddart does not contradict this 
account of the English article the ; he only observes 
that were it made out more clearly than it really is, 
it would throw but little light on its “ true gram- 
matical force.” f 

Thus, Home Tooke has taken for years this little 
Avord the for the imperative of a Saxon verb mean- 
ing to see. All this is very erroneous and far- 
fetched, as we shall see in the proper place, for its 
original is to be found much nearer home. Besides, 

* Horne Tooke, ]). 345. f Met, 68. 
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it throws no light upon a singular circumstance 
connected Avith the article the as it is called ; Avhich 
is, that this Avord, although haAung no sign of the 
plural number about it, must, however, when pre- 
ceding an adjective not folloAvcd by a substantive, 
have ahvays words in the plural number corre- 
sponding Avitli it. As, “ the rich are unhappy, and 
so are the poor." All the English grammars ever 
published say, that this singularity arises from such 
adjectives having plural nouns xinderstood after 
them ; so that the example given above means, 
the rich men are unhappy, and so ai’e the poor men. 
Ihit besides that this construction is contrary to 
the English idiom, as the article should not, in such 
a case, be expressed, Ave can see no reason why a 
plural noun sliould be understood any more than 
one in the singular number. It is even clear that 
if a singular noun Avere understood the con- 
struction Avould be correct ; as, “ the rich man is 
unhappy, and so is the poor man,” But it is 
evident, though this makes good English, and 
th(; other form is favdty, that a singular noun 
cannot be understood, sine?, as we have already 
seen, adjectives used substantively have always 
Avords in the plural number corresponding Avith 
them, and it is very just that it should be so, as the 
reader will allow when he sees the original of the. 

This much I have thought it necessary to say 
respecting the principles of grammar, that it may 
be seen in Avhat state I have found this science. 
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So might I continue through all the nine parts of 
speech ; but each one shall be critically examined 
in its proper place. For the present, enough has 
been seen to leave no doubt on any impartial and 
enlightened mind, that nothing whatever indicating 
a knowledge of the science of languages has been 
hitherto known ; and if we exce2)t some vague hints 
from a few eminent philosojdiers, men do not even 
aj^pear to have suspected that they were in want 
of such a science, and that its discovery remains to 
be made. Hence, Avere this Avoi’k to sto^) here, it 
Avoidd do more for grammar than any other of the 
same kind that has yet appeared, since it clearly 
[)roves Avhat no other Avork treating the same sub- 
ject does prove, namely, that of grammar beyond 
Avhat is acquired by mere observation Ave knoAV 
nothing, not even so much as Avhat a sid)stantive, 
an adjective, or a pronouVi is. And as the con- 
sciousness of our ignorance of any art or science 
is most essential towards our becoming acquainted 
Avith it, so this jiroof of our real and total ignorance 
of the science of grammar is a great advance to- 
wards our discovering jvhat it is. For myself, this 
much at least I can say, that when I had gone thus 
far into this inquiry, and felt assured that of the 
science of grammar I kneAV nothing, and that in 
this resj)cct nobody*else was any Aviser than myself, 
I thought that even this, were I to go no farther, 
was a g^at and important discovery ; and thus I 
was encouraged to continue my research, and I soon 
began to have a foreboding of Avhat Avas to follow. 
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I have DOW to submit to the reader the view I 
have taken of the human mind, to the end that he 
^may*thoroughly understand the system by which 
I have been guided ; and should this view not 
coincide in every way Avith his own, I beg to re- 
mind him of the promise I have made, which is 
not to tell him how I ought to have made this dis- 
covery, but hoic I happened to make it. 

As my sole object is for the present to com- 
municate to the public the science of languages, 
there will be no necessity for noticing here any 
other part of the entire opinion I may have formed 
of the powers of the mind, than as much as may 
serve to shoiv, in a plain and concise manner, the 
discovery which has been made by adhering to this 
opinion. Nor is there any necessity for calling the 
reader’s attention to the great question upon which 
he and I now enter. Every body who knows any 
thing must be aware, that an inquiry into the 
nature of the human mind has been considered by 
eminent philosophers as the most important of all 
inquiries; and it is not without reason that it has 
been so considered, since it is solely to the mind 
that man is indebted for all his knowledge and 
power. 
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THE MIND. 

Lexicographers allow this word to have se- 
veral significations ; but in the view now to be 
taken of it, I have to notice only one of them, and 
hence I say, it means that intellectual power by which 
we think and move. Whilst thus considering mind, 
there are two questions (on which a great deal 
depends, as we shall see hereafter) to be solved. The 
first question may stand thus : Is the mind a being 
separate from the body? And the second thus: 
Is the mind a material or an immaterial substance ? 
In other words — Is it body or soul? Before I 
presume to offer my own opinion on both these 
points, it will not be out of place to set down here, 
that the reader may the more easily judge for 
himself, what others have already decided respect- 
ing them. 

Dr. Johnson, a man wcU acquainted with words, 
and the different meanings assigned them by emi- 
nent writers, defines mind, whilst considering it as 
I now do, “ the intelligent power.” By the follow- 
ing Avords, which are taken from the example he 
gives under this meaning, it is easy to perceive 
that he believes the mind to be immaterial : — “ A 
part or particle of the soul, whereby it doth under- 
stand, not depending upon matter, nor needing any 
organ, free from passion coming from without, and 
apt to be dissevered as eternal from that which is 

H 
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mortal.”* And this opinion is still confirmed by 
the following example which he gives from Dry- 
den: — 

“ I thought th’ eternal mind 
Had made us masters.” 

Locke, also, whose Essay on the Human Under- 
standing is nothing more, as Home Tooke some- 
where observes, than an essay on words, says, 
Avhilst referring to this intelligent, this thinking 
power, “ The soul is agreed on all hands to be that 
in us which thinks.” f 

Dr. Johnson, who defines spirit to be an im- 
material substance, an intellectual being, gives 
under this meaning from Locke and Watts the two 
following examples, from which it is clear that he 
makes no difference, no more thap Locke and 
Watts do, between mind and spirit : — 

“ Spirit is a substance wherein thinking, know- 
ing, doubting, and a power of moving, do subsist. ”| 

“ If we seclude space, there will remain in the 
world but matter and mind, or body and^fp^’^V.”§ 

Locke says also||, “ Our idea of soul, as an im- 
material spirit, is of a substance that thinks, and 
has a power of exciting m6tion in body by willing 
or thought.” 

There is a clever essay on the human mind in 
“ The Spectator^, from which I ta^ the following 
passage : — “It is impossible to attend to such 

Raleigh. 

f See his letter to the Bishop of Worcester in his Essay on. the 
Human Understanding, vol. ii. p. 332. 
t Locke. § Watts’s I^ogic. || Vol. ii. p. 23. ^ No. 554. 
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instances as these* without being raised into a 
contemplation on the wonderful nature of an 
human mind, which is capable of such progressions 
in knowledge, and can contain such a variety of 
ideas, mthout perplexity or confusion. How rea- 
sonable is it from hence to infer its divine original ! 
And wliilst we find unthinking matter endued 
with a natural power to last for ever, unless anni- 
hilated by Omnipotence, how absurd would it be to 
imagine that a being f so much superior to it 
should not have the same privilege.” 

In the same paper soul is several times taken for 
mind. 

Dugald Stewart is also very positive with regard 
to the immateriality of the mind, as we may per- 
cewe from the following passage : — 

“ The notions we annex to the words matter 
and MIND, as is well remarked by Dr. Eeid|, are 
merely relative. If I am asked what I mean by 
matter ? I can only explain myself by saying, it is 
that which is extended, figured, coloured, move- 
able, hard or soft, rough or smooth, hot or cold ; — 
that is, I can define jt in no other way than by 
enumerating its sensible qualities, which the con- 
stitution of my nature leads me to refer to some- 
thing which is extended, figured, and coloured. 
The case is precisely similar with respect to Mind. 
We are not immediately conscious of its existence, 

* The writer refers to Boyle, Sir Isaac Newton, and Leonardo da 
Yinci. 

t The mind. J Essay on the Active Powers of Man, pp. 8, 9. 
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but we are conscious of sensation, thought, and 
volition ; operations which imply the existence of 
something which feels, thinks, and wills. Every 
man, too, is impressed with an irresistible con- 
viction that all these sensations, thoughts, and 
volitions belong to one and the same being; to that 
being which he calls hitiiself; a being which he is 
led, by the constitution of his nature, to consider 
as something distinct from his body, and not as 
liable to be impaired by the loss or mutilation of 
any of his organs.” * 

A little farther on the same writer observes : — 

“ Surely, when we attempt to explain the nature 
of that principle which feels, and thinks, and wills, 
by saying that it is a material substance, or that it 
is the result of material organisation, we impose on 
ourselves by woi'ds ; forgetting that matter as well 
as mind is known to us by its cpialities and attri- 
butes alone, and that we are totally ignorant of the 
essence of either.” f 

Bacon also considers the mind as the soul, and 
as distinct from the body : — “ Quantum ad doc- 
tnnam de feedere^ sive de comm, uni vinculo animee 
et corporis : Ea in duas partes tribui possit. Quem- 
admodum enim inter foederatos intercedunt, et 
mutua rerum suarum communicatio et mutua 
officia ; sic foedus istud aniraie et corporis duabus 
similiter rebus continetur: Nimirum ut describa- 
tur ; quo modo hae duo (anima scil. et corpus) se 

* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, p. 3. 
t Page 5. 
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invicem detegant, et quo modo invicem in se agant ; 
notitia sive indicatione et hnpressione." * 

French philosophers of great repute do also con- 
sider the mind as immaterial, and wholly distinct 
from the body. Thus Descartes, the glory of 
France, and who is allowed to have examined this 
question more minutely than anybody else, ex- 
presses himself on this subject in the following 
precise and positive manner: “ Pour ce que je sais 
que toutes les choscs que je con5oi8 clairement et 
distinctement peuvent etre produites par Dieu 
telles que je les con§ois, il suffit que je puisse conce- 
voir clairement et distinctemtjnt une chose sans 
une autre potir etre certain que I’une est distincte 
ou differente de I’autre, parce qu’elles peuvent etre 
mises separ^ment, au rnoins par la toute puis- 
sance de Dieu ; et il n’importe par quelle puissance 
cette separation se fasse pour etre oblige a les 
juger differentes ; et partant, de cela meme que je 
connais avec certitude que j’existe, et que cepen- 
dant je ne remarque point qu’il appartienne neces- 
sairement aucune autre chose a ma nature ou a 
mon essence, si non qu§ je suis une chose qui pense, 
je conclus fort bien que mon essence consiste en 
cela seul, que je suis une chose qui pense, ou une 
substance dont toute I’essence ou la nature n’est 
que de penser. Et quoique peut-etre, ou plutbt cer- 
tainement, comrne je le dirai tantot, j’aie un corps 
auquel je suis tres-^troitement conjoint; n^an- 
moins, pour ce que d’un cote j’ai une clair et distincte 

* De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum, lib. iv. c. 1. 
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id4e de moi-meme en tant que je suis seulement 
une chose qui pense et non 4tendue, et que d’un 
autre j’ai une id4e distincte du corps en tant qu’il 
est seuleinent une chose (5tendue et qui ne pense 
point, il est certain que moi, c’est a dire mon ame^ 
par laquelle je suis ce que je suis, est entierement 
et v6ritablement distincte de mon corps, et qu’ellc 
pent 6tre ou exister sans lui.” * 

Alluding elsewhere to this power of thinking and 
doubting^ which he discovered in himself, Descartes 
also observes : “ Je connus dela que j’ctais une 

substance dont toute I’essence ou la nature n’est 
que de penser, et qui, pour etre n’a besoin d’aucun 
lieu, ni ne depend d'aucune chose materielle." f 
Another great man also observes : “ Je puis bien 
concevoir un homme sans mains, sans pieds; je le 
conceverais mSme sans tcte, si I’experience ne 
m’apprenait que c’est par la qu’il pense. C’est done 
la pens(ie qui fait I’etre de 1’ homme, et sans quoi 
on ne pent le concevoir. Qu’est-ce qui sent du 
plaisir en nous ? est-ce la main ? est-ce le bras ? 
est-ce la chair ? est-ce le sang ? On verra qu’il faut 
que ce soit quelque cliose d’^MMATEBiELLE.” J 

The opinion entertained by Malebranche respect- 
ing the nature of the mind, is in conformity with 
all the preceding authorities : “ L’esprit de I’homme 
n’^tant point mat(!iriel ou 6tendu, est sans doute 
une substance simple, indivisible, et sans aucune 
composition de parties.” § 

* Meditation sixienie, 106. ed. de Jules Simon, 1842. 

I Discours sur la Methode, meme cd. p. 20. 

I Pensces de Pascal. 

§ De la Recherche de la Veritc, tom. i. p. 4. 
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Condillac, in his Essai sur V Origine des Connais- 
sances humaines^ is so far from considering the mind 
to be different from the soul, that instead of saying 
les operations de V esprit^ which he might have said 
with great propriety, he has les operations de Vdms*^ 
by which he understands both mind and soul. He 
does not allow the mind to be even the most subtile 
part of the body, and he consequently wholly re- 
jects such an opinion : “ Le pdche originel a rendu 
fflmc si dependaute du corps, que bien des jdiilo- 
sophes ont confondu ces deux substances. 11s ont 
cru que la premiere n’est que ce qu’il y a dans le 
corps de plus d61i4, de plus subtil, et de plus ca- 
pable do mouvement : mais cette opinion est une 
suite du pen de soin qu’ils ont eu de raisonner 
d’aprfes des idees exactes.” f 

Laromigui^re, Condillac’s distinguished follower 
and rival, has also the following words in his phi- 
losophy : — 

“ On me permettra sans doute de supposcr, con- 
formement la croyance des peuples, et a celle des 
plus grands philosophcs, que nous avons une dme 
distincte du corps.” J 

This philosopher, as avcII as Descartes, Pascal, 
Malebranche, and Condillac, considers this thinking 
power to be the same as the soul. Hence by dme, 

* Witness the title he gives to the first part of his “ Essai sur 
rOriginc des Connaissances humaines it is in these words : — “ Des 
materiaux de nos connaissances, et particulierement des operations de 
Vame"' 

t Essai sur I’Origine des Connaissances humaines, p. 20 
t Page 63. 
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in the instance here given, he understands esprit or 
mindy as well as our immortal being. Thus, else- 
where he says, “ On ne voit pas comment rA,me et 
le corps se modifient reciproquement, cependant le 
fait reste ; toutes le fois que le corps revolt quelque 
impression I’^me dprouve unc sensation ; et lorsque 
I’&me prend une determination, le corps I’excicute.”* 
Hence it is evident that he makes no difference 

’ll 

between the mind and the soul. 

M. Cousin seems to adopt Plato’s opinion, and 
to consider the mind as the Divinity itself : “ Qu’est- 
ce que Dieu? Je vous I’ai dit, c’est la pensee en 
soi, la pens6e absolue avec ses momens fondamcn- 
taux, la raison cternelle, substance et cause des 
v<3rit4s quel’liomme aper 9 oit.”f And again: “Leib- 
nitz a dit : ‘ II y a de I’etre dans toute proposition;’ 
or une proposition n’est qu’une pensee exprimiie, et 
dans toute proposition il y a do I’etre, parce que il y a 
de I’etre dans toute pensee ; or I’id^e de I’etre a son 
plus bas degr6 iraplique unc idee, plus ou moins claire 
mais ri^elle, de I’etre en soi, c’cst a dire, de Dieu.”J 
Thus we have seen that the greatest philosophers 
of modem times suppose that power by which we 
move and think to be the same as our immortal 
being. The ancients also, Avhether supposing the 
mind, like Plato, to be an emanation of the di- 
vinity, or, like Aristotle, to be composed of the 
same matter as the heavens ; or whether they 
express their hopes or their doubts upon the pro- 

* Page 251. 

t Cours (le I’Histoire de la Philosophie, vol. i. 6me lec^on, p 12. 

i Page 21. 
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bability of a future state, refer to the mind or soul 
during life, as to a being wholly different from the 
body : — 

“ Ignoratur enim qua? sit natura animai, 

Nata sit ; an, contra, nascentibus insinuetur : 

Et simul intereat nobiscum morte dircmpta ; 

An tenebras Orci visat, vastasque lacunas, 

An pecudes alias divinities insinuet se.” Lucretius. 

They were even so strongly impressed with the 
belief of the mind’s being separate from the body, 
that its form and plaee of rest in it have given rise 
to numerous conjectures. Hence Cicero remarks: — 
“ Qua facie quidem sit anunus, aut iibi habitet, ne 
quserendum quidem est.” 

But however the ancients may differ among 
themselves in other respects concerning the mind 
or the soul, few of them could dissent from Cicero’s 
definition of it when he says : “ Animus est qui 
viget, qui sentit, qui meminit, qui prsevidet, et 
moderatur, et movet, id corpus cui praepositus est.” 

Nor do the opinions respecting the nature of the 
mind, which 1 have given above from Descartes, 
Pascal, Malebranche, Locke, &c. contradict in the 
least this of Cicero’s ; end as he has minutely ex- 
amined what the greatest men of antiquity have 
thought on this subject*, it maybe safely inferred 
that his notion of -this active power, by which Ave 
think and move, does not, whilst it belongs to the 
body, Siffer from theirs. In like manner, as the 
modernli use soul or spirit for the mind, ancient 


* See bis Tusculan questions. 
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philosophers employ spiritus. Thus Locke, justify- 
ing his use of the word spirit in the same sense, 
observes in one of his letters to the Bishop of 
Worcester that Virgil and Cicero, who of all the 
Romans understood philosophy and Latin best, 
employ spiritus in the same manner, which corre- 
sponds with these words already quoted from him : 
“ The soul is agreed on all hands to be that in us 
which thinks.” 

Ancient philosophers have also supposed the 
mind (that is, the most eminent amongst them) to 
be of a substance very different from the body; 
such as air, ether, fire, or light, in short, to be the 
same as the soul, Avhich, for the most part, they 
seemed to believe as material, though not of a gross 
substance, or such as might be handled, but as 
composed of a very subtile matter. 

Such are the opinions that have mostly pi’evailed 
in ancient and modern times respecting the human 
mind. 

Now, if philosophers had considered the mind as a 
material, and not as an immaterial, substance, would 
there be, in such a consideration of it, any thing 
immoral or irrebgious ? or would it imply that the 
soul must be also material ? In such an opinion 
there would be nothing that .might be said to 
offend morality or religion, nor could it hence be 
inferred, as we shall see presently, that the soul is 
material ; unless, however, men were to assert, as 
they have ever done, that soul and mind had the 
same meaning. Then have philosophers raised them- 
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selves to the height of this great question when 
they considered the mind to be equal to their 
immortal being ? This thinking power is, to be 
sure, a noble piece of workmanship ; the greatest 
on earth, since it is the greatest power in man. But 
have philosophers seen the immortal soul, and 
minutely inquired into its powers and perfections, 
to entitle them to judge of it so readily as they do, 
when they presumptuously assert their mind is 
exactly the same thing ? How have they presumed 
to limit the power of the Creator of all things, by 
thus allowing it to be inferred that, because the 
mind is astonishingly great, he cannot create any 
thing greater ? Have they forgotten that it is after 
all, notwithstanding its many splendid endowments, 
perishable and corrupt ? Like the body, it is 
subject to infirmity ; nor is it in old age, any more 
than the leg or the arm, what it is in the prime of 
life. An immoderate use of certain bquors or 
medicines can injure it just as it does tlie body ; 
yet this is the substance which philosophei's con- 
sider as immaterial, and as the immortal soul. 
Indeed, this is to thiqk and to reason not only 
illogicaUy and erroneously, but grossly; I might 
even say, were ignorance a proof of sin, that this 
were sinful reasoning. Do men, when they declare 
the mind to be immaterial, ever bestow a thought 
on the meaning of this word. How can matter 
injure that which is immaterial? How is it pos- 
sible that a few grains of a certain medicine can 
whoUy derange the mind, if the latter be of a 
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nature which no matter can touch ? and this is 
what we do understand by an immaterial or spirit- 
ual substance : it is something of which the qualities 
are not tangible, and that are wholly beyond the 
reach and power of matter. In short, it is a spirit, 
for this cannot be handled, as our Saviour tells 
us: — 

“ And as* they thus spake, Jesus himself stood 
in the midst of them, and saith unto them. Peace be 
unto you. But they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had seen a spirit. And he 
said unto them. Why are ye troubled ? and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and l)oncs, as ye see me 
have.” * 

As it cannot be denied that the mind may be 
made to suffer from matter, philosophers, as long 
as they consider the mind to be immaterial, make 
matter act upon immateriality, than which, accord- 
ing to themselves, nothing can be more absurd. 
Thus Laromiguitjre, rejecting the opinion of those 
philosophers' who allow the mind to act upon the 
body, and the body upon the mind, observes : “ Le 
corps (itant une substance (itendue et I’ilme une 
substance iiwitendue, con 9 oit-on Taction physique 
de Tune sur Tautre ? Tangere eniin aut tangi nisi 
corpus nulla potest res, a dit Lucrece ; une chose ne 
pent toucher ou 6tre touch^e qu’autant qu’elle est 
corps, qu’autant qu’elle a des parties. L’4me ne 


St. Luke, xxiv. 36. 
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saurait done recevoir le contact du corps ; et I’in- 
flux physique est impossible.” * 

Then (hiring life the body has no soul, that is, 
its mind which may be seriously affected by matter, 
is not its soul. No philosopher could be more con- 
vinced of the immateriality of the mind, and of its 
being something entirely distinct from the body, 
than the author here quoted. 

As the liability of the mind to infirmity and 
error cannot be denied, philosophers do but degrade 
the soul by supposing it and the mind to be one ; 
and this error of theirs is so much the more lament- 
able, as it must have hitherto tended to keep us 
from acquiring a knowledge of the mind. But 
how, it may be asked, are we to account for its 
extraordinary powers, if we do not suppose it to be 
the soul ? Matter, it wiU be remarked, cannot 
think, nor has it the power of voluntary motion. 
By this word matter, when thus employed, men 
understand inanimate substance ; but they ought 
to remark that animals do think, and move; so 
that if thinking and free motion be what entitles 
the mind to the right gf being considered as the 
soul, a dog, a fox, or a monkey, may be also said 
to have a soul; for these are animals that move 
and think, and that often show a great deal of 
activity and shrewdness in doing so. If I wish to 
raise my arm, and that agreeably to my wish it 
rises, my mind then acts, it is true, since it is by its 
will my arm has been put in motion ; and if a dog 

* Lemons de Philosophic, 2nde partie, p. 249. 
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■wishes to get into a room of which the door is only 
partly closed, ■will he not push it before him and 
enter ? And does not his intelligence then act, as 
mine does when I raise my arm, or when I open 
a door with my hand ? I need not here allude to 
the numerous proofs that might be given of the 
natural and acquired knowledge of many animals 
— they are knoivn to every body. In Lord 
Brougham’s “ Dissertations on Subjects of Science 
connected with Natural Theology” are several 
curious anecdotes proving the wonderful acuteness 
of animal intelligence, and leaving it beyond all 
doubt that it differs from human intelligence only 
in degree. 

But how, it wiU be asked, are we to account for 
the motion given to my arm ? Just as we account 
for that of any other substance. If we see a hoop 
rolling, we know that some other body has given it 
this motion. If we see a needle move, we also know 
that it must have received its motion from some 
other body having the power (either from its own 
motion at the time, or from its quality of attraction, 
such as we ivitness in the loadstone,) of giving 
motion to a needle. Motion indicates the power of 
moving, and power ■without substance cannot be.* 
And as my arm does not move when I ■wish to 
move it, but agreeably to my mind; hence my 
mind has a power, and as power without substance 
is inconceivable, hence my mind must be a sub- 

* “ I agree with Sir Isaac Newton, that power without substance is 
inconceivable.” — Dr. Reid. 
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stance ; by which I mean something within me so 
situated as to be connected with all those parts of 
my body, to which I may, independent of every 
thing else, give motion. And after the same man- 
ner that any substance may be deprived of its 
means of giving motion to another substance, so 
the mind may be deprived of the power of giving 
motion to the hand. Thus, if I fasten one end of a 
string to a baU, and hold the other end, I may, 
though at a considerable distance from the ball, put 
it in motion by pulling the string ; but if when 1 am 
about to do so, a person take finn hold of any other 
part of the string, or press it strongly against the 
ground, or cut it in two, it will not be in my power, 
by puUing the string, to give motion to the ball. In 
like manner, if the nerves which connect my hand 
with my mind, that is, which go from my hand to 
the brain (for this I take to be the mind), be firmly 
held or pressed upon by some strong body, or if 
they be cut asunder, my mind will in vain try to 
give motion to my hand. But if the nerves which 
connect my hand with my brain recover their 
strength, my mind may,immediately give motion to 
my hand, just as a link between any two material 
substances may, if in a proper state for the pur- 
pose, allow the one to act upon the other. Now, if 
the mind were immaterial, this could not be, for it 
would not then need the assistance of any thing 
material to give it power ; nor can it be conceived 
how matter may be linked with immateriality, with 
that which is not tangible. It were just as reason- 
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able to suppose that a spirit may be handled, not- 
•vsdthstanding our notion of it, which is, that this 
cannot possibly happen. If the mind be immate- 
rial, I willingly admit that it may be the soul, 
though of this I can give no proof; and that hence 
the mind and soul are two names for the same 
immaterial substance. • Now it is wholly impos- 
sible that any single thing which bears two names 
may be injured under one of those two names, and 
not under the other. Thus, if we allow London to 
have been the capital of England in the year 1660, 
we cannot say that London was almost destroyed 
by fire in the year 1666, without also admitting 
that the capital of England was nearly destroyed 
by fire in the same year ; since by London and the 
capital of England we mean one and the same thing. 

Hence if my mind be injured from having taken 
a certain portion of a certain drug, it must follow 
that my soul, if it be the same as my mind, is in- 
jured also ; since it is wholly impossible that any 
thing having two names can escape injury if it 
suffers under either of them. A man may be a 
good poet and a bad historian ; but we cannot cen- 
sure him in the latter capacity, without making 
the individual named the good poet receive also 
our censure, since the good poet and the bad his- 
torian make the same individual. Then if the 
mind be the same as the soul, the one cannot pos- 
sibly suffer without the other suffering also; so 
that if any body were, through inadvertency, to 
take so much of a pernicious drug as to impair his 
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mind, we should, whilst considering the mind to he 
the soul, believe his soul to be equally impaired, 
since philosophers assert that the soul and the 
mind are one and the same being : then as no sen- 
sible or charitable person can for a moment believe, 
that because the j^iind is injured the soiil must be 
injured also, it follows, that no sensi^e or charitable 
person can, afte'r a moment’s reflection, believe the 
mind to be the soul. If hitherto this has been be- 
lieved, it has arisen from philosophers having been 
misled by erroneous princijdes. Then the mind is 
a material substance, a7id is endued, like other ma- 
terial substances, with qualities peculiar to itself. 
It is the brain; and the power of thinking and 
giving motion to the dilfei’ent parts of the body 
Avhich belong to this substance may be called 
mitid, but very improperly the soul, from which 
it differs widely, and of - which by experience we 
can know nothing in this world. 

By this view of the mind, it is not made less 
great and intelligent than it really is ; but the soul 
is raised above it ; since the moment we admit the 
mind and the soul to lj,e different substances, the 
one material, and the other immaterial, the latter 
must, on account of its imperishable nature, be 
supposed infinitely superior to the former; and 
hence our idea of the Divinity is exalted, since we 
thus conceive him, notwithstanding our high opi- 
nion of the human mind, as having created another 
being (the soul) infinitely greater. 

Philosophers have supposed that, by allowing the 

I 
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mind to be material, they were compelled to take a 
similar view of the soul ; and this reasoning is logi- 
cal and consistent, since they have considered the 
mind and the soul as the same substance ; but if 
they allow them to be different substances, their 
opinion of the one cannot in t]je least affect the 
other. Thus Descartes somewhere says, that to 
believe the mind to be immaterial, must induce 
men to believe in the immortality of the soul. But 
as the mind is not supposed to be immaterial, but 
• from its having the power of feeling which is de- 
nied to a body, it must hence follow that animals 
are immortal also, since it is clear that they can 
feel as wcU as we do. Hence Descartes and his 
followers have been obliged to suppose that ani- 
mals are only a species of automatons, and that 
they neither feel nor think. “ The body,” says Du 
Marsais, “ cannot feel ; it is only the soul that feels. 
Hence comes the opinion of the Cartesians, who 
have imagined tliat animals are but mere automa- 
tons, like Vaucanson’s flute-player and duck; for, 
they remark, if animals feel they must have a soul, 
and so be capable of doing .what is right and "wrong, 
and consequently be deserving of reward and punish- 
ment, whence it would follow, they continue to ob- 
serve, that the soul of animals must be immortal.”* 
Many persons vsdll doubtless say it was very ab- 
surd in Descartes and his followers to suppose that 
animals are mere automatons ; and to assert that they 
neither feel nor think. But it is not for this reason 


* Logique de Du Marsais, p. 51. 
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they should be considered absurd ; for it is just that 
when they believe feeling to be that which rlistin- 
guishes the soul from the body, that they should 
deny the power of feeling to animals, or else allow 
them to have a soul ; hence the Cartesians are only 
absurd when they suppose the mind, .or the power 
of feeling, to be the same as the soul. 1 can see 
only one means by which Descartes might escape 
the absurdity of which he and his followers are 
guilty from the view they have taken of the mind, 
and this Avere to be guilty of another absurdity ; 
namely, to suppose that animals also have souls, 
and that, consequently, they arc entitled to reward 
and punishment in a future statcj. 

That a very religious and enlightened man has 
been led to adopt this means, in order to hold up 
to the opinion fonned of the mind, must appear 
pi'ctty clear fi’om a perusal of the folloAving pas- 
sage : “ Ce que se passe dans les betes est connu de 
Dieu, dont la puissance infinie peut avoir fait des 
4mes de diflbrentes ordres, dont les unes seront 
immortelles, et les autres mortelles : les unes con- 
naltront le bien et le maj, et les autres n’en auront 
aucune connaissaiicc. II y a dilfiirents ordres dans 
les anges ; il y a differents degrcs de lumiere parmi 
les &mes ; et ne convient-on pas que les imbeciles, 
et les insenses, et mcme les enfants jusqu’a un cer- 
tain age, sont inciipables de bien et de mal ? ” * 

But how are Ave to recon eile the singular reason- 
ing of those philosophers who define the mind to 


* Logique de Du Marsais, p. 52. 
I 2 
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be that power within us by which we think and 
move, and who maintain that it must for this 
reason be the same as the soul, if^ whilst admitting 
that animals also are endued with the power of 
thinking and moving, they deny that they have 
souls ? To suppose them to be only automatons, 
or that they have an immortal being, will, though 
these opinions arc extremely ridiculous, be found, 
on examination, far more logical than this contra- 
dictory mode of reasoning, which allows animals, 
at one and the same time, to have and not to have 
the same thing ; foi‘ if the power of thinking and 
spontaneous motion be wliat constitutes the mind, 
animals, since it is evident that they are so en- 
dowed, must have a mind ; and if the mind is the 
same as the soul, it folloAvs that they must have 
a soul also, or words have no jneaning. 

In order to show how far animals have a mind, 
let us here transcribe from Locke a few of those 
qualities that do constitute a mind, and see if ani- 
mals are in any way entitled to them. I beg to call 
the reader’s attention to the words in italics. . 

Locke observes, “ that perception is the first 
operation of aU our intellectual faculties, and the 
inlet of all knowledge in our minds" * A little fur- 
ther on he observes f,. “ The next faculty of the 
mind, whereby it makes a further progress towards 
knowledge, is that which I call retention, or the keep- 
ing of those simple ideas which from sensation or 
reflection it hath received.” 

* Vol. i. p. 136, t Chap, retention^ section contemplation. 
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He next alludes to memory, or the power of re- 
viving ideas in the mind, and says, “ Memory in an 
intellectual creature is necessary in the next degree 
to perception. It is of so great moment, that where 
it is wanting, all the rest of our faculties are in a great 
measure useless ; and we in our thoughts^ reasonings, 
and hioidedge, could not proceed beyond present ob- 
jects were it not for the assistance of our memories.” 

In order to prove the importance of rnemory he 
adds, “ It is reported of that prodigy of parts. 
Monsieur Pascal, that, tiU the decay of his health 
liad impaired his niemo'ry, he forgot nothing of 
what he had done, read, or thought, in any part of 
his rational age. This is a privilege so little knoAvn 
to most men that it s(!ems almost incredible,” &c. 

At the bottom of the same page is a section, 
entitled “ Brutes have nienioi'y;” and the words 
following it are, “ This faculty of laying up 
and retaining the ideas that are brought into 
the mind several other animals seem to have to a 
great degree as well as man; for, to pass by other 
instances, birds learning of tunes, and the endea- 
vours one may observe in them to hit the notes 
right, put it past doubt with me that they have 
■perception and retain ideas in their memories, and 
use them for patterns; for it seems to me impos- 
sible that they should endeavour to conform their 
voices to notes, as it is plain they do, of which they 
had no ideas.” And thus he continues to assure 
us that birds must be very intelligent creatures, 
since they possess that faculty which Monsieur 

I 3 
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Pascal had in such a wonderful degree, and with- 
out which all other faculties would be useless. If 
the reader will cast his eye over the passages just 
quoted from Locke, he will perceive, from the 
words in italics, a part of what must exist in any 
being possessed of memory. Thus we see per- 
ception^ intellectual faculties^ knowledge, mind, re- 
tention, contemplation, reflection, ideas, &c. 

Then the only ditference, as to mind, between 
men and animals, is that the former are superior to 
the latter ; and hence the human mind cannot be 
immaterial nor immortal ; that is to say, it cannot 
be the same as the soul, if we allow the latter to 
be both immaterial and immortal, or either. 

But why do philosophers suppose the mind to be 
the same as the soul? From observing that inani- 
mate matter has no such power, it being incapable 
of thought or spontaneous motion. Thus, though 
Locke admits that he has not demonstratively 
proved the mind to be immaterial, yet he presumes 
that as THINKING demonstrates God to be imma- 
terial, it “ will prove it in the highest degree pro- 
bable that the thinking substance in us is imma- 
terial.” * Then it must follow that the thinking 
substance in a bird is also immaterial, since it has 
received this thinking substance from God. Indeed, 
it seems presuming a little too much to suppose 
that God, because he is an immaterial substance, 
must have made our minds immaterial also ; that 
is, of his own divine essence. It Avould be more 
rational and more becoming in mortals to suppose 

* Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, vol. ii. p. 3325 
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that, whilst in this corrupt world, however superior 
the human mind may be when compared to the 
intelligent powers of aU other animals, it must be 
of a substance greatly inferior to the Divine nature, 
or to the nature of that immortal being, the soul, 
which is to live for ever in his presence. 

The difference between matter and immateriality 
appears to me so great, that though I have a very 
faint notion of the latter, I cannot conceive how two 
substances so opposite could abide together. Hence, 
though an immaterial being were to visit our earth, 
it seems to me that he could not do so without 
becoming for the time of his stay material, any 
more than a human being if he had the power of 
visiting the sun could do so without first changing 
his nature. Then am I led to suppose that were 
immateriality to enter for a moment into any mortal 
being, death would immediately follow. I do also 
believe that man’s nature could not endure the 
least portion of that bliss or woe belonging to an 
immaterial being when in a happy or an unhappy 
state, without his dying at the instant. 

This power of thinking and spontaneous motion 
belonging to the mind is not more incomprehensible 
than the power of attraction which we witness in the 
loadstone. And if it be observed “ that we cannot 
conceive how matter can think,” and that conse- 
quently it is the soul which thinks, and not the 
body, this kind of reasoning, as Locke himself 
justly observes, “ brings down God’s infinite power 
to the size of our capacities for can there be any 
%■ I 4 
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reasoning more absurd than to suppose that the 
Creator of all things cannot give to matter the 
power of thinking, just as he gives to the loadstone 
the power of attraction, simply because we cannot 
conceive how this may be ? 

From this observation of Locke’s respecting the 
possibility of the mind being material, he appears 
opposed to his own words when he also says, “ This 
thinking substance [God], which has been from eter- 
nity, I have proved to be immaterial. This eternal, 
immaterial, thinking substance, has put into us a 
thinking substance, which, whether it be a material 
or immaterial substance, cannot bo infallibly demon- 
strated from our ideas ; though from them it may 
be proved, that it is to the highest degree probable 

that it is IMMATERIAL.” * 

But, as Locke positively asserts in the following 
passage, that the soul, though immortal, is mate- 
rial, he ought not, if he were consistent with him- 
self, to talk of the mind OiS being probably to the 
highest degree immaterial, since he also says, 
“ The soul is agreed on all hands to be that in us 
which thinks.” “ To what 1 have said in my book 
to show that all the great ends of religion and mo- 
rality are secure barely by the immortality of the 
soul, without a necessary supposition that the soul 
is immaterial, I crave leave to add, that immor- 
tality may and shall be annexed to that which in its 
own nature is neither immaterial nor immortal, as 
the Apostle expressly declares in these words: 

* Vol. ii. p. 334. 
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‘For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality.’ ” * 

Now, if the soul be “ in its own nature neither 
immaterial nor immortal,” it follows, if there be 
no middle state, that it must be both material and 
mortal. And this, it would appear, Locke en- 
deavours still farther to prove, when, after having 
examined what Virgil and Cicero allow to be un- 
derstood on this subject from their use of the word 
spiritus^ he adds, “ Nor' was it the heathen world 
alone that had this notion of spirit — the moat en- 
lightened of all the ancient people of God, Solomon 
himself, speaks after the .same manner : ‘ That 
which befallcth the sons of men -befalleth beasts, 
even one thing befalleth them; as one dieth, so 
dieth the other, yea, they ha-^^e all one spirit.’ ” 
Hence we are led to conclude, that man’s mind 
or spirit, whilst on earth, is, like all things here 
below, material, and that its immateriality and im- 
mortality do not begin .till death, Avhen the luiman 
mind becomes a soul ; and respecting the divine na- 
ture of which we cannot, it is reasonable to suppose, 
have, whilst in our present state of ignorance, but a 
very faint idea ; so that to assert that our mind is 
the same as our soul is the extreme of human vanity 
and presumption ; to say nothing of the confined 
views and erroneous conclusions of such reasoning. 

o 

Hence Locke, speaking here as he does of the soul, 
is opposed to himself when he asserts that the 
mind is, to the highest degree of probability, im- 

* Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, voL ii. p. 332 . 
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material. He is also opposed to himself, when 
he says*, “ Our ideu. of soul, as an immaterial 
spirit, is of a substance that thinks, and has 
a power of exciting motion in body by willing 
or thought.” It must also produce a bad effect 
on some persons, to allow them to believe that the 
soul is no fetter than the mind, and that the latter 
is immaterial, or the same as the soul. Thus the 
celebrated Arnauld, one of Descartes’s warmest and 
most enlightened admirers, observes, “ Ce qui aug- 
mente cette difficulte est, que cette vertu de penser 
semble etre attachee aux organes corporels, puisque 
dans les enfants eUe parait assoupie, et dans les 
fous tout-a-fait (iteinte ct perdue, cc que ces per- 
son nes impies et meurtriercs des flraes nous objec- 
tent principalement.” t 

Having thus shown the mind to be a material 
substance, endued with the power of thinking, and 
acting in consequence of this power, by means of 
the nerves on most parts of , the body, 1 have noAv, 
as it receives impressions by the same means, to 
show how when doing so it differs from other sub- 
stances. ^ 

If Ave read the most minute and perfect descrip- 
tion Avhicli can be given of any object, and if we 
look at the object itself afterwards, we shall not see 
it as we did in the description. If we read even 
a hundred such descriptions, and look at the object 
itself afterwards, the result will be still the same — 
always some slight difference. We may also re- 

* Vol. ii. p. 23. t CEuvres de Descartes, p. 201. ed. Simon. 
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mark, that if we look at any agreeable or disagree- 
able object a hundred different times in the same 
day, ont pleasure or pain will be no two times 
precisely the same. We may also remark, that 
though we read the same description of any object 
a great many times, even at very short inteiwals, 
we shall never see it twice in precisely the same 
manner. Hence it is that we often read the same 
tale or repeat the same verses a great many times, 
and find each time some pleasure ; and hence it is 
that the bird sings all its life the same song. 
From this we may conclude that the brain has, 
in its power of receiving impressions, wonderful 
variety, and that ])erhaps ho living creature ever 
receives, in the whole course of its being, the same 
impressions twice. 

Now, do words, by which men endeavour to 
communicate their mental impressions to one an- 
other, vary according to those impressions? If ^e 
refer in our lives a hundred different times to a 
mountain, does its name vary each time according 
to the hundred different impressions we must have 
received of it each time we utter the word moun- 
tain? Every body will say that this word will 
have in the English tongue, each time, the same 
form and the same meaning. Yet every body 
who pays any attention to the various workings of 
his own mind must remark, that his notions of the 
same thing often vary, though the thing itself may 
not appear to undergo any change, any more than 
its name or the signification given of it in diction- 
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aries does. Thus every body may remark that the 
words liberty, love, pity, courage, &c., do not 
affect our minds equally throughout life, yet they 
bear the same forms, and they have the same 
meaning attached to them this year which they 
had last year. From tips we may conclude that 
words are not the same as our ideas, nor do they 
represent them in any way ; and that they do no 
more than name them. Thus John may be called 
John all his life, and Mary called Mary. Were 
it otherwise, we should have as many names 
for the same object as we receive various im- 
pressions of it, so that we should most likely never 
hear the same word twice in the course of our 
lives, as no two persons, so variously the mind 
receives impressions, can ever see the same thing 
in precisely the same manner, no more than any 
single person can ever sec the same thing twice 
in the same manner. 

When 1 had gone thus far in my inquiry into 
the nature of the human mind, and had, from 
adhering to the above conclusions, made the dis- 
covery which follows, I felt assured that the brain 
must, in order to have such wonderful variety in 
its power of receiving impressions through means 
of the senses, be ever in motion^ and for the space 
of two or three days I was led to believe myself 
the sole author of this great discovery. This 
belief arose from my having never remembered any 
observation respecting the brain, that might tend 
to bring me better acquainted with its nature than 
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I have hitherto been. I had often heard of the 
circulation of the blood, but had never supposed 
that the brain must be consequently in motion. 
From this it is reasonable to suppose, that had the 
nature of the human mind been known previously 
to Harvey’s time, it wouM have led not only to the 
discovery of the science of graimnar, but also to 
that of the circulation of the blood. 

Then we are to consider the brain, — of which 
thinking is tlie inherent quality, just as malleability 
is a quality belonging to gold, — as a substance that 
is, perhaps, of all others (but of this I have no cer- 
tainty) the most susceptible of impressions ; and 
which impressions, while it exists, it must ever re- 
ceive, whether the being to whom it belongs be awake 
or asleep, so that life without thinking is utterly 
Impossible. This we can the more easily conceive, 
if we reflect that thinking is during life the inherent 
quality of the brain, and that it is as reasonable to 
suppose the latter can exist without thinking, as it 
is to suppose that gold can be pure gold, and yet 
not have those qualities which prove it to be such. 
Besides, whilst we liable any of our senses, Avhich 
are the inlets to the brain, the latter must in its 
motions ever vary according to what they do in 
any manner come in contact with. We may be 
inattentive to the effect of many of those im- 
pressions, or we may wholly forget it, on account 
of its slight importance, the moment after it is 
produced ; but the brain must be alive to all, and 
change in its motions accordingly. Hence we 
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sometimes think intently, and at other times do 
not seem to think at all ; but the truth is, we ever 
think, though often so feebly and indistinctly as to 
be scarcely conscious of our doing so, or to forget 
it entirely the next irioment. 

Locke, though he admits, that whilst awake the 
soul ever thinks, is strongly opposed to the opinion 
(yet it is entertained by Descartes and others), that 
we do think whilst asleep. “ I grant,” he says, 
“ that the soul in a waking man is never without 
thought, because it is the condition of being awake ; 
but whether sleeping without dreaming be not an 
affection of the Avhole man, mind as well as body, 
may be worth a waking man’s consideration ; it 
being hard to conceive that any thing should think 
and not be conscious of it.” * Yet that persons 
do frequently think in their sleep, and have no 
recollection of it, there cannot be the least doubt, 
since they have been frequently overheard by 
others Avhen speaking in their sleep. Besides, do 
not persons frequently Avalk about in their sleep, 
and do many other reasonable actions, of Avhich 
they have no recollection the next day ? But 
it is not from these facts that I conclude a man 
must, even in his sleep, ever think; but from 
the certainty that thinking is as much an inherent 
quality of the muid as malleability is of gold, and 
that nothing but death, or a total privation of all 
his senses, which must be the same as death, can 


VoL i. b. ii. p. 88. 
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for the space of one minute wholly deprive him 
of it. 

Hitherto all philosophers have supposed that 
language has been given to man to represent his 
ideas (as we shall show presently) ; and this is 
perhaps the most fatal error ever committed, since 
to it may be attributed not only the slight pro- 
gress that has been hitherto made in the science of 
philosophy, but it must have also seriously con- 
tributed toAvards retarding our advancement in all 
arts and sciences. 

Now, on inquiring into the possibility of such a 
language as might be a picture of our thoughts — 
that is, the representative of our ideas — I have, 
after long and minutely examining what we under- 
stand by immateriality, and liow inconceivable it is 
that it should receive impressions from that Avhich 
is material, acquired the certain conviction that no 
such language could possibly exist, except in a 
region Avholly unconnected Avith matter, and of 
Avhich the inhabitants were necessarily aU soul and 
no body. And as the motions of the mind must, 
notwithstanding their endless variety, be of the 
strictest regularity, it follows that such a language, 
from its ever corresponding with them — that is, 
representing every modulation — could not, on 
account of such unison, fail producing perfect 
harmony ; so that were it possible for us to over- 
hear two beings conversing in such a divine lan- 
guage, it would not be in our poAver to discern the 
least difference between the sounds of their voices 
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and exquisite music. It k almost needless to 
observe, that, as every word of such a language 
would sliow the •soul without disguise (it would 
not otherwise represent our thoughts), the beings 
employing it could not (even if so inclined) be 
deceitful, since it were impossible- for them to 
conceal their deceit. 

Now as the Creator of all things could have 
easily given us such a language, and a being and 
an clement corresponding with it, by which means 
sin were impossible, it follows, since he has not 
done so, that Ave arc to consider our stay on earth 
as oidy a state of probation previous to our be- 
coming the inhabitants of that pure region, wherein, 
but no- Avhere else, may Avords be safely said to 
represent ideas. 

But some persons may ask Avith surprise, as if 
they were themselves guiltless of such an en’or, if 
philosophers have really considered discourse as the 
representative of thought. But they have ever done 
so, and have cA'en gone much farther, since they 
have taken discourse for thought itself ; or, which 
is a still grosser blunder, they have^takeu words 
for things. Thus, Avhen the learned members of 
Port Royal could not account for the proposition, 
“ This is my body, ” it arose from their haAfing 
taken, as every body else has done, words for 
things. And when Locke could not explain such 
a proposition as “ gratitude is justice,” it arose 
from his having taken words for ideas, as every body 
else has hitherto done ; which the reader will see 
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presently. Then let nobody say hereafter he has 
never fallen into either of the errors here alluded to, 
when accounting for words in a proposition. No- 
body Jias escaped them : not Aristotle himself, with 
all his shrewdness and penetration ; nor even the 
divine Plato, as Sir Charles Stoddart clearly shows 
in the following passage : — 

“ Had Mr. Tooke been as well acquainted with 
the writings of Plato as he was with those of the 
old English and Saxon authors, which he studied 
with such meritorious industry, he would have 
hardly fallen into this error* ; for he Avould have 
perceived that speech received its forms from tlie 
mind ; he would have acknoAvledged with that 
great philosopher that ‘ thought and speech are the 
same ; only the internal .and silent discourse of the 
mind Avith herself is called by us Aidvoia, thought, 
or cogitation ; but the etf’usion of the mind, through 
the lips, in articulate sound, is called Aoyof, or 
rational speech.’ It is thei’eforc the mind that 
shapes the sentence into its principal parts and ac- 
cessories : it is the mind Avhich distributes alike the 
principal and the accessory parts into divisions, 
according as they are necessary to its own distin- 
guishable operations.”! 

A passage has been already quoted from Locke, 
and a promise made at the time of referring to it 
again. That passage concludes thus : “ A mental 

* That because a word was once a noun it always remained so. 
t Enc. Met. 19. 

K 
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proposition being nothing but a bare consideration 
of the ideas as they are in our minds stripped of 
names, they lose the nature of purely mental pro- 
positions as soon as they arc put into words.” This 
is a very true observation, and it were enough to 
show that words can never^ never represent ideas ; 
since it is by Avords propositions are made, and 
since no proposition is in words what it is in the 
mind. Locke should have looked into this grand 
idea, and followed it up ; but it would appear from 
numerous passages in his Essay, that he never per- 
ceived its importance, or if he did, that he imme- 
diately afterAvards forgot it. Then — though Plato 
thought otherAvise — words arc not our ideas, nor 
do they even represent them ; since if that Avere so, 
Ave sliovdd most probably, as I have already re- 
marked, never hear the same Avord tAvice in our 
lives, as Ave never have perhaps — so variously the 
mind receives impressions — exactly the same idea 
twice in our lives. 

Yet words must fill an important office Avith re- 
gard to the mind, and it must be one of these three 
offices, for I can discover, no more. They are the 
same as our ideas, or they are their representatives, 
or merely their names. Now having already ex- 
amined of these three offices the former two, and 
having found that words cannot possibly fill either 
of them, it follows — since this alone remains — that 
they must fill the third office, that is to say, name 
our ideas ; and as all words must in some way or 
other do this, though neither more nor less, it fol- 
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lows that all words must in some way or other be 
names, and neither more nor less. 

Then the nine or ten classes into which words 
have been hitherto, for the most part, divided, I 
reduce to one. 

What grammarians are likely to think of so great 
a reduction before witnessing to what it has al- 
ready led, we may easily imagine from the following 
observation coming from so high an authority: — 

“ Mr. Tooke, to be consistent, should not have 
said that there are two sorts of words which are 
necessary for the communication of our thoughts, 
viz. nouns and verbs; but that there is one sort; 
which would have been saying, in effect, there is no 
such science as grammar in the world.'’' * 

Nor is the following remark, which defends Horne 
'fooke’s view of language, more favourable : — 
“ That nouns and verbs are the most essential and 
primitive words of language, and that all others 
have been formed from them, are universal facts, 
which, after reading the ‘ Diversions of Purley’ 
(by Horne Tooke), and tracing, in other languages, 
the application of the urinciples there maintained, 
no enlightened philologist will now deny. ”f 

But Condillac’s opinion of what a system ought 
to be, favours the view I have taken of the science 
of grammar: — “ Le systeme est d’autant plus par- 
fait, que les principes sont en plus petit nombre: 

* Sir Charles Stoddart, Enc. Met. p. 4. 

t History of the Anglo-Saxons by Sharon Turner, vol. ii. p. 420. 
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il est ni6me a souhaiter qu’on les r^duise un 
seul.”* 

By the term name I mean what names or qua- 
lifies an idea, or that docs, in any manner what- 
ever, point it out ; and this every word does, but 
no more. I should, perhaps, be more easily under- 
stood by readers in general were I to call aU words 
adjectives instead of names, since adjectives are 
alone considered as qualifying words. But between 
the two terms I make no dilference; so that the 
reader who does not always understand me when 
I employ the tenn name^ inay, if he thinks proper, 
change it for the term adjective. 1 shall, of course, 
when referring to words, be frequently obliged, in 
order to be understood, to use the ordinary gram- 
matical terms, such as substantive or noun, pro- 
noun, verb, &c. 

How it happens that all the classes into which 
words have been hitherto divided make but one 
class I shall endeavour to show, by considering 
each class separately and in its proper place, taking 
first into consideration the four folloAving classes, 
and in the order in whiph I do here set them 
down : the substantive or noun, the adjective, the 
pronoun, and the article. And here it may not be 
amiss to state, that I understand by substance not 
only things corporeal, such as man, house, garden, 
&c., but also such as are said to belong solely to 
the mind, and are called by grammarians ideal. 


* Trait^ des Systemes, p. 1 . 
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intellectual, or mental substances ; such as love, 
virtue, pride, &c. 

But the truth is, all substances become, Avhen 
spoken of, equally mental or ideal. Thus, if 1 
point to a mountain and speak of it, it is not of the 
one before me that I speak, but of the one within ; 
and this is so far from being an exact ])icture oi' 
the mountain, that nobody else (so variously the 
mind receives impressions) could see it in exactly 
the same manner ; nor could I myself see it so a 
second time. Hence this object, though in nature 
corporeal, becomes, wIk'u spoken of, as much an 
ideal substance, as love, fear,, hope, &c. And this 
accounts for substances of the mind having, in 
a proposition, the same value as corporeal sub- 
stances — a singularity in grammar not till now to 
l)e accounted for. This reasoning coincides with 
the view 1 have taken of the mind, and proves that 
Avords are neither the same as our ideas, nor their 
representatives; nor the same as tilings, nor their 
representatives. Indeed, if Avords had such poAver, 
there would be no necessity of travelling to visit 
those scenes Avhich other's describe ; and avc should, 
besides, have effusions of the mind emanating fi-om 
vulgar capacities, Avhich Avould be found infinitely 
superior in nature and beauty to any thing that 
Homer or Virgil ever icrote^ but not to what they 
have inuKjined. 
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NOUNS OR SUBSTANTIVES. 

Proof that there are no such words as substantives or 
nouns ; that is to say, words standing for substances 
or representing sid>stances in any manner* 

This BUILDING is the church. We have in this 
short sentence two of those words called nouns or 
substantives, that is (as it has been supposed), words 
standing for substance. Now, our senses tell us 
that we cannot have here two substances or things, 
since there is but one object presented to our 
notice, though we have two names, building and 
CHURCH. But to have two names is not always 
to have two pei'sons or things, for one person or 
thing may have several names. Yet if between 
those two objects, building and church, we have 
but one thing or substance, to Avhich of the two 
names may we say it belongs? Are we to consider 
it as belonging to building, or are we to consider 
it as belonging to church ? Every body in his 
senses will answer that it belongs to the one as 
much as it does to the other, and I answer so too ; 
for if we make those two words change places, we 
cannot by doing so make them in any Avay change 
their meaning ; if they be substantives in one situ- 

* Though important discoveries in grammar may here be said to 
begin, and so increase as I advance; yet I shall be obliged to leave 
many of them unnoticed until I have done with the verb, us it is 
only from a thorough knowledge of this word that they can be clearly 
shown. 
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ation, tliey must be substantives in the other : this 
BUILDING is the CHURCH, and the church is this 
BUILDING, have precisely the same meaning. The 
word BUILDING is neither more nor loss in the one 
situation than it is in the other ; nor does the Avord 
church vary any more than the word building. 
Thus as each of those two Avords, separately con- 
sidered, has fully as much right as the otlier to be 
called a substantive, and as both cannot be sub- 
stantives, since Ave know there is but one substance 
or thing referred to, it folloAvs that neither of them 
can possibly be substantives. To assert the con- 
trary, Avere as logical as to say that two things can 
be but one thing, and yet tAvo things at the same 
time. Or it were as just to maintain that the 
house No. 20., Avhich Ave see standing on one side 
of a street, is itself and also the house No. 40., 
Avhich Ave see on the opposite side of the same 
street. Hence there can be no such Avords as sub- 
stantives, tliat is to say, Avords Aviiich stand for 
substances, or represent substances in any manner. 


Proof that all words called substantives are hit names 
in the fourth degree of comparison ; that is to sag, 
in a degree above the one commonly called the su- 
perlative. 

When Ave say “ this building is the church,” 
Ave must have already engraven upon our minds 
some image or other of the substance of which 
we have just spoken, and the words building 

K 4 
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and CHURCH are but significant sounds naming 
that image, and thus enabling others to become 
acquainted with its nature, just as the words 
good and bad, which all allow to be qualifying 
Avords, make us acquainted with the nature of 
the things to Avhich they refer. Hence building 
and church are in this place, as they are every 
where else, tAvo names or qualifying words deter- 
mining the nature of the single substance referred 
to, thus : [The substance named] this building is 
[named] the church ; which is the same as, [The 
substance qualified] this building is [qualified] 
the church. This shows tliat the subject of the 
sentence is neither the Avord building nor the Avord 
church, .for 7io word can be the .subject of a pro- 
po.ntmi, but tliat the substance referred to is the 
subject, of Avhich this building, by merely naming 
it, shoAVS the nature as far as a name can do, 
Avhilst it also determines its gender, number, jier- 
son, and case. The final term, the church, is 
another name or qualifying Avord serving to bring 
us still more acquainted A\ith the nature of the 
substance in question, just as one of those words 
called adjectives, and Avhich aU grammarians allow 
to bo (qualifying Avords, might do if q)ut in its 
jdace ; as for instance : This building is sacred, 
that is, [the substance named or qualified] this 
building is [named or qualified] sacred. But if 
Ave account for such a sentence as, this building is 
the church, by saying, as grammarians have ever 
said, that the Avord building is the subject of the 
verb, Ave do not take this word for Avhat it really 
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is, that is, a name, but for a substance, or which is 
fully as bad, for the representative of a substance. 
And as there is as much reason for considering the 
word church as the representative of a substance 
also, it follows that we must have, according to this 
system, two substances, which we know cannot 
possibly be. Hence the propriety of taking these 
two words, building and church, for what they really 
arc — two names or qualifying words belonging to 
the one substance. 

Now this circumstance being clearly felt and ad- 
mitted, nothing remains btit to find out the exact 
difterencc between those tjualifying names and 
those other words called adjectives, of which the 
property also is, as all allow, to qualify. The exact 
difference between these two classes of Avords has 
not hitherto been known, as Ave haA^e already shoAvii 
by numci'ous instances from the most learned gram- 
marians. 

Yet when it is found that, though hitherto ever 
divided, they make after all but one class, in 
what they differ from one another may be easily 
discovered. If Ave take, a common adjective, such 
as great, and put it through all its variations, thus, 
great, greater, greatest, and inquire what place the 
ncAV adjective greatness ought to occupy Avith regard 
to those three forms, we perceive at a glance that 
it must either precede or follow them. For it can- 
not come after great, since the next in order to this 
form is undoubtedly greater'; nor can it fblloAV 
greater, since the next in order to this form is greatest; 
hence it must either stand first of all, thus, great- 
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ness, great, greater, greatest; or last of all, thus, 
great, greater, greatest, greatness. It is evident 
that the latter order is the true one, since we begin 
with the lowest and ascend to the highest; and 
there can be no doubt that greatness implies more 
than great, since if we say God is great, we do not 
quality him so highly as when we say “ God is 
greatness itself.” Then the instant we discover 
that greatness is more than great Ave discover that 
it must be also more than greatest, after which we 
are obliged to put it, since it cannot possibly oc- 
cupy any other place. Then Ave perceive that those 
Avords hitherto called adjectives have four degrees, 
and ai’e thus compared: great, greater, greatest, 
greatness ; good, better, best, goodness ; bad, Avorse, 
A\mrst, badness ; virtuous, more virtuous, most vir- 
tuous, virtue. Then the fourth degree names the 
Avholc substance, and the three degrees by Avhich it 
is preceded are consequently less than tlie whole. 
Hence Ave discover that an adjective in the positive 
degree is less tlian a substantive, that it is even its 
least part, since the positive is the loAcest, and the 
fourth degree (that is, the, substantive) is the high- 
est. When names, or, if the I’eader prefers the 
term, adjectives in the fourth degree, happen to 
have positive degrees belonging to them, as good- 
ness has good, and badness bad, they may be alAvays 
compared as above ; but when they have no positive 
degree, they may be still compared. For since Ave 
knoAV that the positive degree is the least of the 
four, Ave need only take a part of any name, and 
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compare it upwards till we come to the name itself, 
in order to have the four degrees. Thus, the 
names building and church, which quality a whole 
substance, have in the English language no ad- 
jectives in the positive degree ; but partly a build- 
ing, and partly a church, may supply the place of 
their positives. And then they may be compared 
thus : A is partly a building, 11 is more of a build- 
ing, C is the most of a building, D is a building; 
A is partly a churcli, B is more of a church, C is 
tlie most of a church, 1) is a church. That is, the 
structure A is partly a building, the structure B is 
more of a building, the structure C is the most of a 
building, but the structure D is a building. The 
building A is iiartly a church, the building B is 
more of a church, the building C is the most of a 
church, but the building I) is a church. Compa- 
risons formed thus, A is good, B is better, C is 
best, but D is goodness itself, require some ex- 
planation. It may be asked how is it possible if D 
be goodness itself, that A, B, and C, can have any 
portions of goodness. In such comparisons there is 
ever an ellipsis, and the jneaning is : D is a part of 
goodness itself; that is, a part equal to himself in 
magnitude, so that he is Avholly good or all good. 
Then the parts of goodness possessed by A, B, and 
C, are less than D’s part. Thus if Ave suppose D’s 
part to be equal to 1, A cannot have more than 
nor B more than nor C more than And 
as the parts A, B, and C, make Avhen added to- 
gether more than D’s part, hence it cannot be out 
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of his part that they have taken their parts, but 
they must have taken them from all goodness. 
Tlien the meaning is, A is good, — that is, A has a 
certain part of all goodness ; B is better, — that is, 
B has a certain part of all goodness, but more than 
A has ; C is the best, — that is, C has a certain part 
of all goodness, but more than either of the two 
preceding parts ; D is goodness itself, — that is, D 
has a certain part of all goodness ; it is a part equal 
to himself in magnitude, and consequently it is 
more than any of the three preceding parts. Then 
A’s part is equal to one, B’s is equal to two, C’s is 
equal to three, and D’s is equal to four. Or we 
may say, one quarter of A is good, one half of B is 
good, the three quarters of C are good, but the four 
quarters of D are good. 

The exact value of each degree may perhaps be 
made still more intelligible by such a compariso?i 
as this : There are, we suppose, four spoons, each 
spoon weighing an ounce. The spoon A is gilt, — 
that is, it has in its composition some gold ; the 
spoon B is more gilt, — that is, it has in its compo- 
sition more gold than A has ; the s])oon C is the 
most gilt, — that is, of the three spoons. A, B, and C, 
C has in its composition the most gold ; the spoon 
D is gold, that is, it is an ounce of gold; it has all 
the gold that it is possible for it to have, since each 
of the four spoons Aveighs only an ounce. Noav, if 
we allow the spoons A, B, and C, to have portions 
of an ounce, ascending progressively, so that D, by 
following the same order, may have a whole ounce. 
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Ave ought to allow to A a quarter of an ounce, to B 
half an ounce, and to C three qtiarters of an ounce. 
Hence the positive degree is equal to a quarter of a 
certain part, the comparative to one half, the super- 
lative to three quarters, and the fourth degree to 
the Avhole part. Then when we say, “ this ring is 
gold,” the meaning is, “ this ring is a part of gold,” 
that is, a part out of all gold, but which part is 
equal in magnitude to the ring itself. Thus though 
the dilFerence between “ this ring is gilt” and “ this 
ring is gold,” is very far from being infinite, yet 
the difference between gilt and gold is infinite, since 
gilt means only a slight part of a part of gold^ 
whereas gold means all gold, unless it has some 
Avord before it to show that only a certain part of 
all gold is meant ; as Avhen we say, my gold, your 
gold, this gold, that gold, ttc. This Avill serve to 
show the immense differeiice betAveen an adjective 
and a substantive Avhen the latter is taken in its 
Avidest sense; and by it Ave may also see how 
erroneous those eonjeetures and opinions of the 
learned have hitherto ever been with regard to this 
difference. Though I have shoAvn that an adjective 
in the positive degree is, Avhen progressively con- 
sidered with regard to the fourth degree, equal to 
a quarter of this fourth degree, yet it may be more 
or less than a quarter of the fourth degree. Thus 
the spoon A may have in its composition half an 
ounce of gold, the spoon B a little more, and the 
spoon C still more than either, and the spoon D a 
whole ounce ; and yet the comparisons will stand 
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as before: gilt, more gilt, most gilt, gold. Tims 
we see that it is only when each degree has what it 
ought to have, if progressively considered, that A has 
one quarter, B two quarters, C three quarters, and 
D four quarters. The fourth degree may be always 
distinguished from any of the other degrees by its 
naming a whole substance, and taking before it the 
words a part of, as a part of the building, a part of 
goodness, a part of gold, &c. We may also remark, 
that as it takes in all, it cannot possibly have any 
word understood after it ; hence every ellipsis re- 
garding a name or an adjective in the fourth degree 
must ever precede, but never follow it. 

We may now proceed to account for those diffi* 
culties already referred to respecting the substan- 
tive and adjective. It will be necessary to observe, 
that as I do at present explain only these two 
classes of words, I am not, until I come to consider 
them, to notice any of the other parts of speech. 
I need only state here, that such words as arc con- 
nected with the adjective or sul)stantive, so as to 
name with the adjective or substantive but a 
single idea, are to be considered as if making with 
the adjective or substantive but one Avord. Thus 
the two Avords this and the in “ this building is the 
church,” are to be considered (each separately) as 
making Avith the words to which they are joined 
but one word; since this building names but one 
idea, and the church but one idea also. Of course, 
this and the Avill be explained hereafter. 

I have already accounted for “ this building is the 
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church,” and have shown that it means — the sub- 
stance named this building is also named the church. 
As both the words building and church are here 
rendered definite by the words this and the., and as 
the one is not more than the other, this proposition 
makes a perfect definition, and we may consequently 
say “ the church is this building,” as well as “ this 
building is the church,” without changing the sense 
of the proposition. But if one of those terms {build- 
ing and church) was definite and the other indefi- 
nite, this change could not happen without either 
an alteration in the sense, or the employing of a form 
not jii use ; as, “ this building is a church,” instead of 
which we do not say, “ a church is this building.” 
In like manner, though both terms be definite, if one 
be more than the other, they cannot change places 
without changing the sense ; as, “ this book is my 
property,” of Avhich the meaning is, this book is a 
part of my property, that is, of all tny property : 
from which it is clear that p>roperty means more 
than booh, since I do not intend to say that all my 
property is confined to a single book. Then instead 
of “ thiii book is my prqperty,” we cannot, without 
entirely "changing the sense, say, “ my property is 
this book;” which would imjdy that iny whole for- 
tune was limited to a single book. Hence we may 
safely infer, that whenever the two terms in a pro- 
position are definite and of equal amount, that is, 
when the one is not a part of the other, they belong 
to a definition, and may change places without 
occasioning any alteration in the sense. But if they 
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cannot be made to change places withont altering 
the sense, then they are not definite, or if definite, 
they are not of equal value ; in which case, the words 
a part of may, without changing the sense, eomc 
between both terms, provided that the latter term 
be in the fourth degree. 

“ This boy is my brother ; ” that is, [the sub- 
stance named] this hoy is [named] my brother. 

This proposition is accounted for after the same 
manner we account for “ this building is the 
church.” Both terms are made definite by the 
words this and ??/y, and the one does not imply more 
than the otlier, since we do not mean to say, “ this 
boy is a part of my brotlier.” Hence we may siiy 
indifferently, this boy is my brotlu'r, or my bi'other 
is this boy. 

WiU is power; knowledge is poAver; honesty is 
j)olicy ; gratitude is justice. 

In these and all similar propositions, Ave cannot 
change the terms Avithout entirely changing the 
sense. Thus, “ knowledge is power,” is not the same 
as, “ power is knoAvledge,” hence the meaning is, 
knoAvledge is a part of poAver, that is, knowledge is 
composed as it were of a part of all poAver, just as a 
ling is composed of a part of all gold; and as a 
ring which is all gold has a part of gold equal to 
itself in magnitude, in like manner knowledge is 
supposed to have here a part of all power equal to 
itself in magnitude, so that “ knowledge is power,” 
and “ knowledge is all-powerful,” ought to have 
exactly the same meaning. But though we knoAV 
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that this part of power is supposed to be equal to 
knowledge, or, at least, that it is as much as know- 
ledge can possibly have ; since we are not told what 
particular part of all power that is, it is conse- 
quently an indefinite portion, one uncertain part 
of poAver out of all power, and the terms knowledge 
and power cannot, for this reason, change places 
Avithout altering the sense. But if Ave allow this 
part of poAver to be a certain part of all power — let 
us suppose the third part — then the terms know- 
ledge and poAver may, Avithout changing the sense, 
cliange ]:)laccs ; as “ knoAvledge is the third part of 
poAver bctAveeii Avhich and “ the third part of power 
is knoAvledg(',” there is no difference as to meaning. 
But if Ave understand — as philosophers have hither- 
to (lone Avhen they have considered such propositiems 
as those avc are noAV examining, specious jJi'opo- 
sitions, and Avholly void of meaning — tliat poAver in 
“ knoAvledge is poAver" means all power, Ave shall 
be greatly iii error ; and of this avc may easily con- 
vince ourselves by putting power through its four 
degrees, thus : A is powerful, B is more poAverful, 
C is the most poAverful, but I) is poAver itself; that 
is, a part of poAver itself. Noav if D had here all 
j)OAver instead of a single part of all poAver, A, B, 
and C, could not possibly have any ; yet they are 
allowed to have some. 

It is useless to explain those other propositions, 
“ Avill is power,” “ gratitude is justice,” “ honesty 
is policy,” &c., since they, and all similar propo- 
sitions, are to be accounted for like “ knoAvledge is 
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power.” Nor is it necessary to observe that here, as 
in “ this building is the church,” there is only one 
substance referred to, though there be two names, 
the sense being “ [the substance named] knowledge 
is [named] power.” 

We have now to explain the memorable pro- 
position, “ This is my body,” which has given rise 
to so much discussion. The reader who has fol- 
lowed us thus far with attention must by this time 
be convinced, that every one of those Avords 
hitherto called substantives is, in truth, otdy an ad- 
jective in the fourth degi’ee. Noav, if we say, 
“ This is a book,” the meaning is, the substance 
named or designed by the Avord tlds, is named or 
qualified a book; just as if Ave Avere to say, Avhilst 
shoAcing a book, “ This is mstmetive,” Avhich also 
means the substance designed or named by the 
Avord this, is named or qualified instructive. In like 
manner, Avhen Ace say, “ This is my body,” the 
meaning is, the substance designed by the Avord 
this, is named or qualified rni/ body; that is, the one 
substance has tAvo names, tlic tAvo Avords my body 
qualifying here tlie substiince referred to, just as 
tlie adjectiA^es sacred, divine, or holy, might do, if 
we Avere to say, “ This is sacred, or divine, or holy.” 
This we could the more easily understand, if Ave 
had a single Avord equalling in import the tAvo 
AVords my body. But avc are to consider both 
these Avords as making but one Avord, since they do 
no more than name or qualify a single idea, namely, 
the body of our Saviour. Why they are hei’c 
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made to qualify the substance bread, is because our 
Saviour attributed to the bread such a power. 
And it is as if he were to say, This substance named 
bread, I also name my body; that is, because I 
grant it the power, or the virtue, or the qualities 
which my body has, I name it my body. One 
substance may have several names ; but it is utterly 
impossilde that the same substance can be itself 
and another substance at the same time: it Avere 
just as wise to say, that truth can be itself and 
falsehood at the same time. But, as we have just 
observed, one substance may have several names, 
and, consequently, several <|ilalities designed by 
those several names ; tlius the bread blessed by our 
Saviour, besides being called bread, may be also 
called “divine food,” or “sacred food,” or, as our 
Saviour has cliosen to call it, “ my body.” We 
have noAV to consider the extent of this qualifying 
term, my body. Its meaning is, my Avhole body, 
or, Avhich is the same thing, the whole body be- 
longing to me ; and for this reason, that every 
name or adjective in the fourth degree means 
always the whole of the. substance referred to, and 
never less. Then, as our Saviour says, when hand- 
ing a portion of the sacred bread, “ This is my 
Avhole body,” it is evident that the usual ellipsis 
occurs here, and that the meaning is, this is of my 
body, that is, this is a part of my body. We may 
easily make this clear to every understanding, in 
the following manner : — If aU a man possesses on 
earth be Avorth a thousand pounds, he may say, 
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“ My property is a thousand pounds by which we 
perceive, that my property means all the property 
belonging to me, and not a part of all the property 
belonging to me. Now, if this same man were to 
refer to a single article of all his property, namely, 
a book, and to say, “ This book is my property^" no- 
body could understand that his whole property was 
comprised in a single book : hence the meaning is, 
“ This book is a part of my property.” And this 
explains why we may not say indifferently, “ This 
book is my property,” and, “ My property is this 
book ; ” but we may say indifferently, “ My property 
is a thousand pounds,” and, “ A thousand pounds 
are my property ;” understanding, as we do, a 
thousand pounds to compose the whole property 
of the individual in question. Nor can we suppose 
our Saviour would say indifferently, whilst referring 
to a single portion of the sacred bread, “ This is 
my body,” and “My body is this.” Hence we are 
to suppose his whole body more than a single 
portion, and that, consequently, there is the or- 
dinary ellipsis, this is [a part of] my body, whieh 
does not in the slightest degree differ from “This is 
my body;” that is, wliilst referring to any substance 
less in bulk than liis body. Hence the literal 
meaning of the sacred words “ This is my body,” is, 
this portion of bread is a part of my body ; so that 
the five words, a part of my hody^ are to be 
considered as one qualifying term, expressing the 
quality of the single portion of bread referred to ; 
just as if we Avere to say [The substance named] 
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thifi portio7i of bread is [«amecl] a part of my body. 
And if the two terms of this proposition, in its 
latter form, cannot with propriety change places, it 
does not proceed from the one being more than the 
other, but from the one being definite and the other 
indefinite. Messieurs dc Port Royal have been 
greatly embarrassed to account for the different 
times which they tliought should be in this pro- 
position ; for, though they granted our Saviour the 
])ower of considering bread as his flesh and blood, 
tiujy could not conceive how the same thing could 
bo itself and another thing at the same time; and 
in order to explain this singularity, as it may well 
lie called, they were obliged to suppose that there 
Avere in reality two times meant, to which our 
Saviour does not allude. But, unless my memory 
greatly deceives me, other eminent theologians 
hav'e, in their comments on this proposition, fallen 
into a similar error. Now, had men hitherto 
known that those Avords called substantives never 
stand for substances, and that they do but rpialify 
them, no mistake of the kind coidd have been com- 
mitted, not even by chiltlren, and much less by per- 
haps the most learned body of men that have ever 
written. When Messieurs de Port Royal suppose 
that there are here tAvo subjects, and say that “ dcs 
sujets confus (iquivalens a deux sujets,” this arises 
from their supposing that Avords represent tilings. 
Hence, Avith the exception of tlie divino virtue 
granted to the bread, the proposition, “ This is my 
body,” is not more difficult to be accounted for 
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than if, referring to a hook, we say, “ This is my 
property.” 

Thus I have sho^vn what a substantive is, and 
what an adjective is, and in what they differ from 
one anotlier. We see that those tAvo classes make 
but one class, and that it would be just as Aviso to 
say that substantives and adjectives make tAvo 
separate parts of speech, as to assert that the 
positive, comparative, and superlative degrees make 
three different parts of speech ; for these three 
degrees differ as much from one another as they do 
from the fourth. We noAv knoAv Avhy sxd>stantives 
cannot be compared ; Ave see tliat it ai'ises from 
these Avoi'ds being already in tlie highest degi-ee of 
comparison, and that they qualify tlie Avhole sub- 
stance referred to.* We also see Avhy adjectives 
are compared ; Ave know that it arises from their 
naming less than the Avhole, and that this makes 
the sole difference bctAvecii them and svd)stantives. 
Hence Aristotle, and all succeeding philosopliers 
Avho have endeavoured to shoAv Avhy substantives 
are not comjAared, have been greatly in error Avlien 
they su])posed that it arises fnAin their representing 
substances, and that it is only adjectives that qua- 
lify. We can also noAV account for a language 
being Avithout adjectives; Ave knoAV that it does not 


* Sometimes substantives appear to be compared, but they never are. 
Thus in more pride, more gold, &c., the word more refers to of, here 
understood before pride and gold; and the word of — which is yet to 
be accounted for, as it belongs to the class of words called prepositions 
— refers to the words pride and gold, and shows that less than the 
whole is meant. 
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arise from a people that speak such a language 
being so void of natural intelligence as not to be 
able to “ distinguish subject from predicate, or 
substance from quality;” nor are we likely to 
accuse such a people, as an enlightened authority* 
has done, of being “ utteidy destitute of the faculty 
of reason,” because they have not such words as 
tliose that have lieen hitherto called adjectives. 
For as we know that those words are only frac- 
tional |)arts of a whole name, the Mohigans need 
only diminish their nouns, no matter how, in order 
to make adjectives of them ; as, some of goodness, 
a little goodness, a part of goodness, &c. And 
they may increase such jiarts by saying, much of 
goodness, more of gofaleess, &c. And they may 
compare in tlu' fourth degree, as we often do ; as, 
our chief is goodness, our chief is wisdom, &c. 
()r their Language may have augmentatives and 
diminutives ; that is, words dilfering as Avidely 
from one another as kiil differs from hillock with 
us. Any of those modes of comparing would make 
it appear that they have no adjectives; but they 
cannot be Avithout them, since these are the only 
Avords AA'hich they have, or that any language has 
— names and adjectiA^es being the same. 

We may also noAv correct an erroneous opinion 
entertained respecting the comjiaring of certain 
adjectives. Thus Harris says, “ As there are 
some attributives Avhich admit of comparison, so 
there are others Avhich admit of none. Such, for 

* Sir Charles Stoddart. 
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example, are those which denote that quality of 
bodies arising from their figure ; as, when we say, 
a circular table, a quadrangular court, a conical 
piece of metal, &c. The reason is, that a million 
of things, all participating the same figure, par- 
ticipate it equally if they participate it at all. To 
* say, therefore, that while A and B are both qua- 
drangular, A is more quadrangular than B, is 
absurd.” * Now, there is the same difference be- 
tween circular, quadrangidar, and conical, and cir- 
cle, quadrangle, and cone, that tlicre is between any 
other adjective in the positive and fourth degree ; 
thus, circular differs as widely fi’om circle as gmit 
differs from gmit/iems. A great many figures may 
be circular, without being a circle, just as a great 
many men may be great without being greatness 
itself. But if we are to understand by circular, a 
circle, then Harris’s obsei'vation is very correct ; but 
as circular docs uot, like circle, name the subject of a 
proposition, for we cannot say “ circular is a figure 
in geometry,” it is evident that circular cannot be 
taken for circle, and that it must be less than the 
circle. Hence circular, and all such adjectives, 
may l)e compared; and we may say that A is 
more circular than B — that is, A is nearer being 
a circle than B is ; but it has not all the qualities 
of the circle, for if it had, ^ve should then call it 
a circle, and not a circular figure. It is just as 
correct to say circular, more circular, most circular, 
.as it is to say round, rounder, roundest. These 

* Hermes, p. 200. 
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observations arc equally applicable to quadrangular 
and conical, 

I have no objection to make to what Harris 
gravely asserts, when he says, that “ a million of 
things, all participating the same figure^ participate 
it equally if they participate it at all.” For this 
appears just as wise as to say, a million of men * 
being of the same ag(“, must be of the same age, 
if they be of the same age at all. Amongst a 
million of things liaving the same figure, and a 
million of men lx‘ing of the same age, certainly Ave 
cannot say that they differ in figure or in age; 
l)ut if this Avere a reason for such attributives 
having no degrees of com})arison, aax; might con- 
clude that no adjectives can be compared, since all 
adjectives may be so employed. 

JMiilosophical grammarians could not have fallen 
into such errors res])ecting the degrees of com- 
pailson, had they knoAvn the difference as to mean- 
ing between a substantive and an adjective. But 
Avere such errors to remain only amongst tlio learned, 
the eAul thence arising Avould not be considerable ; 
but Avhen they find theif Avay into books intended 
for the instruction of youth, they become very 
serious. At the bottom of page 163. of Murray’s 
po|mlar Grammar, I read these Avords : “ The 
phrases more qjerfect^ and most perfect, are improper; 
because qjerfection admits of no degrees of com- 
parison. We may say nearer or nearest to per- 
fection, or more or less imperfect.” From this 
observation it is clear that the writer supposes 
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perfect .tikI perfection to have exactly the same 
meaning; for when he says that perfection admits 
of Tio degrees of comparison, and that we may say 
nearer or nearest to perfection, his observation is 
very correct, that is, as to the word perfection. 
Jhit lie foi'gets that the phrases he finds faidt with 
are more perfect and most perfect, and not more per- 
fection and most perfection. Horne Tooke, when he 
asserts that the adjective is altogether as much as 
the substantive, a])])ears to be almost the only 
grammarian who entertains such an o])inion ; but 
it will b(! found, when we examine them closely, 
that aU gi’ammariaiis, wliatevcr tliey may say to 
the contrary, do not tliiidc otherwise. The word 
perfect differs as much from perfection as good 
differs from goodness, or great trom greatness ; and 
hence we may compare it in the same manner : A. 
is [)erfect, B is more perfect, C is tlie most perfe(5t, 
but D is perfection itself. And in like manner 
may circular be compared : A is circular, B is more 
circidar, C is the most circulai*, but 1) is a circle. 

Nor will young poets or Avriters of too Avarm an 
imagination be any longer under the necessity of 
employing double su])erlatives in order to qualify 
higher than ordinary men. Tlius the lover, AviUing 
to place his mistress at the expense of grammar a 
degree above all other ladies in the Avorld, Avill not 
be obliged to offend her ears Avith an epithet so 
harsh and so foi’eign to tlie Bnglisli idiom as the 
most loveliest; for he Avill knoAv that lovely has a 
fourth degree, and so he may tell her that she is 
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loveliness itself; which is not only the most correct, 
but even the most uatural and forcible language 
he can employ. This accounts for the strength of 
such propositions as, God is greatness, knowledge 
is power, man is frailty, gratitude is justice, &c. ; 
Avhich fonns, notwithstanding their great antiquity, 
Ibr they must have been the first used in a lan- 
guage, Ijave hitherto been never accurately under- 
stood; on Avhich account they have been censured 
by Locke. 

Now also AV(‘ can ex|)lain propositions Avhicli 
could not hithei’to l)e ex[)lalne.d, and a proposition 
can be understood as it ought to be, which till now 
was not possible, l)eca-use no philosopher, nor logi- 
cian, noi‘ grammarian, knoAV the exact meaning ol 
the tei'ins he employed, having always considered 
words as if they repi’esented the mind, or stood for 
tilings or ideas, Avhich they never, never do. Nor 
are great grammarians likely to speak henceforth 
about confused significations, as Messieurs de Port 
lloyal and others have been obliged to do, in order 
to explain some Avay or other Avliat no human in- 
genuity could account for in the total absence of 
the science of languages. Indeed nobody could 
understand what is meant by the following Avords, 
not even Messieurs de Port Royal themselves: — 
“ Les adjectifs out done cssentiellement deux signi- 
fications ; Tune distincte, qui est celle du mode ou 
maniere ; I’autre confuse, cpii est celle du sujet ; 
mais quoique la signification du mode soit plus 
distincte, elle est pourtant indirecte ; et au contraire 
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celle dll sujet, quoique confuse^ est directe. Le mot 
de blanc,! candidum, signifie directement, mais con- 
fimment, le sujet; et indirectement, quoique dis- 
tinctoncnt, la blancheur.” * 

Thus I flatter myself that I have already, by the 
application of my system, for ever settled the 
question to which Sir Charles Stoddart alludes 
when he says, “ It is necessary to come to some 
settled o])inion on a question so essential to tlu; 
science of grammar, as Avhether there is any and 
Avhat distinction betAvecn substantives and adjec- 
tives.” f 

I think I may also claim, as my lawful due, Avhat 
is denied to Horne Tooke l)y the same enlightened 
authority in tlie following passage : — 

“ Mr. Tooke says he has ‘ confuted the account 
given of the adjective by Messieurs de Port Koyal,’ 
Avho ‘ make substance and accident tlie foundation 
of the difterence between substantive and adjec- 
tive but if so, he has confuted an account given 
not only by Messieurs de Port Royal,. but by every 
grammarian Avho preceded them from the time of 
Aristotle; and whatever respect Ave may entertain 
foi‘ the abilities of Mr. Tooke (Avhich in etymology 
Avere doubtless great), avc must a little hesitate to 
think that he alone was riglit, and so many men of 
extensive reading, deep reflection, and sound judg- 
ment, Avere all wrong.” | 

* Logique de Port Royal, p. 131. 
t Enc. Met. 23. J Ibid. 
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And this honour I can claim not only as to the 
class of words named adjectives, but also as to those 
named nouns, since the latter were no more known 
than the fonner. Indeed, it were utterly impos- 
sible to have a thorough knowledge of the one class 
without having a thorough knowledge of the other ; 
or to be ignorant of the one without being igno- 
rant of the other ; since it is now as evident as any 
thing in Euclid that these two pretended classes 
make but one class. But that the reader may the 
more easily admit tins, I refer him to ivhat the 
liighest authorities have written on this part of 
grammar. Theii' confused and conflicting accounts, 
and the impossibility to analyse, Avithout shocking 
common sense, the most simple propositions, whilst 
adhering to their definitions of tlie noun and the 
adjective, Av^iU soon convince him on Avliich side 
truth lies. But Av^hat may do this more forcibly 
than any thing else, is perhaps the astonishing sim- 
plicity of the adjective and its four degrees ; as, 
great, greater, greatest, greatness; in Avhich we 
have these two pretended separate parts of speech 
reduced to one, and rendered so clear to every un- 
derstanding, that a child may now show their 
meaning, even to a fractional part; of Avhich the 
greatest philosophers of ancient and modern times 
had no idea. The explanation which is noAV to fol- 
loAv of the other difficulties and obscurities to which 
allusion has been already made, will render the 
nature of tlie substantive and adjective still more 
intelligible ; or, to speak more correctly, will render 
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the name more intelligible ; for we must not forget 
that these two class(!s of words are henceforth to 
be considered as making but one, with its four 
degrees of comparison. 

Let us noAv account for an English noun in the 
possessive case. I have already shown that such 
a Avord cannot be explained cither as to grammar, 
meaning, or form. This book is John’s, that is, 
[the substance named] this book is [named] John’s. 
Thus Ave sec that tlierc is but one substance quali- 
fied by tAVO names. We have seen hoAV avc may 
knoAV Avhen a name is in the foiirtli degree; if it 
can take before it the Avords a. part of, Ave may be 
certain that it is in this fourth degree ; as, a part of 
the building, a part of goodness, &c. ; and Ave know 
that as such a Avord takes in all tliat is referred to, 
it cannot have any thing understood after it ; hence, 
as I have already remarked, Avhen there is an ellip- 
sis connected Avith a name in the fourth degree, it 
must ever precede but never follow it. 

This book is John’s. Here it is clear that we 
may say, this book is [a part of] John’s, tliat is, of 
all John's ; and this sIioavs-us that John’s is in the 
fourth degree, since it takes before it the AVords 
a part of and that consequently, like all AVords in 
the fourth degree, it can have no AVord understood 
after it. This leads us to tAvo very important dis- 
coveries; we see the meaning of all nouns in the 
possessive case AYhen thus situated. Thus John's 
means here all John's, tliat is, all things belonging 
to John, and not John's hook, as it has been ever 
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supposed. Hence, whatever jjrecedes such a noun 
can never be more tlian a part of it, just as 
knowledge is a part of power in “knowledge is 
power,” and as “ this book is a part of my property,” 
in “ this book is my property.” But we discover 
something greater than all this; we perceive that 
the English language has, what nobody ever sus- 
pected, two possessive cases belonging to its nouns, 
just as it has belonging to its pronouns. Hence 
■when "we say, “ this book is John’s,” and “ this is 
Jolm’s book,” the -word John’s differs in these two 
situations as widely from itself, as mine differs 
from ««/, but neither more nor less. In the former, 
the ■word John’s means all John’s, that is, all things 
in any way belonging to John ; and in the latter, 
it merely means belonging to John. Though these 
two cases are written alike, the one can never be 
mistaken for tlie other. This is the only rule to be 
observed: if the thing possessed does not folhnv 
the possessive case, it is never, never understood; 
and then this case is similar to the pronouns, mine, 
thine, ours, yours, &c. ; but when the thing pos- 
sessed follows the possessive case, then the latter is 
always similar to the class of pronouns called ad- 
jective pronouns, such as, my, thy, our, your, &c. 

But our discovery does not stop here. We can 
now account for what has hitherto puzzled aU 
grammarians, namely, the double possessive. This 
book of John’s means, this book of all John’s ; that 
is, this book forming a part of all John’s, of all 
things belonging to John. Hence there is no double 
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possessive, since the of refers to all things; and we 
moreover discover that an instance cannot he fotmd 
in the English language of this possessive case with- 
out the of being either expressed or understood 
before it. This arises from its extensive meaning, 
which takes in not only all things coii)oreal, but 
also all things ideal; and these can never be all 
considered at once, so that the of which indicates 
that only a part can be meant, is ever employed, 
being expressed or understood. This also shows 
why this case can never name the subject of a 
proposition, nor the olyect of a veil), since it AV'ere 
utterly ifnpossible that all things corpoi'cal and 
ideal belonging to a person could be at once con 
sidered. 

And how rich and full the meaning of this new 
possessive ! What an image it brings before the 
mind, compared to the wretched meaning our ig- 
norance of this noble science Inis hitherto taimbt 

O 

us to allow it to have ! This book is John’s, means, 
we have been told, this book is John’s book. How 
frivolous, how poor, compareil to, “ this book is a 
part of all things corjioreal and ideal belonging to 
John.” Hoav useless this repetition of the same 
wordbook! and how incorrect! since if John pos- 
sessed only one book, and that we said, “ this book 
of John’s is better than mine,” we were immediately 
stopt, as vve cannot say, this book of John’s book 
is better than mine. But now we know that this 
book of John’s, &c., means, “ this book is a part of 
all John’s,” &c., and we need not call this form — 
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SO congenial to the English tongue — an “ illogic<nl, 
corrupt, and vicious construction;” nor need we 
say that it ought to be driven out of the language. 
Nor are we to employ in its stead, as all gram- 
marians have done, such a form as, “ this book of 
John,” which is not English ; for if it be, then we 
ought to say, “ this book of him,” and “ this book 
of me,” which, our ears tell us, cannot be said, this 
latter construction being chiefly intended for in- 
animate things, as the back of the chair, the foot 
of the table. Hence, from our not knowing that 
nouns as well as pronouns, have two possessive 
cases, the English tongue has, in this respect, been 
already considerably vitiated, since we continually 
meet Avith such expressions — and our ears are now 
grown familiar Avith them — as “ a discovery of Sir 
Isaac NcAvton,” Avhich all grammarians alloAv to be 
very pure, but which, 1 am convinced, is very 
faulty, and that we ought to say, “ a discovery of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s,” just as Ave say, “ a discovery of 
his” and “ a discovery of mine” instead of “ a dis- 
covery of him” and “ a discovery of me” the 
meaning in these instances being very ditferent. 

And how wise it is that we should have for nouns 
as well as for pronouns these two possessive cases ! 
Hoav just and logical it is, that the same precise 
difference as to meaning which avc perceive between 
“ this book is hers” and “ this is her book,” should 
also exist, when instead of hers and her Ave employ 
a noun ; as, “ this book is Mary's” and “ this is 
Mary's book.” And for this happy contrivance we 
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are not indebted to man’s wisdom, but to that mys- 
terious power which has given us the use of words, 
and has taught us, unknown to ourselves, how to 
arrange them in the most logical manner. Without 
the friendly aid of science, how short-sighted we 
are, not to have discovered this case sooner, since 
it is so very simple and natural, and it is so just 
that we should have it ! This were almost enough 
to prove, when wc consider how widely English 
is studied over the world, that man, in a civilized 
state, has perhaps of all animals the least portion 
of natural penetration. 

But the advantages to be derived from our 
knowledge of this second possessive case do not 
stop here. Let us now show whence comes the 
possessive sign, that is, the .s and the apostrophe. 
This little mystery has hitherto baffled the pene- 
tration of the most clear-sighted ; and though, 
when I reflect that such men as Ben Jonson, Dr. 
Wallis, Addison, Bishop Lowth, Dr. Priestley, Dr. 
Johnson, and Horne Tooke, with many other emi- 
nent men besides, could make npthing of it, I do 
feel certain emotions stir within me ; yet it is so 
uncommonly simple when known, that I am ashamed 
at not having discovered it sooner, and that I have 
not done so without assistance, that is, without thb 
light of the science by which I am guided. 

We know that a noun in the posses.sive case, not 
followed by another noun, has then no noun under- 
stood after it, since it is an adjective in the fourth 
degree; then, “this book is John’s” is contracted 
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from “ this book is John his ; ” and “ this book is 
Mary’s ” is contracted from “ this book is Mary 
liers ; ” and “ tliis book is the men’s or the 
women’s ” is contracted from “ this book is the , 
men theirs, or the women theirs.” This we may 
render more plain by showing between crotchets 
the letters suppressed, thus : — 

This book is John [hi]’s. 

This book is Mary [hcr]’s. 

These books are the men [thcirj’s. 

These books are the women [theirj’s. 

Thus we may perceive, that the apostrophe 
whi(?h precedes the s when a noun is in the pos- 
sessive case indicates the omission of the letters 
suppressed, just as it indicates the omission of the 
four letters woul in would^ when, instead of “ I 
would rather,” we say, “ I’d rather,” which is the 
contraction of would rather^ and not, as many have 
been erroneously led to suppose, of / had rather; for 
Avhich corrupt locution we are indebted to this 
false opinion respecting the original fonn of Fd. 

What has kept the learned tUl now in ignorance 
of this possessive sign, was the constant belief that 
after a noun in the possessive case there was ever 
another noun understood. In this belief they have 
been all, without a single exception, of Herne 
Tooke’s opinion. But this distinguished philologist 
asserts, that not only a possessive case, but that all 
nouns in their oblique cases have nouns understood 
after them. These are his words : — “No substan- 
tive, in any of its oblique cases, can stand alone 
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any more than the adjective. And this latter cir- 
cumstance might perhaps incline Wallis to call our 
genitive an adjective ; for man’s cannot stand, alone 
any more than human.”* 

Into what a gross error Horne Tooke has been 
led in this instance, from his knowing nothing of a 
substantive and its four degrees ! To say tliat a 
noun in the possessive case has ever another noun 
understood after it, is certainly a serious error ; but 
to say that all nouns in their oblique cases have 
ever other nouns understood after them, or, in his 
o^vn words, “ that they cannot stand alone, any more 
than an adjective,” is an error far greater.* But 
the most enlightened minds, in the total absence of 
all science, must ever thus commit themselves ; and 
of this truth the following passage from Sir Charles 
Stoddart offers an additional proof : — “ Dr. Wallis, 
in his valuable English Grammar, first published 
in 1653, treats the genitive man's as an adjective. 
He says, ‘ Adjectivum possessivum fit a quovis 
substantive (sive singulari, give plurali) addito 
s, ut, man’s nature, the ntiture of man, natura 
humana vel horainis ; men’s nature, the nature of 
men, natura humana vel hominum.’ But no other 
grammarian has adopted this notion ; and the prin- 
ciple on which it rests would equally go to prove 
that all the oblique cases of substantives, in all 
languages, should be considered as adjectives. For 
Mr. Tooke has justly remarked that these cases 
cannot stand alone; although he has not noticed 

* Diversions of Furley, p. 634. ed. 1840. 
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that this is owing to the complexity of the sentence 
in which they are used.”* 

But what has more than all contributed to keep 
grammarians from discovering the existence of this 
second possessive case, was their having always 
taken words for both thoughts and things ; which 
are, perhaps, when we consider how glaring they 
are, and to what they have led, two of the most 
j)al])able and serious blunders ever committed by 
man. Those two possessive cases belonging to 
nouns, do not differ from one another in form as 
'mine differs from twy, or as hers difters from /ter; 
because the sign (’s) is too .short to be made 
shorter. This also happens with respect to his, 
Avhich, for the same reason, never varies. Thus we 
say, “ this book is his," and “ this is his book ; ” 
but hers varies, on account of its having a letter 
more : thus we say, “ this book is he7’s," and “ this 
is her book.” Hence it follows, when Ave sup- 
posed that after Mm'y's, in “ this book is Mary’s,” 
there Avas still the Avord book understood, Ave feU 
into as gross an error as if Ave had said that after 
hers, in “this book is hers,” the word book Avas 
also understood, since “ this book is Mary’s book ” 
is as bad as “ this book is hers book ; ” yet this Ave 
have ever done. 

Now, although the difference as to meaning be- 
tAveen these two sentences, “ this book is John’s,” 
and “ this is John’s book,” appears very slight, yet 
the difference between the words John’s in both 


Enc. Met. 22. 
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places is very great, since in the former it means 
all things belonging to John, and in the latter only, 
belonging to John, it being in one of those situations 
in the fourth, and in the other, only in the positive 
degree; in short, there is precisely the same dif- 
ference between them which we may remark be- 
tween the words good and goodness. Hence, when 
Dr. Wallis asserted that a possessive case was only 
an adjective, he meant an adjective in the positive 
degree, as he had, like all other grammarians, sup- 
posed there Avas a noun understood after it ; so 
that he was never right but Avhcn the possessive 
case preceded a noun. There is, ho\vever, 1 think, 
great merit in his remark, and had it been minutely 
examined and d^velt upon, as every thing emanating 
from so great a man ought ahvays to be, it might 
have led to the discoA^ery of the second possessive 
case in English, and to the real meaning of a 
^genitive case iiv Latin, and Avhy the latter can 
never be the subject of a proposition. And hence 
Englishmen might also discover the meaning and 
grammatical properties (neither of Avhich liave they 
ever known) of their household Avords, mine, thine, 
ours, yours, theirs, his, and hers, though they have 
occasion to employ them almost every hour of their 
liA'es, and, as I have already said, frequently many 
times in an hour — “ but of this anon.” Dr. 
Johnson makes, as the reader may remember, the 
folloAving observation on Dr. Wallis’s opinion re- 
specting the possessive case being an adjective. 
“ The learned and sagacious Wallis, to Avhoin every 
English grammarian owes a tribute of reverence. 
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calls this modification of the ;noun an adjective 
possessive; I think with no more propriety than 
he might have'applied the same to the genitive in 
equitum deem, Trojee om, or any other Latin geni- 
tive.” Had Dr. Johnson reinai'ked, that a genitive 
in Latin is frequently converted into an adjective, 
as honitas Dei may become honiUts divina, he woidd 
have seen more merit in Dr. Wallis’s observation 
than he has. Hence the sole difference in Latin 
between an adjective and a genitive is, that one is 
in the positive degree, and the otlier in tlie fourth. 
Thus Petri in liber I'etri has not the poor meaning 
which has been always given it, that is, of Peter, 
but all things of Peter, so that if we make an 
adjective of Petri, it will be precisely the same as 
Peter’s with us, when placed before an object. A 
genitive case in Liitin can never be the subject of a 
proposition, no more than it can in English ; and 
for the same reason, namely, that all the various., 
things which may or may not belong to an object 
cannot possibly bo referred to at the same moment. 
And hence, of all those things there can be never 
more than a part meant. Thus, liber Petri, means 
the book forming a part of all things, corporeal and 
ideal, belonging to Peter. Hence grammarians 
have been greatly mistaken, when they supposed 
that a genitive case is not a real adjective ; since 
it does, even according to their imperfect notion of 
an adjective, all which they allowed this part of 
speech to do. When Ave say, “ this book is Peteds,” 
we qualify the substance book, as clearly as if we 
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were to say, “ this book is instructive.” Du Marsais, 
Avho is, perhaps, of all grammarians, the one that 
has come nearest to the pi’csent discovery, has, 
with regard to a genitive case, fallen into the usual 
error : — 

“ Un nom est adjectif quand il qualific un nom 
substantif. Or qualifier un nom substantif ce n’est 
pas sculement dire qu’il est rouge ou hleu^ grand ou 
petit, e’est en fixer I’etendue, la valeur, I’acception, 
etendre cette acception ou la restreindre ; en sorte 
pourtant que toujours I’adjectif et le substantif pris 
ensemble ne presentent qu’un meine objet a I’esprit. 
Au lieu que si je dis liber Petri, Petri fixe a la 
verite I’etendue de la signification de liber; mais 
ces deux mots presentent h I’esprit deux objets 
difFerents, dont run n’est pas I’autre. Au con- 
traire, quand je dis ‘ le beau livre ’ il n’y a la 
qu’un objet reel, mais dont j’enonce qu’il est beau. 
Ainsi tout mot qui fixe I’acception du substantif, 
qui en etend, ou qui en rcstreint la valeur et qui 
ne pr6sente que le meine objet a I’esprit, est un 
veritable adjectif.” * 

Here Du Marsais says, that the adjective and 
substantive taken together, must present to the 
mind but a single object. Thus he remarks, that 
as in le beau livre, there is but one object presented 
to the mind, avc arc to conclude that this contains 
an instance of a real adjective. Now, in libei' Petri 
there are not, any more than in le beau livre, tAvo 
objects, although this eminent authority pretends 

* (Euvres de Du Marsais, tome iii. p. 82. 
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that there are. Yet, if we ask for Peter's hook, 
nobody understands that we ask for more than one 
object, that is to say, that we ask for Peter and his 
book also. Hence Petn does but qualify liber, just 
as beau does in le beau livre. It is the more sin- 
gular that grammarians have not hitherto dis- 
covered the nature of a genitive case, since they 
well knew that a genitive in Latin is frequently 
converted into an adjective. Dr. Wallis, it is true, 
was very near making this discovery ; much nearer 
than Ben Jonson, who, though he saw there was 
something singular in the manner of employing an 
English possessive, could not account for this sin- 
gularity. He merely alludes to it thus : — 

“ His, their, and theirs, have also a strange use ; 
that is to say, being possessives they serve instead 
of primitives : — 

“ ‘ And shortly so forth this thing went, 

That my will was his will’s instrument ; ’ 

which in I^atin were a solecism : for there we 
sliould not say, suao voluntatis, tut voluntatis 
ipsius.” * 

Ben Jonson would not have found this use of 
his in the least singular, had he known that the 
word will's, which it precedes, is here an adjective, 
and that it qualifies the substance named instru- 
ment, just as the word good or bad, or any other 
adjective, might do. And it is not to the use of his, 
their, and theirs, he should have here alluded as to 
something singular ; but to the noun in the pos- 

* Ben Jonson’s Works, vol. vii. p. 274. 
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sessive case. Then every body should know, and 
writers in particular, that there are two kinds of ad- 
jectives, and that, as to meaning, there is no differ- 
ence between such expressions as, a hero's action, 
and an heroic action. . 

We have now only this observation to make, 
that when a possessive case in English (in the 
fourth degree) appears to be a nominative or an 
objective case, it lias always understood before it, 
but never folloAving it, the real nominative or ob- 
jective. In order to understand this more clearly, 
we must remember that of is ever ex[)ressed or 
understood before such a possessive case ; so that 
tlie pretended double possessive ever exists Avhen 
a possessive is not folloAved by an object. Thus, if 
speaking of two books, Ave say, “ John’s pleases me 
very much, but I like Peter’s better,” the meaning 
is, that of John’s pleases me very much, but I like 
that of Peter’s better. But Ave must on no account 
supply the ellipsis by saying, “ John’s book pleases 
me very much, but I like Peter’s book better in 
Avhich situations the tAvo Avords, John’s and Peter’s, 
become adjectives in the positive degree. It is this 
erroneous manner of su[)plying the ellipsis Avhich 
has kept Plnglishmen, till the present hour, in total 
ignorance of one of tliese tAVO cases ; and this has 
led also, as Ave have slioAvn, to a great deal of idle 
discussion, uncertainty, and many Avrong opinions 
respecting the purity of the English idiom ; Avith- 
out considering that neither as to grammar, mean- 
ing, or form, has a noun in the possessive case 
been hitherto knoAvn. I have already shown 
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some of the erroneous opinions entertained respect- 
ing a possessive case in English, to Avhich I again 
refer the reader desirous of becoming more inti- 
mately acquainted with this difficulty. 

I have noAV by the further applifcation of my 
system, which is, that every word names a whole 
substance, or a part of a Avhole substance, and that 
no word represents an idea or a substance, to in- 
quire into the nature of those words called pro- 
nouns, shoAV Avhat in all languages they really are, 
and disperse the cloud under Avhich they have 
hitherto lain. I sliall first consider those called 
jiersonal pronouns. 

Pronouns havi; been ever like nouns taken for 
substances, or the representatives of substances. 
Thus if AV'c say, “ I am indisposed,” every logician 
and grammarian will assert that the pronoun I is 
in this proposition the subject ; yet this is taking 
the word I for a substance, or the representative of 
a substance. And Avhen it is asserted, as it has 
been evei’ done, that he is the subject in the propo- 
sition, “ he is learned Avho is Avise,” this Avord also 
is considered as a substance, or as the representative 
of a siibstance; yet pronouns are not to be con- 
sidered as substances nor as their representatives, 
as we shall see presently. 

They have been also made to represent nouns ; 
but this they never do, as Ave may sIioav even here. 
Thus if we say, “ the governor is in the country,” 
and “ the magistrate is in the country,” and that 
we wish to supply the place of both governor and 
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magistmte by their proper pronourft, we shall be 
obliged to employ he in both places. Yet if pro- 
nouns represented nouns, this could never be. 
Hence if we say, “ the governor is the magistrate,” 
and make a pronoun occupy the place of governor 
and magistrate, we shall have, instead of the go- 
vernor is the magistrate, he is he, which we could 
not have if pronouns represented nouns ; for then 
the Avord he Avould here differ from itself, in order 
to correspond Avith the diflerent words governor and 
magistrate ; and if the AVord he did thus differ, then 
indeed we might say that pronouns represent sub- 
stantives or nouns. Hence they do but fill the 
places of nouns, and this is not to represent them. 
It Avere as just to imfintain that a man Avho occu- 
pies in a theatre the place Avhich some other man 
liad before him, must represent that other mail; 
such as to have his trade or profession, or his good 
or bad qualities. Hoav it happens that jironouns 
do not, like nouns, shoAV the nature of the sub- 
stances to Avhich they refer, we shall see when Ave 
come to the verb, but not sooner. 

This error of supposing that pronouns represent 
nouns has, in the English language, done a great deal 
of harm. Thus grammarians, from their having 
found that it is very correct to say, “ I am the 
man,” and “ it is the Avoman,” imagined it must be 
equally correct to say, “ I am he,” and “it is she;” 
and for this reason they have censured, as very 
erroneoAis, such expressions, as, I am him,, it is her, 
I am her, it is me, it is him, it is them, &c., assert- 
ing that in these, and all similar instances, the 
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final pronourf should be. a nominative case, and 
that we should say, 1 am he, it is she, I am she',' it 
is I, it is he, it is they, &c. ; which proves that 
they have considered pronouns as the real repre- 
sentatives of substantives. 


Proof that Pronouns do not stand for Substances, 

and that, consequently, they cannot, any more than 

Nouns, be the Subject of Propositions. 

“ I am lie.” In this instance if I rejiresents sub- 
stance, and if he represents substance, it is evident 
that we have tAvo substances, or, in other words, 
tAvo persons, which Ave knoA^ to be impossible, as 
the tAvo words I and he indicate, in this place, but 
a single individual. Thus if Ave ask, “ who Avrote 
that letter?” and receive for ansAver, “7 am /<c,” 
Avc do not from such an answer understand that 
tAvo persons Avrote the letter, or that more than 
one person Avrote it. Now as the Avord I repre- 
sents substance as well as the Avord he, and he as 
Avell as I ; or let us rather say, as one of these two 
Avords has as much right to represent substance as 
the other has, it follows that if one of them represents 
it, both must do so; and as it is impossible that 
both can in this instance represent substance, since 
Ave should then have tAvo substances or persons, 
AvhUst we know there is but one, it follows that 
neither of theiji can represent substance. Hence the 
meaning is [The substance named] I am [named] 
he. Thus the AVord I serves to show the number 
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and pgrson of the substance referred to, here the 
the singular number and first person, with which 
the Avord am agrees accoi'dingly. The Avord he is 
also made to qualify or name the same substance, 
though Avith what propriety this is done Ave shall 
sec presently. 

Hai’ris, the author of Hermes, “ Avhich Avork is,” 
in LoAvth’s opinion, as Ave have already seen, 
“ the most beautiful and perfect example of analysis 
that has been exhibited since the days of Aristotle,” 
assures us, “ It is good sense, as avcH as good gram- 
mar, to say in any language I am he.” There Avas 
also a time, as has been already hinted, Avhen it 
argued good sense, as Avell as a sound knoAvledge 
of astronomy, to supppse that the sun Avent round 
the earth every day ; but this is an opinion Avhich 
nobody entertains any longer, as the learned have 
since proved it to be erroneous. Noav as Ave have 
been up to the present hour about as far advanced 
in the science of grammar as Ave Avere in astronomy 
at that distant period, when the sun was supposed 
to travel round the earth cAcry day, it is not im- 
probable but many of our present notions of the 
latter science may, some .short time hence, undergo 
as great a change as our early notions of astronomy 
have done. 

I have iiroA'ed by a plain investigation of the 
proposition / am he^ that pronouns cannot possibly 
represent substances, and that they do but name 
them. I have now by a further examination of 
the same proposition to prove that the second term 
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in all those prtipositions, I am he, I am she, it is I, 
it is we, it is you, it is he, it is she, and it is they, 
should not be a nominative, but a case correspond- 
ing with a dative in Latin. 

“ I am he.” Here the name I determines a sub- 
stance, showing it to be the first person singular 
number ; but it shows not its nature as a substan- 
tive, does. The word he is of the same kind; that 
is, it can bring us acquainted with the person, num- 
ber, and gender of the substance to Avhich allusion 
is made, but it cannot go any further. Now the 
instant the word I is pronounced in the example 
before us, we must be already acquainted with the 
gender, number, and person of the substance in 
question. Thus if a man speak, we know his per- 
son, gender, and number, as soon as we hear the 
Avord I ; if the Avord he folloAvs, as I am he, we arc 
not in these respects better informed. The same 
observation will apply if a woman speak, and that 
the I be foUoAvcd by she ; as, I am she. And if the 
word he be alloAved to give us — what Ave do not 
need — further information on those points, it can- 
not do so Avithout contradiction. Thus / tells us 
that the sub.stance is in the first person, and the 
Avord he tells us that it is in the third; hence the 
Avord he cannot possibly qualify, in this manner, 
the substance already qualified by 1. 

Then if a pronoun qualifying a substance already 
qualified, as in the instance before us, cannot do so 
over again, by indicating its gender, number, or 
person, how, we ask, is it to qualify ? We have 
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already seen, in the instance “ the governoi’ is the 
magistrate,” that it cannot qualify, by expressing 
the nature of a substajice, since this proposition 
becomes “ he is he.” This leads me to inquire 
further and minutely into the nature of a pronoun, 
in consequence of which 1 discover that it can 
never fill but two offices, which are, to determine a 
substance without expressing its nature, by showing 
its gender, number, person, and case, and to show 
to whom or to what a substance belongs, without 
in any way expressing its nature ; as, “ he lends 
John his book.” In this instance, the two words 
he and his fill the two offices just alluded to, 
but do no more. It is just, as the word he 
does not express the nature of the substance it 
determines, that the Avord his (formed from it) 
should not do so. Now, the Avord virtuous is 
formed from virtue., just as his is fonned from he; 
but as the substantive virtue expresses the na- 
ture of the substance it names, so does the Avord 
virtuous shoAV that the substance to Avhich it is 
made to refer, partakes of the nature of the sub- 
stance it names. Thus virtuous, in “ a virtuous 
woman,” shows that the substance named woman 
partakes of the nature of the substance named 
virtue ; but his, in “ his book,” does not show that 
the substance named book partakes in any manner 
of the nature of the substance named he, it merely 
indicates to whom the book belongs. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that, when either 
of these two offices belonging to a pronoun is 
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already filled, no matter how it is done, we must 
not make a pronoun fill the same office over again. 
Hence we must not say, “ he is he,” nor, “ that 
book belonging to him is his." It is for this reason 
we never say, “ the man is he,” “ the woman is 
she;” but, “he is the man,” “ she is the woman.” 
For the instant the words man and woman are 
exjiressed, Ave kiunv all that he and she tell us 
aftetwards ; but when we begin with the words he 
and shewG do not know — as pronouns express not 
tlie nature of substances — all Ave knoAv afterAvards, 
Avhen Ave come to the substantives man and woman, 
as these are Avords Avhich express the nature of 
sul)stances. Thus, Avhen we say, “ he is,” “ she 
is,” Ave may add the king, the queen, as Avell as the 
man, the woman ; as, “ he is the king," or, “ he is 
the man;" “she is the queen," or, “she is the 
ivoman," But this necessary distinction could not 
exist if pronouns Avere made the second terms of 
propositions. Thus, in “ the king is he," and “ the 
beggar is he," tlie Avord he does not indicate the 
difference betAveen king and beggar. 

Now as in “ 1 am he,” the concluding pronoun is 
made to fill an office already occupied by the pro- 
noun I, and as this cannot possibly be, it folloAvs 
that if he be preserved, it should be made to serve 
in its other capacity, that of expressing possession, 
which it does not in the present instance do, 
since the word he never implies possession. This 
leads me to inquire into the different forms of 
a pronoun, both Avhen it merely names a substance, 

N 
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and shows to AYhom or to what a substance belongs. 
In the former situation it has, in English, but two 
forms, which grammarians call nominative and 
objective cases. Thus I is allowed to be the 
nominative, and me the objective case singular ; 
and we and m the nominative and objective cases 
of the first person plural. But it has generally for 
both numbers three different ways of expressing 
possession. Thus we say in the first person sin- 
gular, “ this book is mine^' or, “ this is my book,” 
or, t\\\s'hoo\Lh belonging to vie;” and in the plural, 
“ this book is otn's," or, “ this is (mr book,” or, 
“ this book is helonginy to us." This last form is 
perhaps the most ancient, though, on account of its 
length, it is seldom used. But in the French 
language, as it has been abridged to two words, a 
moi, a nous, that is, to me, to tis, it is in great use. 
We have also an instance in our language of this 
possessive, in which it is contracted even to one 
word ; as in “ wo is me ! ” which is no other than 
wo is [belonging to] me ; that is [the substance 
qualified or named] wo is [qualified or named] 
belonging to me; in which case the three words 
belonging to me are to be considered as one qua- 
lifying Avord, just as if we were to put in their 
place the word mine, and say, “ wo is mine.” 
Now, “ wo is me ! ” is a locution which, from its 
being expressive of a powerful natural feeling, has 
happily, throughout all time, withstood our igno- 
rance, and the sway of false artificial rules, under 
which other locutions have sunk, and so it has 
remained with us in its primitive purity. We have 
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been corrupted so far as to believe that such ex- 
pressions as, “ it is I,” “ it is he,” “ it is she,” “ I 
am he,” “ I am she,” &c. make good sense and 
good English ; but nobody has dared to tell us 
that we should say, “ wo is I,” because the genuine 
language of grief listciis not to rules : yet it is fully 
as bad to say, “ it is 1 ; ” and hence we should say, 
“ it is me” Avhich implies, it is the person to me, 
that is, the person helo-nging to me ; in other words, it 
is my person : the word person being here the 
name of the substance indicated by the word it, 
when AV(! say, “ it is me.'' Then the literal order is 
as follows : [the substances or pefson named] it is 
[named the substance or person belonging to] me. 
This we can still more easily conceive, if we in- 
quire into the meaning of our words Avhen we say, 
“ who is there ? ” It is easy to perceive that they 
mean “ Avhat is,” or “ who is the person there ? ” 
Then if we question in this literal form, and receive 
an answer equally literal, ought not this answer to 
be, “ it is my person,” or, which is the same, “ it is 
the person belonging to me,” contracted to “it is 
me,” just as “ wo is belonging to me ” has been con- 
tracted to “ Avo is me ! ” This contraction must be 
of the greatest antiquity ; for the word person 
always occurring in such expressions as “it is the 
person to me,” “ it is the person to him,” “ it is the 
person to her,” &c. could be easily understood 
Avhen omitted, as it was ever the same word. But 
Avhcii other things were possessed, this ellipsis could 
not so easily happen, on account of their variety. 

N 2 
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Thus, when a man possessed a Jjiouse or a horse, he 
could not say, “ it is me,” this fonn being reserved 
for his own person ; hence he Avas obliged cither to 
point to the object, and say, “ it is to me,” Avhich is 
the construction of “ it is belonging to me,” or he 
Avas obliged to name the object, and say, “ it is the 
house or the horse to me.” Thus from our great 
love of contraction, “ avo is a thin" belonfi-iii" to 
me ” has been contracted at first to “ avo is to me,” 
and then to “ avo is me ! ” 

After the same nuinner Ave may account for the 
French locutions, c’est moi, c'est toi, re' at lui, &c. ; 
which imjdy c'est la personne a moi : c'est la per- 
sonne a toi; c'est la personne a lui. Hence it is 
evident that ?/«)/, ta/, Ac. are not, Avhen tlms 
situated, as all French grammarians have ever sup- 
posed, subjects or nominative cases, but are genuine 
datives. The old rule Avhich says that the verb to he 
must have the same case folloAving it as that Avhich 
precedes it, is thus preserved, since the word perso7i 
which folloAvs is, corresponds with the word it in 
English, and ce in French, by being a noiiiinative. 

This opinion, that the pronoun should in instances 
similar to those before us have, when following the 
verb to he, the nominative form, arises from the 
learned having ever taken pronouns for the repre- 
sentatives of nouns, which is a very serious mistake, 
as it must haA^e been the cause of a great many 
errors. But grammarians are not by the view I 
take of the pronoun, deprived of their nominative in 
the propositions, “ it is me,” “ c'est moi,” &c., since 
I say that they mean, “ it is the person to me,” 
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“ c’est la personnc a-moi.” To French grammarians 
I give, on the contrary, a nominative ; since their 
pronouns 7noi, toi, lui, &c. are not nominatives or 
subjects, for the reason that they never precede 
verbs, likejV, tu, il, &c. 

Here it may not be amiss to state that the exact 
meaning of, “ it is me,” &c. is, “ it is a part of all 
things belonging to me,” instead of -which I have 
said, “ it is the person belonging to me,” because 
tills word per.wn is the name of the thing that is 
out oFall things here alluded to. 

When in F rench the verb to be following ce is in 
the plural number, Ave arc to consider ce as a con- 
traction of ces ; thus, ce mit eiia; is no other than 
CCS Hont eu,v^ that is, “ les substances ces sont a eux ; ” 
in other Avords, “ les personnes ces sont a eux.” “ Ces 
sont leurs jiersounes.” 

Thus, as Frenchmen have ever considered the 
pronoun following the verb to be as a subject or 
nominative case, they may thank their language, 
Avhich is, perha jis, of all others the least susceptible 
of innovation, and not their superior knowledge of 
grammar, if they haA'e not folleii into the error into 
Avhich Englishmen have fallen; and that they do 
not noAV say, e'est je, e’est tii, c’est il, &c., instead 
of c’est moi, c’est toi, c’est ltd, See. 

I ask pardon of such readers as do clearly under- 
stand and acknoAvledge tlic truth of what I have 
thus far stated respecting the pronoun, if I seek 
to render in another manner such propositions as, 
it is me, it is him, it is her, &c., stUl more intelli- 
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gible. If we suppose that Englishmen had formed 
the strange resolution of using no longer the pro- 
noun it in instances similar to those just given, 
namely, it is me, it is him, it is her, &c., and that 
they had determined to employ a noun instead of 
this pronoun iV, what is the noun they would be 
likely to choose for this purpose? Every body, 
after a moment’s reflection, must be convinced that 
it is the word person. Then we should, if we put 
the usual question, “ who is there ?” receive for 
answer, “ the person is me,” instead of “ it is me.” 
Hence as to meaning there is not between “ it is 
me” and “ the person is me” the least difference. 
Thus person is in this instance exactly what wo is 
in “ wo is me ! ” then, as nobody can think of say- 
ing “ wo is I,” nobody should say “ the person is 1,” 
instead of “the person is me;” and this being 
granted, why should any body think of saying “ «#is 
I,” since this word it occupies the place of person ? 
Certainly if it be correct to say, “ it is I,” it must 
be equally correct to say, “ the person is I; ” and if 
this be allowed, we must also allow '•‘■wo is /,” which 
nobody can allow. 

I pass by several other observations that I might 
still make respecting the locutions just noticed, to 
show the original form of “ ah me !” and “ oh me ! ” 
to the discovery of which I have been led from 
thinking on the proposition “ wo is me.” They 
are to be thus accounted for : — 

Ah wo is a thing belonging to me ! 

Ah wo is belonging to me ! 

Ah wo is to me ! 
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Ah wo is me ! 

Ah wo’s me ! 

Ah’s me ! * 

Ah me ! 

Thus we see that ah me! is the contraction of 
“ ah wo is a thing belonging to me ! ” Oh me ! is 
derived in a similar manner from, oh joy is a thing 
belonging to me ! and it may be thus traced : — 

Oh joy is a thing belonging to me! 

Oh joy is belonging to me ! 

Oh joy is to me ! 

Oh joy is me ! 

Oh joy’s me ! 

Oh me ! 

Desirous to know how grammarians may have 
acjeouuted for ah me ! and oh me ! I find in Mur > 
ray’s compilation the following remark: — “The 
interjections 0 ! oh ! and ah ! require the objective 
case of a pronoun in the first person after them; 
as, 0 me ! oh me ! ah me ! but tlie nominative 
case in tlie second person ; as, ‘ 0 thou perseeutor ! ’ 
‘ Oh ye hypocrites ! ’” f 

From this observation it would appear that gram- 
mai’ians, from their not knoAving the original forms 
of “ oh me ” and “ ah me,” have been led to sup- 
pose that interjections govern cfises ; and Avhat is 
still more strange, that the same interjection go- 
verns different cases. 

* It appears that “ ah’s me ! ” is still used : “ Ills spirit has fled, said 
Deerslayer, in a suppressed melancholy voice. Ah’s me 1 ’ ’ Coofeb. 
t Page 153. 
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As the locutions “ it is 1,” “ it is he,” “ it is 
she,” &c., are, when coinpai’ed to the correct forms, 
harsh and unnatural, notwithstanding their being 
recommended as genuine by aU grammarians ex- 
cept one, it is seriously to be regretted — as the 
English language has in this respect been mate- 
rially injured — that Dr. Priestley’s recommendation 
of the forms “ it is me,” “ it is him,” “ it is her,” 
&c., has not been attendi'd to. But beyond the 
disagreeableness he perceived in the sound, his 
opinion is wholly unsupported by any logical rea- 
son. These are his observations : “ All gram- 
marians say that the nominative cases of pronouns 
ought to follow the verb substantive as Avell as 
precede it ; yet many familiar forms of speech, and 
the example of some of our b(;st Avriters, Avould lead 
us to make a contrary rule; or, at least, Avould 
leave us at liberty to adopt Avhich Ave liked best. 
Are these the houses you tverc speahmg of? Yes, 
they are them. Who is there. ? It is me ; it is liim, 

&c. It is not me you are in Jove with Addison. 

It cannot be me. — SAvift. To that which once teas 
thee. — Prior. There is but one man that she can 
have, and that is me. — Clarissa. 

“ When the word if begins a sentence it seems 
pretty clear that no person, whose attention to arti- 
ficial rules did not put a sensible restraint upon 
his language, would CA^er use the nominative case 
after the verb to be: Avho Avould not say, if it be 
me, rather than if it be I? 

“ The verb become is a verb neuter as well as the 
verb to be; and I think no person who reads the 
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following sentence will question the propriety of the 
use of the oblique case after it : — By imagination we 
place ourselves in his situation, we conceive ourselves 
enduring all the same torments ; we enter, as it were, 
into his body, and become in some measure him ; and 
from thence form some idea of his sensations, and 
even feel something which, though weaker in degree, is 
not altogether imlike them.” * 

Dr. Priestley’s delicate car having also told him 
that in the English language a nominative pronoun 
should never close the sense by having its verb 
understood ; that is, that we should never make use 
of such expressions, as “ you know that better than 
I,” “as well as I,” “ you are as tall as I,” &c., although 
we are told to do so by Lowth and all other gram- 
marians, has, in his endeavours to correct a locution 
so foreign to our idiom, re<x)mmended such a form 
as, “ you know that better than me,” which really 
inqdics (and this is not meant), you know that 
b(!tter than you do me. Hence in this case, and all 
similar ones, tlie verb (erroneously allowed to be 
understood) should be expressed, and we ought to 
say, “you know that better than I do,” and not, 
you know that better than I, or better than me. 
Of this 1 am convinced from my having discovered 
through the a]>plication of my system the real na- 
ture of the ellipsis, which, from its not having been 
hitherto known, has led grammarians and writers 
in general into veiy gross errors.. This is the only 
rule to be observed respecting it: — 

Whenever the sense is complete (and by this I 

* Smith’s Moral Seutiments, p. 2. Dr. Priestley’s Grammar, p. 104. 
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mean when the addition of another word or of other 
words does not make us understand the sense bet- 
ter), there is after the word or the words, at which 
the sense is complete, nothing understood. This 
arises from every word at which the sense is com- 
plete, having the substance qualified going before 
it, so that there is no necessity for our repeating 
it over again ; our doing so may even lead to serious 
errors. Now, this being a wise and plain principle, 
why should we, by perverting our language, try to 
make exceptions to it? When we say, “ you know 
that better than I,” the sense should stop with our 
words, and not be carried on ; for this is an unwise 
principle, and it may in some instances prove a 
dangerous one; since one person may understand 
one thing and another person understand another. 
Hence the ellipsis which occurs frequently in all 
languages must (that is, when it exists) precede 
the final word at which the sense is complete, but 
never follow it. Now, as the mind perceives that 
the sense is not complete in “ you know that better 
than I,” we must express what we mean, and say, 
“you know that better than I do;” beyond which 
word do there is nothing understood, as we shall 
see when we come to those words hitherto called 
verbs. But if in such a pi’oposition as “you are 
taller than I,” we say there is still something un- 
derstood after the final word, how are we to know 
what that something is? We are told it is the word 
arti; but every body is free to say as this word a7n 
is not already in the sentenee, that it has no more 
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right to be understood than the word thought or 
mpposed^ or any other word in the language which 
may happen to make sense. But this is a rule of 
man’s contrivance : the - superior wisdom by which 
we are taught the use of words and, unkno^vn to 
ourselves, their proper arrangement, has ordered it 
otherwise. 

This observation respecting the ellipsis will, I 
have no doubt, apply to every language, and may 
lead to the detection of a multitude of errors. If 
it be remarked that hitherto very eminent men have 
spoken otherwise of tlie manner of employing this 
figure, I reply that it is not my po6r wisdom which 
opposes .those eminent men, but the impenetrable 
wisdom that watches over all things emanating 
from itself, the order of words as well as the order 
of the stars ; I do no more than teU what I see, 
just as a man Avho looks into the moon through a 
telescope does, Avhilst enumerating to somebody be- 
liind him the wonders presented to his view. 

Let us now account for those familiar little 
words of which both the exact meaning, and the 
grammatical properties have been hitherto un 
known. I allude to mme, thi%e^ ours, yours, his, 
hers, and theirs. Indeed, I may say that I have 
already explained them in the discovery of the 
second possessive case, since they belong to the 
same class, and are all in the fourth degree. This 
book is mine, means [the substance named] this 
book is [named] mine. 

Thus we perceive that, like all other words, they 
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name or qualify; but as they belong to those 
words called pronouns, they do not show the nature 
of the words which they name or qualify. 

Thus, in the instance before us, mine expresses 
neither the nature of the possessor nor pf the thing 
possessed. As they are all in the fourth degree, 
they of course imply all mine, all thine, all ours,&c., 
hence, when we perceive that, “ this book is all mine,” 
means that all our property is confined to a book, 
we know that 'the usual ellipsis {a^part of) must be 
supplied; as, “this book is (a part of all) mine,” 
that is, [the substance named] this book is [naiis^] 
a part of all mine.^ 

Thus we see that the several words, a pai%(^’‘all 
mine, are to be considered as one qualifying word, 
just as the word instructive, if put in the place of 
those several words, might be considered. . Now, 
as those powerful little words can never take a 
limiting word before them, suoli as, the, this, that, 
a, one, these, those, &c., it follows that no instance 
of their use can be found in which they do not 
mean, all mine, all thine*, &c. And as things 
corporeal and tilings ideal may be referred to 
them with equal jTropriety, it follows that their 
exact meaning is, “ all things corporeal and ideal 
belonging to me, to thee, to us, to you,” &c. 
Hence, on account of this vast meaning, there is 

* Of course the reader will not confound two of these words with 

and %, as mine age, thine iniquities, &c. This ancient use of 
rnim and f/iwe instead of my and thy is now very properly become 
obsolete; but Dr. Johnson, from his not knowing the meaning of mine 
and thine thought otherwise. 
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never more than a part of it considered, and they 
must consequently ever have understood before 
them, if not expressed, the word of besides some 
word or words implying a part, such as, this, that, 
these, those, &c., as, ifiine is better than yours ; 
that is, this or that of mine is better than this or 
that of yours. It is also on account of this ex- 
tensive meaning that they can never come next the 
substance wjiich is the subject or the object in a 
proposition. Then there is not in their use what 
grammarians have^ supposed a double possessive, 
sinc6 the of, which is ever expressed or understood 
before them, relates lo all things. Hence these 
words, as weU as the second possessive case of sub- 
stantives, are compound words, that is, they liave 
in themselves the meaniiTg of «those other words 
called adjectiye pronouns, my, thy, our, &c., 
of which the fneaning is, belonging to me, to 
thee, &c. ; and thqy^ have besides this meaning, 
all things. Thus also John’s, in “ this book is 
John's,”, means belonging to John, and also all 
things ; whilst ./e/rrt’s, in John’s book,” jneans only, 
belonging to John. How uncommonly simple and 
natural -this wise arrangement “is. It is really 
astonishing how any thing so easy to be conceived 
could not be found out without the application of a 
system. There is no necessity for continuing our 
observations on these words : almost all that has 
been said respecting the second case of substan- 
tives will apply to them. As to 'the class of wofcs, 
my, thy, our, See., there is, for the present, no 
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remark to make : they have been properly classed 
by grammarians with adjectives, for they only differ 
from them in not expressing the nature of sub- 
stances ; hence they cannot be compared, and they 
are ever to be considered as making but one word 
with that which they precede ; “ give me my book,” 
that is, give me the substance named my hook ; the 
reason for this is, that there is but one substance 
referred to. 1 transcribe, for the reader’s further 
perusal, those passages from Webster in which are 
to be found the pronouns /m'ae, thine, &c., and 
which he could not exjdain. I supply, between 
crotchets, the ellipsis, of which he liad no suspicion. 

“ In referring bur ideas to those of other ’men 
called by the same name, [those of] ours may be 
false.” “ It is for no other reason but that [this 
idea of] his agrees not with our ideas.” “ You 
may imagine what kind of faith [this faith of] 
theirs was.” “ He ran headlong into his own, 
whilst he endeavoured to precipitate [that of] ours.” 
“ The reason is, that his subject is generally things; 
[that of] theirs, on the contrary, is persons.” [A 
letter of] '•'■yours of the 2Gth of October 1 have re- 
ceived, as I have always done [one of] yours with 
no little satisfaction.” “ Therefore leave your 
forest of beasts for [this of] ours of brutes, called 
men.” “ Having good works enough of your own 
besides, to insure [this immortality of] yours and 
their immortality.” “ The omission [of this design] 
oi^ours, and of my design.” “ My sword and 
[that of] yours arc kin.” 
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These extracts are from Bacon, Locke, Boling- 
broke, Campbell, Wycherley, Shakspeare, &c. 

Thus from knowing that the class of pronouns, 
mine, thine, ours. See. have ever preceding them, 
expressed or understood, the word of, how very 
easy it is to account for them in a proposition; 
especially when we bear in mind that they always 
mean ail things belonging to me, to thee, to us, &c. 
bivery body will now see that hers in “ this house 
is hers” cannot mean, as Webster pretends, of her, 
nor her house, since, as I have already shown, 
this account cannot bear investigation. A child 
Avill see that “this house is hers” must be for 
“ this house is of hers,” that is, a part of hers ; in 
other words, that it is one thing out of all tlic 
things belonging to her. And how easily a child 
may also correct the following errors committed by 
the same clever philologist : “ Ours, which is pri- 
marily the possessive case of our, is never used as 
an adjective, but as a substitute for the adjective 
and the substantive to which it belongs. ‘ Your 
house is on a plain; ours is on a hiU.’ This is 
good English; but certainly ours must be the 
nominative case to is, or it has none.” 

Now as ours is an adjective in the fourth degree, 
and as it consequently means “all things belonging to 
us,” and not only all things corporeal, but all things 
ideal, the house must form only one part out of all 
things thus possessed ; hence it is easy to conceive 
and to recollect that it must ever have before it, Ex- 
pressed or understood, the word of, in order to show 
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that only a part of all is meant, it being wholly im- 
possible that such a multitude of things could at once 
name the subject or the object of a proj)osition ; 
and when we insert of in this instance, “ your 
house is on a plain, of ours is on a hill,” it is 
very easy to find out what is stiU understood be- 
fore of ou7's, espeeially when Ave bear in mind that 
it must be ever tlie part (out of all things) referred 
to. Then “ your house is on a plain, ows is on a 
hill,” becomes, “ your hoiise is on a plain, that of 
ours is on a hill;” by which we see that ours is 
not, as Webster supposes, the nominative case ; and 
that, consequently, ours does imply possession. We 
also see that ours cannot in tliis place, nor any 
where else, be used as a substitute for tin? adjective 
and the substantive, that is, for our house ; since if 
Ave aUoAV this to be, that house of ours will become 
that house of our house. Webster’s* account of 
THEIRS, which is equally erroneous, may be cor- 
rected after the same manner : — 

“ Theirs is used as a substitute for the adjective 
and the noun to Avliich it refers [it never is], and 
in this case it may be the nominative to a verb 
[no, neA^er]. Our land is the most extensive; but 
theirs is the best cultivated. Here theirs stands as 
the representative of their land [it does not], and is 
the nominative to is. [It is never a nominative.] 

‘ Nothing but the name of zeal appears, 

’Twixt our best actions and the worst of theirs.^ 

In this use theirs is not the possessive, for then 
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there would be a double possessive.” It is, on the 
contrary, the possessive, and there is no double 
possessive ; since the meaning is, “ nothing but the 
name of zeal appears ’tAvixt our best actions and 
those which are the worst of theirs ; ” that is, “ the 
worst of all the actions which are theirs;" this form 
being stiU the contraction of“ if/je worst of all the 
actions WHICH are of theirs that is, “ which are of 
all the things belonging to them;" in other words, 
which make apart of all the things belonging to them." 

In like manner the word omjw, when not followed 
by the name of an object, has never been under- 
stood by any grammarian or lexicographer. Thus, 
in “ this book is my o^cnf the learned have always 
supposed that the Avord book is still understood, 
and that it is for “this book is my OAvn book;" 
but as the,AVord own may here take the words a 
part of before it, so as to be solely affected by these 
Avords, it is evidently in the fourth degree, and it 
cannot for this reason have any thing understood 
after it. Hence the exact meaning of own., in such 
a situation, is all things or all property ; so that my 
OWN means all things or all property belonging to 
me ; our own, all things or all property belonging 
to us ; and so on Avith all the others ; as, your own., 
thy own, his own, her own, and their own. Then 
this book is my own means this book is a part of my 
own ; that is, it is a part of aU things belonging to 
me. But if we allow the word book to be under- 
stood in this instance, Ave should also allow it to be 
understood in such an instance as, “I like this 
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book of my o^vii better than yours,” which would 
make “ I like this book of my own book better 
than yours.” Thus we see how necessary it is to 
bear in mind that every adjective or name in the 
fourth degree takes in all of whatever is referred to ; 
and that for this reason, it can never have another 
word understood after it. My own^ our own, your 
own, &c., when they precede names, as my own 
book, our own book, &c., are in the positive or 
first degree, and simply mean belonging to me, be- 
longing to us, &c. ; hence the sole difference between 
my book and my own book is, that the latter is more 
emphatical than the former. 

With the exception of proper names and words 
ever used in a limited sense, there is not perhaps a 
single substantive in any language in the world 
that has been hitherto correctly understood, simply 
becadse we have had no knowledge of this fourth 
degree. Thus if we look into all the dictionaries in 
the English language we shall not find one of them 
that can tell us the meaning of the word property 
in such a situation as “ this book is my property 
for all lexicographers suppose that in such an in- 
instance property is in apposition to the word hook, 
and that consequently it means here a single thing, 
which is not true, since it is for all property ; and 
hence the meaning is, “ this book is a part of all 
my property that is, of all the things belonging 
to me. 
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ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS; 

That is, such words as this^ that, these, those, some, 
other, any, one, all, every, either, &c. 

I refer the reader to the different opinions (al- 
ready quoted) of eminent grammarians respecting 
the nature of those words, of which, we may recol- 
lect, nothing with certainty was stated, aU being 
doubt and conjecture. 

We have already seen that a noun in the pos- 
sessive case when not followed by the thing pos- 
sessed, and when followed by the thing possessed, 
differs as widely from itself as the word good differs 
from goodness; or as the word my differs from 
mine. Thus is it also with adjective pronouns. 
When they precede words, as, this book, that book, 
they may be said to be in the same degree with the 
words my and good ; and when they do not precede 
words, as, “ give me this,” “give me that;” they are 
like the words mine and goodness ; that is, they are 
in the fourth degree, and have not nouns then un- 
derstood after them, as grammarians have been 
ever led to suppose. It is the want of a different 
form in these words, which are too short to be 
made still shorter, that has hitherto led every body 
to believe that they have the nouns which they 
already sufficiently determine understood. And 
as our ears could not in such cases, for the want 
of a different form in these words, serve as a true 
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guide to the right understanding of them, our ig- 
norance of their real nature has remained securely 
with us. Thus if we say, pointing to three hooks, 
“ put up two, and give me the other," we are led to 
suppose that this word other has stiU the word book 
understood after it, simply because the word other 
wants that variety of form which other words, such 
as, mine, ours, hers, &c., have; these latter Avords 
being Avritten when in the positive degree, my, our, 
her. Hence the word other is always Avritten alike, 
whether it precedes a word like my, or stands by 
itself like mine. But supposing we were to say, 
pointing to three books, “ give me one and put up 
the others,” no Englishman will suppose that the 
word others has here the Avord books understood 
after it ; simply because his ears AviU not alloAV him 
to say, “ put up the others books,” instead of “ put 
up the other books.” Yet it is fully as bad to su*p- 
pose the word hooh to be understood after the word 
other in the instance “ put up two, and give me the 
other," the only difference between other and others, 
in these instances, being a difference in number. In 
like manner, if pointing to tAvo books we say, 
“ give mo Jiers, and take away his," our ears are not 
offended if we express the word book after his ; yet 
we know that this word his can have nothing un- 
derstood after it, no more than the word hers would 
have, if put in its place, from which word it differs 
only in gender. And if our ears are offended at 
saying hers book, and they are not offended when 
we say his hook, it arises from our ears not 
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being accustomed to hear a word expressed after 
this word Am, as it ever takes another form in 
such a case ; but the word his wanting this double 
form, and being for this reason always written 
alike, whether following or preceding a word, we 
may be led to suppose, when it has not a noun 
expressed after it, that it must be understood, 
which is not the case ; for it is then an adjective 
in the fourth degree, and this we know can have 
nothing understood after it. These observations 
Avill apply to the adjective pronouns of all lan- 
guages. Thus in French, if I say, pointing to a book, 
“ donnez-moi le mien,” no Frenchman will be led 
into such an error as to suppose that the word 
mim has here the word livre understood after it ; 
because his ears will not allow him to supply such 
an ellipsis.* But if I say in French, pointing to a 

* When I say “ no Frenchman,” I mean of course one who knows 
little or nothing of grammar; for the French grammarian may very 
well commit the error here alluded to; and for this reason — that 
anciently mien^ tien^ &c. went before words as mon^ ton^ &c. do now. 
But this is a sorry reason ; for mxen^ tien^ &c. are no longer thus used ; 
nor would it be proper to use them so now, since mon^ ton^ &c. have 
in this respect wholly usurped their place. Words, like men, change 
in grade ; and we should consider them Just in the same manner. The 
soldier who has been only a corporal in the beginning is no longer called 
by this name, if he happens to become a captain, because his power 
has increased, and he is no longer what he has been. But it is to be 
regretted that learned grammarians have not hitherto, when compiling 
their works, consulted the opinion of the multitude. This opinion is 
wisdom — wisdom slowly formed, for it is the work of ages; and hence 
it may be, in most cases, safely relied upon. Even the greatest philo- 
sophers might from the same source have drawn a great deal of sound 
instruction. They have filled libraries with their works on the soul 
and tho miW, without even knowing what these words mean ; and 
they have consequently in their philosophy committed such gross 
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single book, donnez-moi Vautre^ every Frenchman 
will immediately say that the word livre is now 
understood after autre; because it does not offend 
his ear to say, V autre livre. Yet the word livre is 
here no more understood after the word autre than 
it is after the word mim in donnez-moi le mien. 
Hence autre is like other in English, it is one time 
in the positive, and at another time in the fourth 
degree; but from its wanting different forms to 
correspond with these different degrees, it is ever 
■written alike; and it ia only from ita situation with 
regard to other words that its degree may be known. 
We must not forget to bear in mind, that adjective 
pronouns may, when in the fourth degree, take, 
like all other names in the fourth degree, the words 

errors in the use of these words as even one ignorant peasant out of a 
thousand could not have committed. Who is the Frenchman, I should 
like to know, except a philosopher, or some one who has a smattering 
knowledge of it, that can say, les operatiom de Vdme instead of les 
operations de V esprit., yet Condillac, the most enb’ghtened man of his 
age, has committed this gross blunder. In this respect, he is, however, 
consistent with himself, as he believed the mind and the soul to be 
one and the same thing. But as the multitude would have told him 
they were different words, and could not be confounded, this lesson 
might have led him to discover what he never suspected, that they 
were also different things. Dr. Reid does not say, “ the powers of the 
soul,"* instead of the powers of the mind ; as in the English language 
mind and sotd cannot in such an instance, not even by a philosopher, 
be used indifferently, because the wisdom of the multitude could not 
suffer such an error. And from this fact Dr. Reid ought to have 
learned, that as these are different words, they are also the names of 
different things* *Had Dr. Reid said, the powers of the soul,” instead 
of the powers of the mind, (and which he might have said without 
offending any body’s understanding, if soul and mind meant the same 
thing,) his error would not be greater than that committed by Condillac 
when he says, les operations de fame, instead of les operations de 
Tesprit. 
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a part of before them ; as, give me a part of this^ 
a part of that, See,., by which means we may always 
distinguish a name in -the fourth degree from one 
in the positive. 

Another instance will suffice to render such 
words clear to all: “ Haive you taken the money? 
Yes, I have taken all.” “ Have you taken the books ? 
Yes, I have taken aU.” After the word all in both 
these places, we are not to understand the words 
money and books. Yet there is an ellipsis ; but as 
the word all is here an adjective in the fourth 
degree, since it may take before it the words a 
part of, the ellipsis must, when it does in such a 
case exist, ever precede, and never follow, such an 
adjective. Therefore the ellipsis in both places is, 
“ I have taken [of it] all — I have taken [of them] 
all.” And this accounts for the words it and them, 
when we say, I have taken it all, I have taken them 
all — the word of understood before both these 
words being omitted. Hitherto, the words it and 
them, in such cases, have been supposed objectives 
of the verb preceding them, and not of the pre- 
position of understood. Now, if we wish to know 
whether any one of those words has or has not a 
double form — that is, one for the positive and one 
for the fourth degree — we need only put it before 
a noun and make it stand alone, in order to find 
what we seek. Thus, from perceiving that we may 
say, “ this is my book,” and that we cannot say, 
“ this book is wy,” but must say, “ this book is 
mine,” it is clear that this word my has two forms, 
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one for the ix)sitive and one for the fourth degree. 
But as we say, “ give me this book,” and, “ give 
me ihis^" it is evident that 4;he word this, which is 
here in the positive and fourth degree, has not a 
double form for these two degrees, simply because 
this word is too short to become still shorter. 
Harris was of opinion, that Avhen adjective pro- 
nouns stand alone, they are real pronouns; and 
that they are otherwise adjectives. But as he 
could show no principle to support, this just opinion, 
his warmest admirers have differed from him in it, 
and others have differed from them again, so that 
nothing like certainty has remained, because the 
science that could at once have removed all dis- 
cussion and doubt was wholly unknown. It is 
perhaps stUl in the reader’s recollection, that I 
observed, when first speaking of these adjective 
pronouns, how little children would, some short 
time hence, be surprised when told that formerly 
great grammarians could not, with the least ap- 
pearance of certainty, tell how such words as, this, 
that, some, other, &c. were to be classed and con- 
sidered. From what the reader has just seen, he 
will, I dare hope, admit the propriety of this ob- 
servation. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The words called relative pronouns, that is, who, 
whose, whom, which, that, and what, are also names, 
since, like all the words hitherto accounted for, 
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they serve to determine substances, though they do 
not, any more than those other words called pro- 
nouns, show their nature. 

In this instance, “ John who reads much thinks 
little the substance named by John is also named 
by who, so that it is as if we were to say, “ John 
(the said John reads much) thinks little.” And 
as we may here, if we account for these words, the 
said John, say, the substance named the said John, 
in like manner may we account for who, by saying, 
the substance named who. The whole sentence 
may then be explained thus : “ The substance named 
John — the same substance (being named who) 
reads much — thinks little.” 

Whom does not differ from who but in case, and 
as both words ever name a whole substance, they 
are ever in the fourth degree. We may also re- 
mark, that they may take before them the words 
a part of, so as to be solely affected by these words. 
Thus we may say, “ a part of whom ;” and if we 
do not say, “ a part of who,” it is not because who 
impbes less than whom, but because tvhom is the 
form preferred to who after verbs and prepositions. 
The word whose differs from both who and whom, 
by being sometimes in the positive degree. This 
happens every time it precedes a noun, as, “ the 
man whose /nenc/ I am,” &c. 

But when ivhose is not connected with a noun, 
as, “ that author, a work of whose I could never 
read, is, however, very popular,” if is in the fourth 
degree, since it may take before it .the words 
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a part of, so as to be solely affected by them. 
From these remarks I am led to discover how v)ho, 
whose, and whom, have been formed. 

These are three compound words. Who is com- 
posed of ou (an ancient word for interrogation) 
and he ; so that from ou he has been formed who ; 
and whose is no other than a contraction of who his ; 
and whom is a contraction of who him. These 
pronouns, though in the beginning thus composed 
of masculine words, are now, for the want of a 
change in their form, of both genders. When first 
made they must have been interrogatives only. 

The relative in Latin is formed after the same 
manner. Que must have been at first a word im- 
plying interrogation; and to it were added the 
pronouns is, ea, id. Thus, quis is a contraction of 
que is ; quce of que ea ; and quid of que id. The 
genitive cujus is also formed from que ejus ; for in 
sound cue and que are the same; so that cujus 
might as well be written qtijus. The dative cui is 
in like manner a contraction of que ei, and it might 
as well be written qui as cui, but the latter has 
been preferred for the sake of distinction, qui being 
used in another sense. And between quis and qui 
there is no diflerence as to meaning. Quis is the 
original form, and when the Latins began to use it 
otherwise than interrogatively, the s .was dropped 
merely for distinction. In like manner in English 
we should make a change in the word who, in order 
to show when ihterrogation was not meant, if this 
word were sufficiently long to allow such a change. 
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The accusative in Latin is after the same manner 
formed from que que earn, que id; these being 
contracted to qmm, quam, quid. The ablative quo, 
qud, quo, is also a contraction of que eo, que ea, 
que eo. At the present hour que is used in French, 
as it must have been anciently in Latin ; that is, 
as a word of interrogation. But if the primitive 
forms of words be taken as proofs of the antiquity 
of languages, both Greek and Latin wiU often 
appear -of modem date compared to the French. 
The tmth is, there is not a language in Europe 
(and perhaps not in the whole world.) a day older 
than another. Here the reader wiU doubtless feel 
inclined to shake his head, in order to signify his 
dissent ; but I entreat him to wait a little longer. 
I have not yet accounted for the terminations of 
Latin nouns, pronouns, verbs, &c. 

We may now very easily discover what the ar- 
ticle the is ; this word, which the most celebrated 
philologist of modern times has, for years, treated 
as the imperative of a Saxon word, implying to 
see. As the cannot stand by itself, since if we 
point to a book, cannot say give me the, but 
must say give me it, or give me that, or give me 
the book ; hence, this word is in the positive de- 
gree, and by finding its fourth degree we may 
discover its real source. When we say, give me it, 
or give me that, the word it or that might, as to 
meaning, be very well its fourth degree. But the 
word it is too remote in form from the to allow the 
latter to be formed from the former. And the 
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word that, as it is already both in the positive and 
fourth degree, cannot be the original of the. Be- 
sides, neither of these words, were we to receive 
them as the fourth degree of the word the, would 
throw any light on the singularity already referred 
to respecting the meaning of the, when it precedes 
an adjective: as, “ the poor are unhappy, and so 
are the rich,” in which case the is ever treated as a 
plural word, though it has no plural sign. This 
latter observation must lead many readers to •dis- 
cover immediately whence comes the. In the in- 
stance before us nobody can doubt of “ the poor,” 
and “ the rich,” being contractions of they poor, 
they rich, which are again contracted from “ they 
who are poor,” “ they who are rich;” the contrac- 
tion being made thus : the(y who are) poor, the(y 
who are) rich. 

Thus far we perceive that the instead of meaning 
see, or of being derived from a Saxon word mean- 
ing to see, is no other than the positive of they. 
But we discover that it is equally the positive of 
them ; thus, in “ God will punish the wicked and 
reward the good,” 'the wicked and. the good are 
contractions of them wicked and them good; as, 
God wiU punish the(m who are) wicked and re- 
ward the(m who are) good. It is in this manner 
the word called the definite article has been formed. 
It was at first employed before plural nouns only, 
its place before singular nouns being then supplied 
by it, that, or this. But as soon as its primitive 
meaning began to be forgotten, it was used indlf- 
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fcrently before singular and plural nouns. From 
this we learn that an article is only the positive 
degree of a pronoun, and that there is just the 
same dilference between the and they as there is 
between my and mine^ or as there is between good 
and goodness ; then it is one of those words called 
pronouns; and it has no more right to be consi- 
dered as a part of speech separate from them, than 
good has to be considered as belonging to a part of 
speech differing from goodness. 

On looking into the oldest book I have by me 
for something to confirm the truth o.f this opinion 
respecting the article, I find in the very first page 
all .the confirmation I desiijp : — “Et sachies que 
notres sires fist maint biel miracle pour li (that is, 
pour lui) — et sachiez li renommde, (that is, la re- 
nommee,) de cel saint home ala tant que elle vint 
a I’apostoile de liomme Innocent.” * 

Here li preceded hy pour means hirn; and the 
same word followed by renommee means the., proof 
that the article is no other than the pronoun. But 
why have we not in English articles formed from 
he, him, she, and it, as well as we have from they 
and themf simply because these words are too 
short to become shorter : were they two or three 
letters longer we should have had articles formed 
from them all ; that is, we should have had pro- 
nouns in the positive degree formed from them all. 
For we must not forget that there are no such words 
as articles, nor even as pronouns, all words being 


* GeofFroy de Vllle-Hardoin. 
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NAMES determining in some way or other a sub- 
stance ; that is, simply pointing it out as the pro- 
nouns do, or naming or qualifying it, as the words 
called nouns and adjectives do. 

The indefinite article a or an, as it is called, is 
also a pronoun ; that is, the positive degree of the 
word one, which was anciently written ain, an, on, 
&c. All this will be made very clear by a know- 
ledge of the verb. 

Grammarians have in all times remarked that 
the difference between the article and the pronoun 
is very slight ; but they could not in their total 
ignorance of the science of grammar prove to the 
satisfaction of aU thqt the pronoun and the article 
make but one part of speech. Perhaps the best 
observation that has been ever made on this subject 
is in Harris’s Hermes; it is this: — 

“ That there is indeed a near relation between 
pronouns and articles the old grammarians have all 
acknowledged, and some words it has been doubtful 
to which class to refer. The best rule to distin- 
guish them is this : the genuine pronoun always 
stands by itself, assuming the power of a noun, 
and supplying its place ; the genuine article never 
stands by itself, but appears at all times associated 
to something else, requiring a noun for its support, 
as much as attributives or adjectives*;” that is, as 
much as aU adjectives in the positive degree. 

It is the old Greek grammarians to whom Harris 
here aUudes ; but the best Greek scholar, or at least 


♦ Hermes, p. 72. 
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one of the best of our own times, is not more ad- 
vanced as to the precise difference between an 
article and a pronoun than the old grammarians, 
as the following observation wiU prove (he is 
speaking of the article) : — “6, to signifie quelques 
fois celui^ ceUe. o sfMg Tarijp xa) o too <^/ aoo , mon 
pfere et celui de mon ami ; le mot Trari^p est sous- 
entendu avec le second 6.” * 

'O is here a genuine pronoun ; that is, a word in 
the fourth degree, and by no means in the positive ; 
that is, it is by no means an article, as this eminent 
grammarian supposes ; for no word . in the fourth 
degree, n^ matter in what language, can have a 
word understood after it. This goes also to prove 
that the article and pronoun as they have been 
called, make but one, and that they differ only in 
degree ; and if this is to be regarded as making a 
separate part of speech, then good and better should 
make two parts of speech, which few, I think, will 
allow. We may also remark, that the truth of the 
observation just quoted from Harris, namely, that 
“ the genuine article never stands alone,” is thus 
confirmed. Hence 6 is not in the above instance 
an article (a word in the positive degree), but a 
pronoun (a word in the fourth degree). When it 
precedes a word, as 6 waTrjp, it is quite another 
thing ; for then it is what grammarians understand 
by an article (a word in the positive degree). 

This much wiU, for the present, suffice to show 
what the article is. I have not yet alluded to 


♦ Burnoufs Greek Gram. p. 244. 
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nouns and pronouns in. Latin ; nor can I properly 
do so until I come to the verb; they are, besides, 
too full of matter and interest, and the discoveries 
connected with them are too numerous, to allow 
me to speak of them sooner. 

Having thus far sho^vn that the article, noun, 
pronoun, and adjective make but one part of speech, 
if I can also show that the verb and the preposition* 
belong to the same class, this will be to prove that 
six parts of speech make but one. As to the three 
remaining parts, (the adverb, the conjunction, and 
the interjection,) two of them (the adverb and the 
conjunction) are already allowed, and very justly, 
to belong to these six parts, they being either com- 
posed of several of them added together, or, when 
not compound words, they being the same as some 
of the six parts, singly considered. Thus the 
adverbs indeed and peradventure^ are allowed to be 
formed of prepositions and substantives connected, 
that is, of the words in, deed, per, and adventure. 
In like manner, all those which end in ly, as, pru- 
dently, wisely, &c., are allowed to be the same as, 
with prudence, with wisdom, &c., so that these also 
have the meaning of prepositions and nouns.* 
And such adverbs as mtmh, little, now, then, here, 

* It is thought that this termination ly was anciently lie (the Saxon 
word for like), so that wisely would mean wise-like, but this is a 
mistake, as we shall see. There is a material difierence a^ to meaning 
between godly and godlike, yet this could not be if ly and like were 
equal. It may also be remarked that secondly^ thirdly^ &C. do* not 
mean second-like, third-like. 
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there^ yes, no, &c., which grammarians call adverbs 
(jf quantity, time, place, affirmation, negation, uc., 
are all belonging to the class of words called nouns, 
since they name certain ideas as clearly as the 
words abundance, scantiness, day, hour, place, con- 
sent, and denial, do. Those also which are called 
adverbs of number, such as, once, twice, &c., are 
compound words, meaning one time, two times, c. 
Their etymology will be found in the proper place. 

Conjunctions belong also to the six parts of 
speech named above, and often stand for whole 
sentences. Thus, notwithstanding is composed of 
the three words not, with, and standing; because, of 
the two words be, and cause, Avhich might very well 
be by cause; moreover, of the two words nio7'e, and 
over. And implies in addition; and the conjunc- 
tion for means the reason being. From which 
instances it is evident that the conjunction does 
not, any more than the adverb, make a distinct 
part of speech, but that it is a compound of several 
others. By thsft part of my system — and to which 
we are not yet come — that shows how words con- 
tain their own definitions, the etymology of adverbs 
and conjunctions, like that of all other words, will 
of course be discovered. 

Iiiteijections, since they clearly indicate the 
emotions of the mind, do evidently belong to the 
cl^ss of words called adjectives or names.* Thus, 
ah! alas! fie! pish! hollo! hark! &c., are 
p 
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other words for wonderful, pitiful, grievous, shame- 
ful, slight, contempt, attention, &c. 

Hence it is evident, that having already ac- 
counted for four parts of speech, (the article, the 
noun, the pronoun, and the adjective,) and proved 
them to make but one, I have now to consider only 
two — the verb and the preposition — since the 
adverb, conjunction, and interjection, visibly belong 
to the others, as we have just seen. As the pre- 
position is far less important than the verb, I 
prefer accounting for it first, that tlie latter word 
may have afterwards our whole and undivided 
attentuj^- «S a critical knoAvledge of it is of the 
greatest . importance. I beg, however, to observe, 
that to'^the information which 1 have thus fat' given 
of woi^ds,' as trell as to that which 1 am now about 
to give'bf the preposition, considerable addition 
will be madehy an acquaintance Avith the verb. 


rilEPOSITlONS. 

Prepositions are j^ilowed by all j^rammarians to 
have the power of connecting words Avith one 
another, and ofi^iiowing the relation between them. 
But how they-diappen to fill such an office any 
more than the other parts of speech, or in what 
they differ from t*hese other parts in meaning — 
grammatically considered — we are not told. In- 
deM; with the exception of Horne Tooke, who says 
they, are aU substantives, the account given of them 
by other grammarians must lead every thinking 
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mind to consider them as the least significant of 
idl words. Sir Chai'les Stoddart’s notice of them 
is as follows : “ Some of the Greek grammarians, 
considering that prepositions connected words, as 
conjunctions did sentences, ranked both the pre- 
position and conjunction under the common head 
of or the connective ; and the Stoics, 

adding this circumstance to the ordinary position 
of the preposition in a sentence, called this part of 
s])eech SuvSs<rjU.of DpoSsT/xof. Another accidental 
})eculiarity of most of the words which were used 
as prepositions, in Greek and LatiiJ, as well as in 
some modern languages, was that their original 
and peculiar meaning had, in process of time, 
[become obscure; and from hence some persons 
rere led to think that these wol*d& had na sig- 
^fication of their own. The learned Harris gives 
le following definition : ‘ A preposition is a part 
fof speech devoid itself of signification, but so 
formed as to unite two words that are significant, 
and that refuse to coalesce or ujiite of themselves.’ 
Campanella also says of tl>§p,|)reposition, ‘ Per se 
nonsignificant;' and Hoogeveen sftys, Per se posita 
et solitaria nihil significat.' Und0. the same im- 
pression, the Port Royal grammarians say, ‘ On a 
eu recours, dans toutes les langues, a me atdre inven- 
tion, qui a etc d'inventer de petits mots pour etre mis 
avant les noms, ce qui les a fait appeller des preposi- 
tions.' And M. de Brosses says, ‘ Je n'ai pas trouv^ 
qu'il fut possible d'assigher la came de leur grigine ; 
tellemeni que fen crois la formation purement arbi- 

V 2 
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traire.' Now iiv all this there certainly much 
inaccuracy of reasoning. 

“ It is not surprising that Mr. Tookc should 
ridicule these post-positive prepositions, and non- 
significant words which communicate signification 
to other words ; but, unfortunately, he only sub- 
stitutes Avorse errors of his own, Avhen he asserts 
that prcjAOsitions are always names of r('al objects, 
and do not show different operations of tlie mind. 

“ The real character and office of the preposition 
have been stated with a nearer approach to accu- 
racy by Bishoji Wilkins and Vossius; but neither 
of them seems to have given a full and satisfactory 
definition of this part of speech. Wilkins says, 
‘ i’repositions are such particles whose proper office 
is to join integral with integral on the same side of 
the copula, signifying some respect of cause, place, 
time, or other circumstance, either positively or 
privately.’ Vossius says, ‘ Prcepositio est vox per 
quam adjungitur verbo nomen, locum, tempus, -aut 
caussam significans, seu positive, seu privativ^.’ 

“ It suited Wilkins’s scheme of universal gram- 
mar to call the preposition a particle; but how- 
ever appropriate this may be to a theoretical view 
of language, such as never did, and, probably, 
never wiU exist, it does not suit our vieiv of those 
philosophical principles on which the actual use of 
speech among men depends. On the other hand, 
as Wilkins includes under the term integral both 
the noun and the verb, he is in this respect more 
accurate than Vossius, for the preposition does not 
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merely join a notin to a verb, but sometimes to 
another noun. 

“We therefore, Avith that diffidence which be- 
comes all persons who endeavour in any degree to 
clear the path of science, shall propose the following 
definition : — A preposition is a word employed in 
a complex sentence to express the relation in whi(;h 
a substantive stands to a verb or to another sub- 
stantive.” * 

Such is the imperfect and confused idea gi-am- 
marians have of the words called prepositions ; 
I find, however, on applying my system to them, 
that they are all names or adjectives in the positive 
degree : the; words good and had do not fill this 
office moi’e clearly. It is really astonisliing hoAV 
any thing so easy to be conceived could till now 
remain hidden from all. 

The Avords called adjectives have, as every body 
may remark, their meaning sometimes carried on 
to tlie names of other substances than those Avhich 
tliey qualify. Thus in “ John is good, and he 
stiidies assiduously,” the meaning of the Avord good 
is not carried on to any thing folloAving. But Avhen 
Ave say, “ John is good to the poor,” its meaning 
is carried on to “ the poor.” Noav if Englishmen 
had formed the resolution of never using an adjec- 
tive of which- the sense Avas not carried on as in 
the instance l)efore us, and if the Avord by Avliich 
•t Avas thus carried on Avas to be always the same 
word, that is, the AVord to, as avc see it in “ John is 

* Enc. Met. p. 124. 
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good to the poor,” what might be the result of 
such an arrangement? The result would be that 
we should, after a very short time, wholly suppress 
this connecting word te, and express ourselves in 
such a manner as “ John is good the poor.” This 
ellipsis would occur from our continually repeating 
the same word in the same place, and its sup- 
pression would not occasion the least ambiguity. 
Hence we should not have such words as those 
which have been hitherto called adjectives ; that is, 
if grammarians were consistent with themselves ; 
for adjectives would then fill the office which pre- 
positions are allowed to fill by Bishop LoAvth and 
all other grammarians ; that is to say, they would 
serve to connect words with one another, and to 
show the relation between them. 

Then what arc prepositions? They are such ad- 
jectives as are always carried on to something 
else, and it is only in this particular circumstance 
of being carried on, that they do differ from other 
adjectives. Thus when we say in English, “ John 
is near me,” “ is nigh me,” or, “ is opposite me;” 
tin; words near, nigh, and opposite, do really belong 
to the class of words called prepositions, since the 
connecting word to, of, or concerning, is suppressed. 
They, moreover, not only mark the relation between 
the words John and me, but they name a quality be- 
longing to the substance John, as clearly as the words 
called adjectives do. And it is not only such words 
as near, nigh, opposite, (which may be called new pre- 
positions, inasmuch as they are still classed with the 
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words called adjectives,) that may be compared, but 
all prepositions. Thus with, at, for, against, on. See., 
are allowed by aU to be genuine prepositions; and yet 
these words may be compared like other adjectives. 
Thus we may say, that A is tvith B, or more with C, 
or the most with D, or wholly with E. We may also 
say, A is at home, B is more at home, C is the mo,st 
at home, but D is wholly at home. And if we say, 
A is fnendly to me, B is more friendly to me, C is 
the most friendly to me, but 1) is a friend to me, 
does the word friendly express attachment, or is it 
compared more clearly than the word for, when we 
say, “ A is for me, B is more for me, C is the most 
for me, but D is wholly for me. And if we com- 
pare with the word opposed, as A is opposed to me, 
ni07'e opposed to me, most opposed to me, wholly 
opposed to me, do we exprt'ss a different sentiment, 
if, instead of the adjective opposed, we make use of 
the preposition against, as, A is against me, more 
against me, the most against me, he is wholly against 
me? And as one book may be more on a table 
than .another book, may we not com])are with tliis 
word on as well as Avith any other adjective ? 
“ The book A is on the table, the book B is more 
on the table, the book C is the most on the table, 
but the book D is wholly on the table.” This is 
enough to shoAV that prepositions, as they have 
been called, ai’c only .adjectives, and that they qua- 
lify as clearly as those other Avords called adjectives 
do. ]f they are. not, like other adjectives of one 
syllable, compared by the finals er and est, this 

p 4 
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arises from the preposition and the word or words 
with which it is connected making as it were but 
one (pialifying terra. Thus, in John is at home^ 
both the AV'ord at and the word home are to be con- 
sidered as one word qualifying the subtance named 
John ; and it is as if we wefe to say, John is domi- 
ciled. In like manner, when we say, John is in 
foreign 2)a7'ts, the words in foreign paiis are to be 
considered as making but one qualifying word ; 
just as the word abroad is considered when put in 
their place. And if prepositions be adjectives, and 
yet do not vary like the adjectives of many lan- 
guages, on account of gender and number, it is 
also because they make as it were but one word 
Avith the Avord or Avords by Avhich they are foUoAved, 
and Avhich Avord or AVords have already, for the 
most part, gender and number, so that there is no 
necessity for a variation taking place on this account 
in the preposition. 

Thus Ave perceive that prepositions are not words 
deA’oid of signification ; nor are they, as Horne 
Tooke pretends, substantives (that is, adjectives or 
names in tiie fourth or highest degree ) ; for if this 
Avere the case, they could not be compared higher. 
We may also remark, that Avhen prepositions arc 
compared separately from the Avords they precede, 
their fourth degree can be easily conceived, though 
no such form may exist in the language. Thus 
the fourth degree of with may be .said to be co7i- 
junction or connection ; as with., more with., most with, 
conjunction itself or connection it'ielf. And the fourth 
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degree of against may be said to be enmity or op- 
position; as, against^ more against^ most against^ 
enmity itself, or opposition itself. 

We' can render this stiU more cleai’, when we 
recollect, that the word which carries the sense of 
these adjectives (hitherlo called prepositions) on to 
otlier words, is ever understood, and that it implies 
concerning. Thus, “ John is mith me” is as if w(! 
were to say, “ John is connected concerning me 
that is, as to me, Avith regard to me. Then the 
above comparisons may be formed thus : — A is with 
or connected (concerning) me; B is more with or 
more connected (concerning) me ; C is the most 
n-ith or the most connected (concerning) me; but D 
is icholly with or is connection (concerning) me. 
A is against, or opposed (concerning) me ; B is 
more against, or 0|)])0sed (concerning) me; C is the 
most agaitist, or opposed ((mneerning) me ; but D 
is wholly against, or is Avholly opposed, or is op- 
position itself (concerning) me. And as the words 
to Avhich the part of speech commonly called the 
adjective refers, may be always easily distinguished 
in a sentence, so may those qualified by prepositions 
be likeAvise easily distinguished. Thus, the word 
for qualifies the pretended pronoun he in “ he is for 
me ; ” that is, he is for (concerning) me ; in other 
words, “ he is fiiendly (concerning) me. And in 
“he speaks for me,” it qualifies speaks ; the sense 
hcmig, his speech is for me, that is, it is friendly 
(concerning) me. 
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Then prepositions are evidently significant words, 
and are adjectives in the positive degree, not differ- 
ing from other adjectives, but by their having 
their meaning ever carried on by a word under- 
stood (such as to, of, or concerning) to other words 
than those they serve to qualify. 

Thus far I have shown that there is but one part 
of speech, since all the words of which I have given 
any account fiU the same office; that is, they name 
or indicate an idea. That the noun, the adjective, 
the pronoun, the article, and the preposition do 
this, nobody who has the power of divesting liis 
mind of erroneous opinions can have the least 
doubt; because the view I have taken of these 
words is in itself so uncommonly simple, and it has 
besides led to so many important discoveries (with- 
out considering those which 1 have yet to make), 
that it must be rather difficidt for any unprejudiced 
mind to believe such a vicAV a wrong one. With 
regard to what I have said of the adverb and tlu; 
conjunction, I can, for the j)resent, claim no merit, 
because it hjis been often remarked, that these; 
words are compounds ; but I can claim the merit 
of having shown the nature of the words of which 
the adverb and conjunction are compounded. What 
have we been the wiser for having hitherto known 
that certain words were composed of substantives 
and adjectives, or of prepositions and substantives, 
since of none of these AYords, separately considered, 
Ave kncAv the real nature ? We have been in the 
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situation of sucli persons as find in a dictionary 
tlie meaning of words of which they know nothing, 
given in other words of whicli they are equally 
ignorant. What is any man the wiser for being 
told that rex in Latin is roi in French, if he knows 
not the meaning of either roi or rex 

As the reader must, from what he has seen, have 
now the conviction, that the real nature of a sub- 
stantive and an adjective has been hitherto un- 
known, it cannot but amuse him to look back to the 
various opinions 1 have (juoted respecting the latti'r 
word, Avhen he recollects that all those opinions are 
meant to show the exact difterence between the 
substantive and the adjective; as if the h'arned, 
whilst treating of the one, had a precise knowledge 
of the other. Thus is it also with regard to the 
verb, upon which I now enter. 


THE VERB. 

This word is allowed to be the most imjiortant of 
the nine parts of sj)eech, inasmuch as no sentence can 
be formed Avithout it. Hence the jihilosophiod and 
learned grammarians, of all times and of all languages, 
have bestowed on this word-more than oi’dinaiy atten- 
tion ; yet, notinthstanding its importance, and the 
minute explanations given of it, it is undoubtedly 
the part of speech which is known the least. This 
real ignorance of so important a Avord arises from 
the impossibility the learned have hitherto been in, 
to account for the many difficult circumstances 
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connected with it, such as its humber, person, 
tense, &c. Thus nobody has ever told us, so as to 
bring home conviction to every understanding, even 
the meaning of the little word to, by which English 
verbs, Avhen said to be in the infinitive mood, are 
preceded; as in the instance, “ I like to play;” in 
which case the meaning of this word is for the 
most learned as obscure and as difficult to seize, as 
it appears clear and intelligible in sxich a situation 
as, “ This book is belonging to rnc.” 

It is extraordinary that a word so familiarly 
used cannot be accounted for wlien thus pre- 
ceding verbs ; learned men have, however, done all 
that lay in their power to oxjilain it; ljut their 
o])inions are too forced and far-fetched to be re- 
ceived except by the learned themselves. Horne 
Tooke, who is a great favourite with grammarians, 
speaks thus of this Avord: “ The preposition to [in 
Dutch written toe and tot, a little nearer to tlu! 
original,] is the Gothic substantive taui or taughts, 
i. e. act, effect, result, consummation; Avhich Gothic 
substantive is indeed no other than the past parti- 
ciple tauid or taukh of the verb taujan, age^'e : and 
Avhat is done is terminated, ended, finished. In the 
Teutonic this verb is written tuan or tuon, whence 
the modern German thun, and its preposition vary- 
ing like its verb tu. In the Anglo-Saxon the verb 
is teogan, and the preposition to. After this de- 
rivation it will not appear in the least mysterious 
or Avonderful that we should in a peculiar manner 
in English prefix this same Avord to to the infinitive 
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of our verbs ; for the verbs in English not being 
distinguished, as in other languages, by a peculiar 
tennination, and it being sometimes impossible to 
distinguish them by their when the old ter- 
mination of the Anglo-Saxon verbs was dropped, this 
word to, that is, act^ became necessary to be pre- 
fixed, in order to distinguish them from nouns and 
invest them with the verbal character; for there is 
no dift'erence between the noun love and the verb 
to love but Avhat must be comprised in the prefix to. 
The infinitive therefore appears plaiidy to be what 
tlie Stoics called it, — the verb itself.” * 

Hence Tooke and his followers have been led to 
suppose that to before the infinitive is the same as tto, 
anti that to love implies do love, or make love. Upon 
which the learned author on Grammar, in Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia, remarks :> “ Mr. Tooke has been fol- 
lowed and supported by all subsequent gram- 
marians in the above incorrect and inconclusive 
reasoning. The form, says Dr. Crombie f, of the 
infinitive to love is doubtless the same as do love; 
tlms denoting the simple energy of the emotion 
signified by the noun ; d and t being kindred 
letters.” 

Even Todd, who is no follower of Horne Tooke, 
does not object to his account of to, since, in his 
edition of Johnson, he quotes it | for the benefit of 
his readers. 

But what says the learned writer in Rees’s Cy- 


* Horne Tooke, vol. i. p. 350. 
t p. 83 1 See p. 111. 
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clopaedia respcctiog to ? These are his Avords : 
“ Its use (tliat is of to) is to be ascertained from 
its etymology. In Arabic [here the learned writer 
quotes a word which I cannot decipher] is a verb 
Avhich signifies motion; hence, in Celtic, atto (et) 
became a preposition denoting an end or the point 
to Avhich motion tended. In passing to Persia it 
dropped the initial vowel, and in the fonn of taa 
it denotes in Persian the interval in which motion 
reaches its object, or that object . itself, and thus 
became the parent of our to, which it perfectly re- 
sembles in sound and sense. To then denotes that 
point of time or place to which motion or action 
tends, and in which it terminates.” 

This account of to before infinitives I have read 
several times over ; but as I do not yet understand its 
meaning, 1 can only refute such an account, which 
I shall do in the proper place, by showing what 
this to really is. As to Horne Tooke’s opinion, it 
is, though erroneous, very intelligible, and its error 
may be easily shown. If to love be the same as do 
love, hoAV are avc to explain to when placed before do 
itself, as in “ I like to do that ? ” which must become 
“ I like do do that or how are Ave to explain it in 
“ I like to play,” if we suppose it to be the same as 
do, and if Ave allow do to be the same as make, or 
atjere, which we cannot avoid if we allow it to have 
any meaning at all? But one of Horne Tooke’s 
admirers will doubtless say^ that “ I like do play,” 
or “ 1 like make play,” is comprehensible ; but then 
the to, Avhich may with great propriety jlrecede this 
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do or make, as “I like to do play, or “ I like to 
make play,” must be aeeountetl for, which will ob- 
lige us to have do twice, and to say, “ I like do do 
play,” or “ I like make make play,” Horne Tooke 
“has been folloAved and supported” in this account 
of to “ by all subsequent gi’ammarians,” because no- 
body lias hitherto known what a verb is. All 
grammarians have remarked the similarity as to 
form between this word and the part of speech 
called a substantive, and many of them have conse- 
quently asserted that the verb must be the same as 
the substantive, with this slight difference, that the 
one refiresents action, passion, &c., and the other 
a sulistance merely; Avhich is in other words to say, 
that the verb is a substantive, and that it is not by 
any meaiLs a substantive, since few things can differ 
more widely than mere substance, and action, pas- 
sion, &c. 

But this to before English verbs is not more 
difficult to account for than a corresponding word 
in other languages. Thus d in the F rench locution 
cV.s'it d d,ire, seems to have no meaning at all, and 
hence to differ widely from itself Avhen preceding 
nouns, as in ce livre est d Jean^ est d moi. These in- 
stances serve also to show how erroneous it is to sup- 
pose that to in English must, when preceding verbs, 
be the same as do ; since if this were true, it might 
be said that d, when in a similar situation in 
french, must be the same as the French word /mVc, 
which nobody can say, since these two words do 
not happen to have that accidental resemblance — 
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and which has misled English philologists — to be 
found between to and do. 

Then how are we to account for these words fol- 
lowing to, supposed by the Stoics to be the verb 
itself, as, I like to do, to be, to have, to sleep ? It is 
not possible ‘to explain these words, so that they 
may with to make sense ; that is, it has not hitherto 
been possible to do so. And how are we to explain 
the verb following its nominative case, as, “ I love” ? 
Is its meaning different from th^it Avhich it bears 
in the infinitive mood? Is it more or less? And 
how much more or hoAv much less is it ? Who can 
ansAver these (piestions ? And Avliy have avc different 
endings according to the different persons ; as, thou 
lovest, he loves, or loveth ? And hoAV does it haj)- 
pen that these endings belong generally to all 
verbs ? And Avhat do they mean ? And how have 
tenses been formed ? Or Avhat in English is the 
meaning of the Avord had in these tAvo situations, 
“ I have had a book,” “ I had a book” ? Have avc 
the same Avord in both places ? Does it mean pos- 
session in “I have luid," as Avellasin “I had"! If it 
means possession in the former situation, what does 
have mean ? Every body AviU say that I have im- 
plies possession in the present time, and that I 
had does the same for the past, and that had must 
consequently imply possession in “I have had.” Ac- 
cording to this explanation, which I believe is the 
only one that can be given by grammarians, avc 
shall have possession twice in “ I have had a book 
yet we do* not mean to say that we have the book 
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now: our meaning is, as every body perceives, 
that we had the book some time ago. Then why 
have we here two words implying possession ? and 
why is there one of them in the present, and the 
other in the past ? Every close inquirer must find 
this circumstance very extraordinary ; and the 
longer he continues to examine it, the more extra- 
ordinary he will still find it. How is it that the 
same time is present and past? Does not this 
appear very faulty? If any body says that he finds 
it very clear and logical, that man must be able to 
explain this difficulty, or he does not understand 
our question, or he does not sj)eak as he thinks. 
Men may suppose that this is what we call an 
idiom, and so lay the fault on the language ; for, 
by this word idiom., we often understand a locution 
so void of reason as not to be accounted for. But 
w(! happen to find a similar idiom in other lan- 
guages : we believe there must be few modern lan- 
guages without it. Then how are we to accoimt 
for it in French ? “ J’ai eu un. livre,” also means / 

imve had a book. But fai eu, cannot be explained 
in French any more than in English*: and libra- 
ries might be filled with all the works Avritten in 
French on the participe passe ; yet Frenchmen are, 
at the hour we write this, as far from understand- 
ing its nature, as they are from finding the quad- 
rature of the circle. France has, however, besides 

* Eu is here what Frenchmen call a participle past, and it fre- 
quently varies its form ; as, le livre que fai eu, les livres^uc fai eus, 

^ plume que fai eue, les plumes que fai eues. 

Q 
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her other learned bodies, an academy composed of 
forty of the most distinguished literary Frenchmen 
to be found, whose principal occupation, as acade- 
micians, is to account for the difficulties of their 
language, and to lay down rules respecting its use. 
Du Marsais is allowed by Condillac to have given a 
very satisfactory account of a participle past. Let 
us therefore quote a short passage from this emi- 
nent logician and grammarian, and see what light 
he throAvs on this most critical point. 

“ Quand un officier dit, j’ai liabill^ mon regiment, 
mes troupes, habilU est un nom abstrait pris dans 
un sens actif ; an lieu que quand il dit, les troupes 
que j’ai habillees, hahilUes est un pur adjectif par- 
ticipe, qui est dit dans le meme sens que paratas 
dans la phrase: misit copias quas habebat pa- 
7'atas.^’ * 

Hence we learn that this word clothed in English, 
is regarded in French, Avhen in one situation, as an 
abstract noun taken in an active sense, and in another 
situation as “ a pure adjective.” In short, clothed 
in “ 1 have clothed my troops,” and clothed in “ the 
troops I liave clothed,'" are considered as tAvo words 
very different from one another ; so different as to 
belong to two opposite parts of speech ; we might 
say as to belong to three, since it is considered in 
one place as both a verb and a substantive, — Du 
Marsais’s Avords being, “an abstract • noun taken 
in an active sense.” Then, according to this, we 
are to consider the word eu in fai eu une plume. 


* Caesar. 
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and in la plume que j’ai eue, as words belonging to 
separate classes, that is, as an abstract noun taken in 
an active sense, and as a mere adjective. Now 
what does the reader think? Is this word clothed 
to be considered as having meanings so opposite? 
Is it at one and the same time, both a substantive 
and an active verb, and at another time a pure 
adjective? If it is to be so considered in French, 
so ought we to consider it in English. But can 
any body tell how it happens that this word called 
the participle has here in one situation gender and 
iiinnber, and in the other it has neither? All the 
French grammarians that everAvrote seem to knoAV 
very Avell how this happens ; yet they are, to use 
ait expression of their own, a hundred leagues from 
it. And can any body teU us how it happens that 
the Avord clothed Avith us never undergoes any 
variation on account of gender and number, Avhilst 
in F rench it varies thus : habille, habillee, habiUes, 
liabillees ; and in Latin it varies in its endings 
much more : as, tus, ti, to, turn, te, ta, tm, tarn, torum, 
tarum, tis, tos, tas, several of Avhich endings, with- 
out changing in form, are made by grammarians 
to change their signification very considerably. 
This is a question of the greatest difficulty as the 
science of grammar at present stands; and it is 
also one of the greatest importance, since he who 
caii answer it must be also able to tell us Iioav it 
happens that nouns and adjectives, though they 
refer to things that in nature have no gender, vary 
in certain languages on account of gender. And 

Q 2 
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this useful knowledge may be acquired by merely 
understanding cither of these two little words, had 
in English and eu in French. How extraordinary 
it win appear in future times to little children, 
when told that the world was nearly six thoixsand 
years old before meti had discovered the meaning 
of two words so frequently employed as liad and 
eu; and that this happened even in instances as 
familiar as “ 1 have had a book,” and “ I had 
a book,” j’ai eu un livre," and ^^feus un livre." 
As some Englishmen will believe with ditficulty 
that they do not clearly understand the little word 
had^ I consider it necessary to let them see in a 
still plainer manner than I have already done, that 
the meaning of this Avoi’d is Avholly imknomi. 
Every intelligent Englishman, whose understand- 
ing is not wholly perverted by the false notions 
of grammar which we have hitherto had, Avill 
readily admit — and he will be right in doing so — 
that had in “ I had a book,” and had in “ I have 
had a book,” have pi-ecisely the same meaning. 
Now if we ask any body the meaning of have in 
“ I have a book,” he will admit that it is synonymous 
Avith possess, and that tlie whole sentence implies, 
“ I possess a book.” He will also, for the same 
reason, admit that had in “ I had a book,” means 
possessed, and that instead of this sentence we may 
say, “ I possessed a book.” So far this account of 
have and had, that is, possess and possessed, seems 
very correct. But let us now give to both these 
Avords the meanings here assigned them in such a 
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proposition as “ 1 have had a book,” and we shall 
liavc “ I possess possessed a book,” than which 
nothing can be more absurd. Yet, as I have 
ah’eady stated, had in “ I had a book” does not 
ditFer in any manner whatever from had in “ I have 
had a book ; ” hence it is evident that, up to the 
[(resent hour, not oidy tlie meaning of this little 
word had in English, but also that of all those 
other words called [)ast [)artici[)lcs in other lan- 
guages as well as in English, has been utterly 
unknown. Such is the state in which I find the 
science of grammar. 

l^et nobody, then, say that lu; understands a 
verb, or that he understands a particijde past, and 
can show the cause why the latter varies in one 
situation, and does not in another. Every child 
knoAvs that ludydlees in les troupes ejiie fai hahilUes^ 
and paratas in misit capias quas habcMat faratas, 
must be written as they are ; but this knowledge is 
acquired by mere observation ; and, after the same 
manner, persons the most ignorant of astronomy, 
may tell in Avhat quarter of the heavens the sun 
rises and sets. But enlightened Frenchmen find 
their participle uncommordy difficult ; and learned 
philosophical grammarians, and writers in general, 
do frequently contradict one another in their rules 
and use of this important Avord. hiven Condillac, 
the shrewdest observer of his age, declares that he 
dares not ansAver for Avhat lie has said on this sub- 
ject: his words are: “ Je n’osei’ais pas vous I’C- 
pondre de I’exactitude dca regies que je viens dc 

u 3 
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proposer sur les participes du passt^.” And let 
nobody suppose that the shghtest progress has been 
made in the science of grammar since Condillac’s 
time. Indeed, when we look into what has ap- 
' peared since his days in France on this important 
question, we are inclined to believe that men have 
rather gone backwards than advanced. Thus it 
were not difficult to point out several indications of 
truth in Messieurs de Port Koyal, Du Marsais, 
Beauzee and Condillac, which have never been 
attended to by later grammarians ; tliey^do not 
even appear to have understood tliem. And witli 
us, has the slightest advancement in grammar been 
made since Dr. Wallis’s time ? This distinguished 
man went a great way towards discovering that 
the English language has two possessive cases be- 
longing to its nouns, when he said that a substantive 
in the possessive case is an adjective. Johnson, 
Home Tooke, Sir Charles Stoddart, and others, 
have merely alluded to this original idea, without 
following it up, as they ought to have done, when 
coming from such a mind. If we except this single 
trait of penetration. Dr. Priestley’s remarks upon 
the vicious locutions “ it is I,” “ it is he,” &c., 
Horne Tooke’s endeavours to explain the nature of 
an adjective, a verb, &c., and Webster’s fruitless 
inquiry into the pronouns mine^ thine, ours, &c. 
I am not aware of the existence of as much as one 
thought in any modem work on grammar deserv- 
ing of notice. 

Were I to transcribe here only a slight part of 
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the various accounts given of the verb by learned 
grammarians, I should by so doing swell this book 
to an enormous size, without affording any ad- 
ditional instruction. It is surely enough to refer 
the reader, curious of such things, to a few of the' 
liigher authorities in philology, by whom he will be 
iigain referred to others, such as Hermes, Messieurs 
de Port Royal, and Horne Tooke. “ The Diversions 
of Parley ” contains such reflections on the verb, as 
may lie said to be the result of a man’s whole life ; 
yet, to^the wonder of all, its distinguished author 
declines a definition of this important Avord. 

I hav(! observed respecting the noun and pronoun, 
that, though grammarians are very far from being 
unanimous in their definitions of these tAvo Avords, 
they all conctir in making them represent sub- 
stances so clearly, as to take them for the subjects 
of propositions. Thus is it also Avith the verb, 
Avdiich all grammarians, logicians, and jihilosophers, 
from believing it to be what they call the attribute 
of a proposition, take for action, passion, or cxist- 
ctice, or for their representatives ; Avhich are blun- 
ders oidy equal in magnitude to that of taking 
Avords for thoughts and things, or for their re^ire- 
sentatives. 

In order to prove that such is the opinion all 
persons have of a verb, we need only ask any body 
Avho has ever studied grammar, Avhat he under- 
stands by the word teats, in the proposition A beats 
B, and he Avill confess that this Avord represents 
fhe action done by A, the subject. Thus a late 

Q 4 
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philosopher observes : — “In all languages we find 
active verbs which denote some action or operation; 
and it is a fundamental rule, in the grammar of all 
languages, that such a verb supposes a person ; that 
is, in other words, that every action must have an 
agent.” * 

I have already given an opinion from this phi- 
losopher, which is also Sir Isaac Newton’s,* namely, 
that action without substance is inconceivable ; and 
this opinion, had he seriously dwelt upon it, might 
have shown him that, a icord^ which is not a sub- 
stance, cannot possibly do what notliing but sub- 
stance can do, and that, conserpiently, there is in 
no language in the world such a thing as a verl) ; 
that is to say, a word doing an action, or, which is 
the same thing, a word representing an action. 

Lest the reader may suppose I forget, or do not 
know, that Plato, Aristotle, Avith all other phi- 
losophers, both ancient and modern, have ever 
entertained a different opinion of tlie verb, I beg 
to let him sec, by one or two passages from Sir 
Charles Stoddart, that I am fuUy aAvare hoAV differ- 
ently I think on this subject from all who have 
gone before me. 

“ In whatever way we assert any thing, the 
assertion is a declaring of some truth, real or sup- 
posed ; it is a propounding, or showing forth the 
existence, or, in the language of logicians, it is 
enunciating a proposition. This is not done by a 

* Dr. Reid’s Essays on the Rowers of the Human Mind, vol. i* 
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peculiar word, as, for instance, the Avord be^ but by 
the form of the word ; for the Avord be, in some of 
its forms, as, to be, and heimj, is a simple conception, 
and so are the words love, hate, rvalk, sing, and, 
indeed, all others Avhich may be used as verbs. 
Mr. Tooke, therefore, Avas very accurate, as far as 
jvgards words, in saying, tliat the verb Avas ‘a 
noun iind something more ; ’ but when, tOAvard 
the end of his book, he came to consider what that 
sometliing more Avas, he found himself entirely at a 
loss, and Avas forced to break off abruptly ; since 
the just solution of the difficulty, -as wo conceive, 
would liave overturned tlie Avliole system, Avhich he 
had laboured, tlu'ougliout tAvo ponderous volumes, 
to erect ; it would have shoAvn the mind of man to 

i) e an active intelligence, not only in forming con- 
ceptions, but in uttering, declaring, pro2)Ounding, 
asserting them to be truths.* 

“ Noav that principle, in Avhatevcr terms it is 
clothed, is, that the noun and the verb are the 

j) riniary parts of speech; and that Avithout them 
neither can a truth be enunciated nor a passion 
be exjjressed, in combination Avith its object. This 
princi[)le is the most ancient. It boasts the sup- 
port of the greatest of philosophers ; of him Avhom, 
for many ages, even Christianity recognised by the 
title of ‘ the divine,’ as approaching the nearest of 
all heathens to the divine light of the Gospel. 
Plato, in his Dialogue called the Sophist, having 
most profoundly and unansAverably argued on the 

* Encyclopajdia Mctropolitaiia, p. 10. 
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nature of truth, thus speaks of language : — ‘We 
have in language two kinds of manifestation re- 
specting existence, the one called nouns, the other 
verbs. We call the manifestation of action a verb ; 
but that sign of speech which is imposed on the 
agent himself a noun. Therefore, of nouns alone, 
uttered in any order, no sentence (or rational 
speech) can be composed, neither can it be com- 
])Osed of verbs without nouns : thus, goes, runs, 
sleeps, and such other words as signify action, even 
though should all be repeated in succession, would 
not make up a sentence. And again, if any one 
should say, Imi, stag, horse, or should repeat the 
names of all the things which do the actions before 
mentioned, still no sentence Avould be made up by 
all this enumeration ; for neither in the one way 
nor in the other do the words spoken manifest any 
real action or inaction, or declare that any thing 
exists, or does not exist, until the verbs are mixed 
with the nouns. Then at length the very first 
interweaving of them together makes a sentence, 
however short ; thus, if any one should say, ‘ man 
leanis,’ you would pronounce at once that it was a 
sentence, though as short a one as possible; for 
then at last something is declared which either 
exists or has been done, or is doing or will be done ; 
and the speaker does not merely name things, but 
limits and marks out their existence, by inter- 
weaving verbs with nouns; and then at last we 
say he discourses, and does not merely recite 
words.' 
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“ The only great name that for nearly 2000 years 
was ever brought into competition with Plato’s was 
that of his scholar Aristotle ; but Aristotle also, as 
we have ah-eady seen, agreed Avith Plato, in stating 
tlie noun and the verb as the two primary parts of 
speech, and, indeed, the oidy ones necessary to be 
considered in the formation of a simple sentence. 
In other parts of his Avork, looking*at the com- 
])osition of language in a more general point of 
vicAV, he enumerated three parts, viz. the noun, the 
verb, and the connective ; and finally, in his 
Treatise on Poetry*, he enumerates tAVO parts of 
spcicch as significant, viz. the article and con- 
junction. 

“ The doctrine that the noun and the verb are the 
primary parts of speech is incontestable. Apollo- 
nius the grammarian calls them the most ani- 
mated; and all grammarians concede to them at 
least the superiority over all the other parts of 
speech, in whatever manner they choose to account 
for their preference.”! 

Thus these great authorities make the noun and 
the verb dilfer widely from each other ; the fonner 
being regarded as an agent, or as the representative 
of an agent, and the latter as an action, or as the 
representative of an action. But to say, as Plato 
does, that the word called the verb cannot make 
up a sentence by itself, is a mistake ; that is, Avhen 
Ave consider those words hitherto called verbs to be 
nothing more than verbs ; for in amo, amas, amat, 

* c. XX. t P- 
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arnamuft, amatis, amant, each word makes by itself 
a perfect sentence, and needs not the assistance of 
any other word for completing the sense. But 
Avere it otherwise, this would be no proof that the 
words called nouns and verbs make different parts 
of speech ; for what one single thing of the same 
kind may not do, two may. Thus one man may 
not he able ’to raise a certain weight by himself, 
which with another man’s assistance he may be 
very well able to raise. 

The follotving passage, Avhich is from Harris, 
goes also to prove that the noun and the verb have 
been considered by the greatest philosophers as 
very different Avords. This learned grammarian 
endeavours also to shoAv Avhy Plato and Aristotle 
adopted at one time but these two parts of speech. 

“ Plato, in his Sophist, mentions only tAvo — the 
noun and the verb; Aristotle mentions no more 
where he treats of propositions. Not that these 
acute philosophers Avere ignorant of the other parts, 
but they spoke Avith reference to logic or dialectic., 
considering the essence of speech contained in these, 
because these alone combined make a perfect asser- 
vitive sentence, which none of the rest without them are 
able to effect* Hence, therefore, Aristotle in his 
Treatise on Poetry (Avhere he was to lay doAvn the 
elements of a more variegated speech) adds the 
article and conjunction to the noun and verb, and 


By the words in italics the reader may perceive that Harris has 
like Plato fallen into the error just noticed ; namely, that without a 
noun and a verb combined no sentence can be formed. 
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SO adopts the same parts with those established in 
this treatise. To Aristotle’s authority (if indeed 
better can be required) may be added that also of 
the elder Stoics.” * 

The reader who has followed me with attention 
thus far, must by this time know how I mean to 
account for the verb, and that I am to consider it, 
just as I do every other word ; that is,* as the name 
of a Avhole substance, or the part of a whole sub- 
stance. Now as whole substances cannot be com- 
pared, it is evident that loxie in / love," must be the 
name of a whole substance, since AVe may not say, 
“ I more love.” If we put the word more after the 
verb, it will not affect the verb, but the word it 
precedes; as T love more constantly, more truly, 
&c. And of this we may convince ourselves still 
more clearly by remarking, that, when on such oc- 
casions, more is not expressed but by its correspond- 
ing termination er, it is not the verb which ever 
takes this termination. Thus, instead of “ I rise 
earlier than John,” we may not say, “ I riser early 
than John.” 

Hence it is that the words m 07 'e and most^ which 
precede adjectives and adverbs, do not precede 
verbs, since we may not say, “ John more labours,” 
or “ most labours,” instead of “ John labours more,” 
or “ John labours most.” Yet if verbs were com- 

* Hermes, b. i. c. iii. p. 34. For this we have the authority of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Struct. Orat. sect, ii., whom Quintilian 
follows, Inst. 1. i. c. 4. Diogenes Laertius and Priscian make them 
always to have admitted five parts. 
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pared by mor'e or most^ they might be preceded by 
these Avords. It may be also remarked, that if we 
add the terminations er and est (which are in fonn- 
ing comparisons equal to more and most) to the 
end of verbs, they can give no idea of comparison. 
Thus I earner, or I earnest, or I ran-er, or I ran-est, 
can give no idea Avhatever of I came more and I 
came most, or of I ran more and I ran most. Yet 
if Ave add the terminations er and est to other Avords 
Avhich never receive them, but Avhich are otherwise 
compared, the effect Avill be as great — that is, the 
idea of comparison Avill be as clearly and as fully 
felt — as if the usual fonns of comparison Avere em- 
ployed. Thus every body understands as AveU Avhat 
is meant by gooder and goodest, and by wiselier and 
wiseliest, Avhen we say John is the gooder or the 
goodest, or John speaks wiselier or the wiseliest, as 
Avhen we employ the correct forms better, best, more 
wisely, most wisely. This arises from adjectives and 
adverbs being Avords Avhich are really compared, 
whereas verbs never are. It may be also remarked, 
that in such an instance as “ John studies more 
constantly than his brother,” the Avord more cannot 
be said to comj)are both the word it follows and the 
one it precedes — namely, studies and constantly; 
but that it refers wholly to the latter. Then this 
being allowed, how are we in.this instance to com- 
pare the word studies if Ave Avish to do so ? Every 
body will admit that an additional comparison can- 
not in this instance be possibly made. Hence it is 
evident that since the AVord studies is not in this 
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place already compared, it could be compared if it 
had degrees of comparison; and this proves that 
when comparisons come next a verb, they do not 
refer to it, but to some other word or words ex- 
pressed or understood. 

Now when a word cannot be compared, it must 
be in the fourth or highest degree ; that is, it must 
belong to the class of words commonly called nouns 
or substantives. This explains why in the English 
language almost all its nouns may be used as verbs. 
Thus, love, labour, ivorh, walk, water, dust, &c. may 
become, in the infinitive mood, to love, to labour, to 
imrk, to tcalk, to water, to dust, &c. 

Learned grammarians have remarked that the 
verb does resemble the adjective ; but to tell why 
it cannot be compared like the adjective, has been 
wholly beyond their power. Sir Charles Stoddart’s 
observations on this point are such as a man is 
obliged to make when he knows not what to think 
or to say, for there is not a particle of reason in 
them. But it is fair that I should, by a quotation 
of them, allow the reader to judge for himself. 

“ It is not easy to conceive any form of the verb 
which in itself would expi’ess the degrees of com- 
parison ; and the reason probably is, that though 
the mere qualities of substance may be simply 
intensive, yet actions are intensive in various modes, 
as well as in various degrees. Of different sub- 
stances, concerning which whiteness can be pre- 
dicated, some may be more and some less white ; 
but of different beings, concerning which the act 
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of walking may be predicated, all equally walk, 
tliougli one walks more, another less ; one faster, 
another slower, &c. ; and so of mental action, 
several persons love, but one loves more warmly, 
another more violently, another more purely, so 
that there is not in actions, as there is in qualities, 
a simple scale of elevation and depression ; and 
consequently the mere comparison of more and 
less would not answer all the purposes of language, 
as applied to the verb, though it does as applied 
to the adjective. For this reason, participles when 
they are compared lose tlieir participial power; 
for sapientior and potentior do not express acts, but 
habits, or fixed qualities, and therefore answer to 
the English adjective wiser and jnore powerful.”* 

How much more easy it is to account for a verb 
not being compared, by observing that it is ever in 
the highest degree of comparison, and that it can- 
not, for this simple reason, be made any higher or 
lower. AVhy it is in this degree more than any 
other, we shall see presently. 

Now this much being clcaily understood, namely, 
that a verb is one of those words called substan- 
tives; that is, a name in the fourth degree, and 
that it does not by any means represent an action, 
it will not be difficult to shoAV the exact literal 
meaning of such a word. Hence “ I love,” must 
mean either “ I am- of love,” or “ I have of love;” 
as, “ I am of love for my father,” or, “ I have of 
love for my father.” And aa here the meaning » 
* Enc. Met. p, 64. 
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seems equal, we have only to find out tO which of 
the two forms custom has given the preference, 
and this will lead us to a very important discovery; 
namely, to the origin and meaning of the verbal 
terminations in English, and consequently to those 
of every other language. But let every thing be 
given as it came ; that is, in the same order, and 
hence let the word to, of Avhich the meaning has 
been hitherto unknown, when preceding verbs, be 
accounted for. 

Grammarians, from having been always satisfied 
that they understood this Avord to in such a situation 
as “ this book is belonging to me,” “ belonging to 
Him,” &c., could not suppose that it avus the same 
to which went before verbs, since in the latter 
situation nobody, except one or two philosophical 
grammarians and their folloAvers, could imagine 
Avhat it means ; yet their account of it is, after all, 
but imagining. The only proof Ave need offer that 
this Avord to was supposed in these tAvo different 
situations to make different words, is, that the 
learned have endeavoured, Avhen it precedes verbs, 
to explain it by the word do. But in such a 
situation as “ this book is belonging to me” the 
learned could never suppose it means do / as no- 
body can say, “ this book is belonging do me.” 
Now, betAveen the AVord to when preceding a noun 
or a pronoun, as, “ this book is belonging to John, 
to me,” &c., and to when going before verbs in the 
infinitive mood, there is not the least difference 
as to meaning ; and' if learned grammarians have 
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wholly miSiuitlerstood this word in tlie latter si- 
tuation, this arose from their knowing nothing 
whatever of the word called the verb, and from 
their ever believing that it represents an action. 
Hence, had I no other proof to oifer, that hitherto 
the nature of the verb has been utterly unknown, 
this single circumstance Averc of itself sufficient. 
Now, Avhen Ave supply Avhat is understood in the 
proposition, “ I wish to love,” that is, “ I [have a] 
Avish [belonging] to love,” Avhat difference do 
Ave find betAveen to in this instance, and to in 
“this book is belonging to John?” Everybody 
Avill admit that there is none ; because Ave noAV see 
the verb in its true light, that is, as a word Avhich 
does not by any means represent action ; and that 
between it and those other Avords called nouns, 
there is not, in this respect, a shade of difference ; 
hence it Avere more correct to say, that it was the 
meaning of the verb, and not of this little Avord to, 
of Avhich grammarians have been hitherto entirely 
ignorant. Noav also AA'^e sec that a in French, Avhen 
preceding a verb, does not at aU differ from itself 
in meaning when in a similar situation with regard 
to a noun or a pronoun. Thus, as e'est a vioi means 
e'est appartemnt amoi, (it is to me, it is belong- 
ing to me,) so must the literal meaning of h 
dire, be dest appartenant a dire ; that is, it is to say, 
it is belonging to say. 

Thus, though we are now only entering upon the 
verb, we begin already to perceive how this word, 
when properly seen, loses that appearance of repre- 
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senting action, wiiich has ever made the learned 
suppose it to differ Avidely from the substantive. 

Thus in the sentence “ I wish to love,” we may 
perceive how the words wish and love lose their 
verbal appearance, if we merely supply the ellipsis 
in this imperfect manner: “ I aAvish to love.” Here 
the Avord icish is no longer taken for a verb, and even 
the AVord love begins, in consequence of this change 
in the Avord %«ish, to lose also its A'ei'bal appearance ; 
but Avhen Ave put before it the single word beloncjing, 
as, “ I h wish belonging to lo\x:,” Ave see this Avord 
ill its true meaning ; and thougli the ellipsis of the 
Avhole sentence is not by the addition of these tAA^o 
Avords (a and belotKjim/) completely filled up, yet 
we see enough to understand all, and to find, Avith- 
out an effort, the other AVord have still understood, 
as, “ I have a Avish belonging to love which sen- 
tence does not, as to meaning, differ in the slightest 
degree from “ I Avish to loA’e ;” this latter form 
being only a contraction of the other. 

But many of those Avords called verbs, from their 
being ever used in one situation only — that is, from 
their being ever used as those Avords called verbs 
are used — may, at first sight, appear as not belong- 
ing to the class of AVords called nouns, since the 
Avord to does not seem to have the same meaning 
before them which it has Avhen placed before a 
noun. 

But if all those AVords called verbs Avere in En- 
glish like the verb love, that is, if the same word 
had always the same form in the infinitive which 

K 2 
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it has when belonging to the class of words called 
substantives, it might not be very difficult to make 
Englishmen believe that a verb and a substantive 
are the same AV'ord. But it may, to quote one in- 
stance out of many, be remarked, that though we 
can say I have love, we cannot possibly say 
and that consequently the words loi^e and see do not 
belong to the same class. But all who reason so, 
are led by their ears, and not by their understand- 
ing. It would be now very improper to employ 
the word see as if it belonged to the class of words 
called substantives ; because the English language 
happens to have, in this case, two words for ex- 
pressing the same idea, according to its two different 
situations, and not from any difference in the sense, 
for there is none. But the English language is not 
so rich with respect to the word love, which is 
Avritten and pronounced alike in whatever situation 
we employ it. Yet whether we say I have lovej” 
or that Ave contract this fonn and say I love, our 
meaning is precisely the same ; hence the words 
called A’^erbs and substantives express the same 
idea; but from this idea being put in different 
situations, and for no other reason Avhatever, the 
word naming it has in most languages taken different 
forms, according to those different situations. 

Now our ears, by which we have been hitherto 
solely guided, have not allowed us to remark the 
circumstance here alluded to. Thus, when we say 
“ I begin my letter,” we can with difficulty believe 
that the word begin belongs to the class of words 
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called substantives ; because our ears do not allow 
us to say “ I am at the begin of my letter,” which 
arises from our never thus employing the woi*d 
begin., as the English language has other forms for 
this word when used so, such as beginning and com- 
mencement. But if, instead of I end my letter, we 
say, I am at the end of my letter, our ears are not 
offended, simply because Ave are accustomed to hear 
this Avord end so employed, and this arises from 
its primitive use not having yet been lost from our 
adopting of other Avords of a similar meaning. 
Hence it is just as logical to say^ “ I am at the 
begin of my letter,” as it is to> say, “ I am at the 
end of my letter;” though it were noAV very im- 
proper to adopt the form “ I am at the begin of my 
letter,” as the liinglish language has for the name 
begin, Avhen in such a situation, othei* forms {begin- 
ning and commencement) ; but if Ave had not those 
other forms, it Avould not be in the least improper 
to say, “ I am at the begin of my letter,” nor 
could our cars be then in the least offended at 
hearing such a locution. Thus also, nobody can 
say “ the orator’s speak, ^ instead of the “ orator’s 
speech ; ” yet speak and speech were anciently the 
same word, and Averc both pronounced spca^-, the 
ch having in the beginning such a sound as k has at 
present ; and then men said, Avith great ease and 
propriety, “ you speak,” and “ your speak,” just as 
wc say noAV, “ you talk^^ and “ your talk." But 
the word talk in the latter instance may Avith time 
become as obsolete as the Avord speak, when in 

R 3 
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a similar situation, has already become; for the 
words di/^course, conversation, &c. may Avholly usurp 
its place : but it will not on this account belong 
less to the words called substantives, except that it 
Avill . be very improper to employ it any longer in 
such a situation. Thus, in, the French language, 
nobody can now employ the word descendre, as one 
of the words called nouns; yet in the thirteenth 
century, and probably much later, it was so em- 
ployed, as the following passage will prove : “ Fit 
quant. Ics gens qui estoient avecques moi, vircjit les 
meschiefs que les Sarrazins fiiisoient aux Almans au 
descejidre et qu’ilz h;s poursuyvoient tons jours, ilz 
commencirent a effroicr et a avoir paeurs.”* 

Nor can any body think noiv of employing parole 
as a verb, yet Geoffroy de Ville-Hardoin has em- 
ployed it as such : — “ Plusieurs jn'eudommes dont li 
livres ne parole plus.” f Yet the English word for 
parole has not yet grown obsolete, as we still hear 
such expressions as, “ to toord a letter,” “ to word a 
speech,” &c. ; and Addison, in an instance quoted 
by Johnson, thus employs it, as, “ The apology for 
the king is the same, bxit worded ivith greater de- 
ference to that great prince.” 

Nor is there at present, in the French language, 
any difference as to form between pouvoir the verb, 
and pouvoir the substantive. Then why do we noj 
employ potver in English both as a verb and sub- 
stantive ? Simply because we have the word ea-n 

* Mem. de Joinville, vol. ii. p. 113. ed. de Londres, 1785. 

f See his Memoirs, p. .36. latent Paris edition. 
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(which expresses the same idea) for that situation, 
in a sentence which we allow the words called verbs 
to have. And why do we not employ can as a 
substantive ? Because Ave have the word power for 
such a situation. But will has not yet becai ipade 
obsolete by the words desire, inclination, or wish ; 
since we may say, “ I have the will to do that,” or, 
“ I Avill do that ; ” and, in like manner, if Ave had 
not the Avord can, Ave should say, Avith great pro- 
priety and ease, “ I poAver do that,” just as we noAV 
say, “ I can do that.” All this proves that betAveen 
tlie Avords called verbs and substantives there is 
not, as to meaning, the least difference; and the 
separate forms Avliich they frequently take to mark 
tlieir different situations must be very slight in 
those languages Avhich retain much of their pri- 
mitive simplicity. Thus almost all the nouns of 
the English language may be converted into verbs ; 
and if avc could find a language AvhoUy in its in- 
fiiiicy, and no parts of it taken from any other lan- 
guage, Ave should not find the least difference, either 
as to sense or form, bctAveen its substantives and 
its verbs ; indeed, such a language could have none 
of those AVords cidled verbs. Nor is it natural to 
suppose, that a rude people would seek different 
modes of expressing the same idea, if they found 
one to ansAver their purpose. Those different modes 
do not come till after a great length of time ; that 
is to say, Avlien a language abounds Avith AVords, 
and men begin to use abbreviated fonns, and, in- 
stead of such a sentence as “ I have of love for 

II 4 
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John,” they say, “ I love John in both of which 
forms the meaning is precisely the same, though 
the one contains just twice as many words as the 
other. This latter example (I love John) may 
also serve to shoAv and correct another gross error 
into which grammarians fell, when they supposed 
that there are such words as active or transitive 
verbs; by which they understand such verbs as 
take no preposition between them and the names of 
the objects they are supjwsed to act upon. Thus 
in the instance “ I love John,” love is said to be an 
active or transitive verb, because wc do not say, 
“I love to John,” or “I love for John.” But 
spea,k^ in I speak to John,” is called a neuter or 
intransi/hive verb, because we cannot say, “ I speak 
John.” Noav the only difference between love and 
speak, in the instances here given, is this : love has 
its preposition understood, speak its preposition 
expressed; and such, as to meaning, is the sole 
diflference between verbs active and neuter, or 
transitive and intransitive, and not only in English, 
but in all the languages in the world. How 
slightly men have ever looked into these matters, 
to suppose that such things as words can be active, 
and even that some can be more active than others! 
This is certainly one of the grossest blunders that 
man has ever committed, and it must some short 
time hence excite general astonishment, and not 
only amongst philosophers but amongst children. 
Thus we learn, that in such a sentence as, “ I speak 
to John,” the meaning is, “ my speak or speech is 
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to John,” that is, it is belonging to John, addressed 
to him, and to nobody else; and hence it may 
happen that a verb which is said to be transitive in 
one language may not be transitive in another ; for 
the reason that some nations express themselves in 
fewer words than others. Thus the Spaniards still 
use the words love and hate as though they were 
intransitive verbs ; since they say, “ love to thy 
neighbour, and hate to thy enemy,” instead of “ love 
thy neighbour, and hate thy enemy.”* And in 
French we may not say, as we do in English, “ I 
asked John to lend me a book,” but -we are obliged 
to say, “ I asked to John to lend me a book” ( Je de- 
mandai a Jean de me preter un livre). But do we 
not even hear in the same language the same word 
used transitively and intransitively? Thus in 
English some persons say, “ I approve his conduct,” 
and others, “ I approve of his conduct,” Avhich 
arises not from some words being more active than 
others, for no words can be active, but from some 
persons Avishing to express themselves in fewer 
Avords than others. 

Thus the word called the verb, from being fre- 
quently used in this abbrcAuated manner, began 
whUe languages were yet very young, to appear 
another word than Avhat it really is, and so it 


* “ Habeis oido que fue dicho, Amaras d tu proximo, y aborreceras 
d tu enemigo. Mas yo os digo, Amad d vuestros enemigos,” &c. — 
S. Matheo, v. 43, &c. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy. But I 0 ay unto you, Love your enemies, 
^c, — St. Matthew, v. 43, &c. 
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received a different name, although its primitive 
meaning never varied. What has most of all con- 
tributed to keep men in such ignorance of this 
word, is the variety of forms it has been made to 
undergo on account of person, number, and tense. 
But these circumstances, when clearly accounted 
for, will, it is hoped, settle all future doubt and 
discussion respecting the nature of verbs ; and this 
important task I have now to accomplish. 

In order to make this account as clear as jios- 
sible, and not to perplex the reader’s attention by 
different objects at the same time, 1 shall not, till 
I have accounted for verbal terminations in general, 
consider, in a particular manner, the verbs to be 
and to have. 

I have already said that I love must mean 
either “ I am of love,” or “ I have of love,” which 
are still contractions of “ I am a part of love,” and 
“ I have a part of love.” But as the words a part oj 
are in such a case never expressed, but implied, wc 
are to suppose them as not coming under our 
notice, and that, consequently, / love is to be 
considered as a contraction of “ I am love,” or “ 1 
have love.” 

The endings of the three persons singular of the 
indicative mood, present tense, do not at first sight 
appear to be formed from either the verb to be or 
the verb to have and the principal verb. Thus 
love, lovest, loves, resemble neither am love, art low, 
is love, nor, have love, hast love, has love. Though 

this circumstance was at first disheartening, I soon 
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saw, from a closer examination of the view I had 
thus taken of the verb, that I could not in this 
instance be in error. Hence, from persevering in 
this application of my system, I was here led to a 
certain discovery, which I cannot but think an im- 
portant one, inasmuch as it has opened the way to 
a great many others, as will be subsequently seen. 
It is simply this : — When two words come fre- 
(juently together, as ant, love or have love, the first, 
after some time, falls behind tin; second. Thus, if 
Englishmen were now to adopt for the superlative 
of good, the most good instead of the ’best, we should 
soon, on account of the frequent use made of this 
word good, and our love of contraction, find our- 
selves saying, the goodmost. Hence the two words 
most up have become vpmost; and in like manner 
the two words most out have become outmost, this 
compound having been since contracted to utmost. 
For the same reason am and have, if in the begin- 
ning made to precede English verbs, would, after 
a short time, be put after them ; so that am love 
would become love-ant, and have love, love-have. 
Then let us set dow here in full the present and 
past tenses of the verbs to he and to have, in order 
to find out from which of them the endings of 
English verbs ai^e derived. 
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And let us begin Avith the verb — 
TO BE. 


I love am 
Thou love art 
He love is 


We love are. 
You love are. 
They love are. 


I love Avas We love were. 

Thou love wast or wert You love were. 

He love was They love were. 

Noav if the verb to be had served to form the 
terminations of an English verb, the first person 
singular of the present time should end Avith an ?/;, 
and Ave should say, “ I lovem” instead of “ I love.” 
From the strong sound of the r in Ave should 
also have in the second person singular not only a 
t, but an rt; so that instead of thou lovest, avc 
should say, “ thou lov’rt.” The s in is might very 
Avell be the s in the third person singular loves; 
but the three persons plural would, if formed from 
are, end all Avith an r, though not Avith an e, as this 
letter is silent in are. This examination of the 
present time Avere sutficient to prove that English 
verbs have not taken their endings from the verb 
to be ; but of this Ave may bo still more convinced 
when Ave look at the past time, which generally 
ends with ed, Avhilst in this time the inflections of 
the verb to be arc for the singular was, wast, or 
wert, was, and for the plural, were, were, were, among 
which Ave see no d or ed. Noav, if after the same 
manner Ave examine the verb to have conjointly 
with another verb, we shall find that it has, on the 
contrary, formed the endings of English verbs, 
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which we may perceive the more easily by setting 
down an instance, thus : — 


TO HAVE. 
PRESENT TIME. 


I love have 


I love. . 

Thou love hast 


Thou lovest. 

He love has or hath 


He loves or loveth. 

We love have 


We love. 

You love have 

i=l 

o 

r -N 

You love. ^ 

They love have 


They love. 

PAST 

TIME. 


I love had 


I loved. 

Thou love hadst 


Thou lovedst. 

He love had 


He loved. 

We love had 


We loved. 

You love had 

C 

O 

r 

You loved. 

They love had 


They loved. 


By this we see that love hast has been shortened 
to lovest; love has, to loves ; love hath to loveth; love 
had to loved ; and love hadst to lovedst. The ha has 
been omitted throughout; as, love [ha]st; love 
[ha]s ; love [ha]th ; love [ha]d ; love [hajdst. 

On account of the feeble sound of ve in have, no 
trace of it has remained in I love have, we love have, 
you love have, and they love have, which are all 
contracted to love. 

Many verbs of the past time that should end 
with ed have, from a corrupt pronouncing of them, 
been contracted in their endings to a single t, such 
as sleep, weep, &c., which ought to be sleeped, 
'beeped, and not slept, wept, &c. It may be said, 
that such words ought rather to be written sleepd. 
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toeepd, as there is no e in had ; but this is a mis- 
take ; for the sound of d is ed, and we shall see 
hereafter that two consonants should never coalesce, 
but ought ever have a vowel between them. 

Those verbs which have not formed their past 
time from had^ arc irregular, such as, come^ came, 
come ; sing, sang, sung ; speak, spoke, spoken, &c. 

The futui’e in English is not formed by the 
juncture of the verb have and another verb, but 
by the words shall and will, which are to be con- 
sidered as principal verbs, with this exception, that 
these words, from the frequent use we make of 
them, have not preserved so much of the verb have as 
other words. Thus we do not say, “ he wills come,” 
nor “ he shalls come,” the s having by frequent 
use been wholly omitted. But the t in wih anti 
shah, and the d in woult/ and shouM (which come 
from the t in hast and the d in harf), have on ac- 
count of their stronger sound remained. I'lie 
reader is doubtless aware that formerly will and 
shall were written also wool and shoul, just as they 
are still heard in certain parts of England ; and it 
was when they were so written that they happened 
to coalesce Avith had, and so from woid had and 
shoid had have come by contraction would and 
should. Woul meant then what will does at pre- 
sent; that is, inclination, desire, wish, &c., and 
shoul meant what shall did in Chaucer’s time ; that 
is, debt, duty, obligation*, &c., and which meaning 

* Shall is originally I owe, or I ought. In Chaucer, the faithe I 
shall to God, means the faithe I owe to God.” — Dr. Johnson. 

The reader must by this time know that owe is another word for 
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it still has. Then woiil had meant had the will or 
desire, and shovl had meant had the debt or obligation, 
&c. Hence gi’arnmarians, though wholly ignorant 
of how would and should have been formed, were 
very right when they remarked that these words 
were the past of will and shall. Then will and shall 
and the verb have arc to be accounted for just as 
love and have have been ah*eady accounted for ; as, 


WILL. 

PKESENT TIME 


I will liave 


I will. 

Thou will hast 


Thou wilt. 

lie will has 

He will. 

Wc will have 

p 

We will. 

You will have 

a 

o 

r ^ 

You will. 

They will have 

w 

PAST TIME. 

They will. 

I woul^ had 


I would. 

Thou woul hadst 


Thou wouldst. 

He woul had 


He would. 

We woul had 

" S’ 

We would. 

You woul had 

a 

o 

You would. 

They woul had 

SHALL. 

They would. 

rUESENT TIME. 

I shall have 


I shall. 

Thou shall hast 

-M 

Thou shalt. 

He shall has 

He shall. 

We shall have 


We shall. 

You shall have 

a 

o 

You shall. 

They shall have 


They shall. 


there being in reality no class of words distinct from name 
called verbs, 

* Instead oi.will. 
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PAST 

TIME. 


I shoul * had 


I should. 

Thou shoul hadst 

w 

Thou shouldst. 

He shoul had 


He should. 

We shoul had 

'% 

r 's 

We should. 

You shoul had 

You should. 

They shoul had 

w 

They should. 


Can and could are to be accounted for after the 
same manner. Because instances of could can be 
found in which this word is written without an 
Sir Charles Stoddart is of opinion, that it ought 
not to be written as it is. But according to this 
reasoning would and shotdd ought to have no I, 
because they also were at one time simply wou and 
shou, as wc shall see when showing how words 
may be often traced up to a single letter. Then can 
and cold are two words in the present time, meaning 
power, and they bear signs of their connection with 
have, just as will and shall (or woul and shoul) do. 


CAN. 

PRESENT TIME. 


I can have 


I can. 

Thou can hast 

% 

Thou canst. 

He can has 

He can. 

Wc can have 

% 

We can. 

You can have 

You can. 

They can have 

Q 

They can. 

PAST 

TIME. 


I coul f had 


I could. 

Thou coul hadst 

rrt 

Thou couldst. 

He coul had 


He could. 

We coul had 

1 

r 'i 

We could. 

You coul had 

You could. 

They coul had 


They could. 

Instead of shall. 


t Instead of can. 
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May and might, which are, like can and could, other 
words for power, are also to be explained like these 
latter words ; except that to might is assigned a 
past signification, although it is no more in a past 
time than any of those words called nouns are. 
But had not this or some other means been adopted 
for making a past time for may, great confusion 
might arise by uniting this word with had, as this 
would make mayed, a word not to be distinguished 
in sound from made or maid. Even .the verb he 
is, in its ancient form, made to coalesce with the 
verb have, for thou beent is no other than thou 
be hast; and bes and beeth, as it was also at one 
time written in the third person singidar, is from 
he has and be hath. But for this verb in its other 
form (am, art, is, &c.) I cannot yet account: the 
most impoi'tant of all my discoveries is connected 
with it. 

Hence we see that \vhen those words called auxili- 
aries precede those words called principal verbs, as 
T will love, I shall love, I would loi^e, I should love, 
&c., they are to be accounted for thus : I will, love, 
i. e. I the will have belonging to love ; I will love, 
being already a contraction of I will to love; I 
shall love, that is, I shall to love; 1 obligation to 
l(we, that is, I have the obligation belonging to love ; 
I would love, i. e. 1 had the will (woul) to love, be- 
longing to love ; I should love, I had the shoul (obli- 
gation) to love, that is, belonging to love, &c. Every 
body knows that the future is also formed thus : 
“I have to love,” which is no other than a con- 

s 
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traction of I shall have to love^ that is, 1 obligation 
have belonging to love^ which is shoivn above. 

We may now account for 

THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

1. To love. 3. Loving. 

2. To have loved. 4. Loved. 

1. To lor-ie [the thing] to love; that is, the thing 
belonging to love, the passion belonging to love ; as, to 
love h natural; that is, the passion belonging to love, 
is natural. 

2. To have love had, contracted to to have loved. 

3. Loving; that is, love having, contracted to 
loving. 

4. Loved; that is, love had, contracted to loved. 

Thus far I have shotvn that the endings of verbs 

in English are formed by means of the word have 
in its various forms. 

We see that / love means I have love ; in which 
instance we have three names in the fourth de- 
gree — I, HAVE, LOVE ; and they are as clearly in 
apposition to one another, as the two names Paul 
and Apostle are in apposition in “ Paul the Apostle.” 
The name I is defined or limited, as it is the name 
of one particular person out of all persons; but 
have (which is another word for possession) and 
love are not limited ; and hence they have under- 
stood before them the words a part of, so that / 
have love literally means I a part of possession, a 
part of love; and this we may clearly understand 
when we set down in one word the exact meaning 
of a part of possession, which word is a possessor; 
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and this will make I a possessor of a part of love ; 
that is, I (am) a possessor of a part of love. 

Now, when in like manner Ave reduce the several 
words part of love to one word, which is /over, since 
tliis implies one part or one being out of all love, 
we shall find that “la part of possession, a part of 
love,” Avill become “la possessor, a lover;” that 
is, the substance named 1 is named a possessok, 
and is also named a lover ; implying, that if the 
substance named I is named a possessor, it bears 
this name in the capacity of a lover ; and that in 
this instance, it is only as being such, it is called 
a possessor. This analysis leads to the discovery 
of Avhat could not be otheinvise known, namely, 
Avhy a verb agrees Avith its nominative case : Ave 
see it arises from this Avord (the verb) being a 
noun or a name standing in apposition to another 
name (the nominative case), as clearly as the word 
Apostle stands in apposition to the Avoi'd Paul, 
Avhen Ave say “ Paul the Apostle.” Than this 
nothing can be more rational and evident, yet 
nothing could hitherto be more unknoAvn. As a 
child seven or eight years old, and even much 
younger, can tell Avhy we ought not to say “ Paul 
the Apostles,” since it must knoAV that one person 
cannot possibly be several persons, so such a child 
can now easily understand Avhy a verb should agree 
Avith its subject or nominative case. 
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FRENCH VERBS. 

Just as English verbs have been accounted for, 
so may those of the French language ; for though 
the hand of time has leant heavily on these words, 
enough of their primitive state remains, to show 
that they are all composed of mum and the verb 
to have. In order to make this clear — but like 
every thing else for which I have hitherto ac- 
counted, it will become much clearer as this dis- 
covery advances — let us set down here the present 
and two past times of avoir. 

PRESENT TIME, 


J’ai. 


Nous avons. 

Tu as. 


Vous avez. 

II a. 


Ils out. 


1 . 

PAST TIME. 

J’eus.* 


Nous eumes. 

Tu eus. 


Vous eutes. 

11 eut. 


Ils eurent. 


2. 

PAST TIME. 

J’avaw.f 


Nous avions. 

Tu avals. 


Vous aviez. 

11 avait. 


Ils avaient. 


This was the first past time the French ever had, and hence it is 
here contrary to general practice made to precede jf’awetw. 

f Ais in this time is now preferred to ois. This orthography was 
first introduced by Voltaire ; till a few years ago it was, opposed by 
the French Academy, and had the meaning of this syllable (ois) 
been known, it would have been opposed still. As I do not give my 
discoveries but as they came to me, the meaning of ois cannot yet be 
shown. 
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The three times of the verb aimer ^ corresponding 
with those three times of the verb avoir, are : — 


PRESENT TIME. 


J’aime. 

Nous aimons. 

Tu aimes. 

Vous aimez. 

11 aime. 

Ils almcnt. 


1. PAST TIME. 

J’aimai. 

Nous aimames. 

Tu almas 

Vous aimates. 

11 aima. 

Ils aimerent. 


2. PAST TIME. 

J’aimals. 

Nous aimions. 

Tu almais. 

Vous dimiez. 

11 aimait. 

Ils aimaient. 

If Ave omit the ending of the infinitive (er), for 
Avhich T cannot yet account, we shall have aim ; 

and if to this we 

add the present of avoir, that is, 

aij as^ a; mwns^ 

arez^ ont^ we shall have for the 

present of aimer ^ 

not what we have above, but — 

J’aim ai. 

Nous aim avons. 

Tu aim as. 

Vous aim avez. 

11 aim a. 

Ils aim ont. 


And such was the first present time for this verb 
aimer and all similar verbs, which the French lan- 
guage ever had; Avith this dilfercnce, hoAvever, that 
the verb avoir preceded aim in the beginning, thus : 

J’ai aim. Nous avons aim. 

Tu as aim. Vous avez aim. 

II a aim. Us out aim. 

And the variations of aixnr having thus con- 
tinued for some considerable length of time to 

s 3 
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precede aim., fell afterwards behind it, as Ave see 
them above in the first instance. But in order to 
form a past time, Frenchmen made, unknown to 
themselves, certain changes in this ancient present 
time. Thus, from aimae, aimas, and aima, they 
took the variations of avoir, {ai, as, a,) so that 
aim alone remained, to Avhich the letter e was 
joined, merely to alhm the m to have the same 
sound as before ; and the s of a.s' Avas also pi’cserved, 
thus indicating that aimes had previously been 
aimas. Though thus diminished, this Avord did 
not lose its right of mafking a present time, and 
such is the original of fame, tu aimes, il aime; 
Avhilst of aimai, aimas, aima, has been made the 
three persons singular of that past time which 
French grammaiians call their jmeterit defini. But 
the three persons plural of the present (aimavons, 
aimavez, aimont,) have not been thus converted into 
a past time, and avc have them still in almost their 
primitive purity. Thus aimons and aimez are tlie 
contractions of aimavons, and aimavez, the syllabic 
av being in both Avords left out, thus: aim[av]ons, 
aim[av]ez. From the third ]>erson plural of avoie 
{ont) not having this syllable av, it must, in the 
beginning, have been added in its primitive state 
to aim, and men must for some time have said, in 
the third person plural of aimer, and all such verbs, 
Us aimont, instead of Us aiment. But as the first 
person plural {aimons) must have been pronounced 
in a similar manner — that is, Avhen Frenchmen 
discontinued pronouncing final consonants — they 
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soon saw a necessity for distinguishing the one from 
the other, which they did by forgetting to pro- 
nounce the 0 in airnonty allowing an e to take its 
place, that the m might not change its sound ; for 
if we insert no e and write aimnt^ the syllable aim 
must be pronounced as it is in the French word 
fnVrt, which is very different from aim in aimout. 

We have already seen that the three persons sin- 
gular of the ’preterit defini are formed by means of 
the present time singular of avoir; and notwith- 
standing the disfigured form wliich the three per- 
sons plural of the same' time now bear, it is not 
difficult to discover that they are vitiated contrac- 
tions of aim and the three persons plural of avoir, 
(eumes, eutes, eurent,) as aimames, aimates, aimdrent, 
Avhich, to be regular, ought to be aimeumes, ai- 
meutes, ainieurent; and in like manner the three 
persons singular of this tense ought to be, (instead 
oi faimai, tu aimas, il aima,) j’aimeus, tu aimeus, 
il aimeut; but at the time the preterit defini 
received the form Avhich it noAV bears, the three 
jicrsons singular, fieus, tu cm, il cut, could have 
scarcely existed as they do at present, and Avhich 
the reader Avill admit Avhen he knows Avhat these 
Avords originally Avere. Hence it is possible that 
Avithout the artifice here employed, Frenchmen 
could not have a pretirit defini in the singular, and 
that they woidd haA^e been obliged to make use of 
the present tense for this purpose, just as they are 
obliged to do with verbs of the second conjugation, 
of Avhich the three persons singular of the present 

s 4 
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are the same as the three persons singular of the 
preterit dejini. Thus je punis^ tu punis^ il punit, 
means either I punish, thou punishest, he punishes, 
or I punished, thou punishedst, he punished. In 
English, also, many instances occur of a verb bear- 
ing the same form in a present and past time ; as, 
I bid, I cut, I cast, I put, &c. 

The past time in French, commonly called the 
imperfect, that is, aimais, aimais, aimait, ainnons, 
aimiez, aimaient^ is formed by the addition of the 
same tense of avoir to am, thus: — 

J’aim [av]ai8. Nous aim [avjioiis. 

Tu aim [avjais, Vous aim [av]icz. 

II aim [av]ait. Ils aim [av]aient. 

The future in French is simply the present of 
avoir added to the infinitive {aimer), as — 

J’aimer ai. Nous aimer [av]on8, 

Tu aimer as. Vous aimer [av]ez. 

II aimer a. Ils aimer out. 

In the beginning avoir went before aimer, and 
men said, — 

J’ai (^) aimer. Nous avons (^) aimer. 

Tu as (a) aimer. Vous avez (a) aifkier. 

II a (a) aimer. Ils out (a) aimer. 

Nor is there, at the present hour, the least difference 
as to meaning between j'ai a aimer and faimerai. 

The future of the verb avoir itself is to be ac- 
counted for after the same manner. Every body 
knows that avoir has, till a very late period, been 
written aiioir, that is, the u instead of the v. 
Then aar in j'aiirai, tu auras, &c. is only the 
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contraction of auoii\ one single letter (the o) 
being omitted, and for a very good reason, namely, 
that au by which it was preceded bears a similar 
sound. Hence, to see the future of avoir in its 
original state, Ave need only set it down thus : — 

J’aur ai. Nous aur [av]on8. 

Tu aur as. Vous aur [aA']ez. 

11 aur a. Ils aur out. 

We must not forget that prior to the time Avhen 
tlie future of avoir Avas thus fonned, its present 
tense preceded the infinitive auoir or aur, just as 
j'ai a aimer must have existed previous to j'ai- 
iiierai. Hence, the future of avoir then Avas, — 

J’ai a auoir. Nous avons a auoir. 

Tu as tl auoir. Vous avez a auoir. 

II a a auoir. Ils out a auoir. 

The reader may remember that betAveen tvill and 
icould, shall and should^ the sole difference is a 
difference of time, the present and the past ; and 
that these two times of these Avords are formed 
by means of the present and past of the verb to 
have, namely, Itaoe and had. Thus, “ 1 Avill love,” 
means “4 the Avill have to love;” and “ I Avould 
love,” “ I the Avill (avouI) had to love.” Even 
so is it with regard to the tAvo times in French, 
Avliich correspond Avith those tAVo times in English. 
The future, as Ave have just seen, is the present of 
the verb to have and the infinitive, and so is the 
form of the verb called by French grammarians 
the conditional, made by the addition of the past 
time avais to the infinitive, as Ave may thus see: — 
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J’aimer [avjais. Nous aimer [avjions. 

Tu aimer [avjais. Vous aimer [avjiez. 

II aimer [avjait. Ils aimer [avjaient. 

There are two times belonging to the subjunc- 
tive, yet to be accounted for ; they correspond with 
the present and preterit cUfini of the indicative, 
which we have already seen, and they begin thus : 
que faime^ &c., and que faimasse^ &c., the same 
times of the verb avoir are: — 


Que j’aie. 

Que tu aies. 
Qu’il ait, 

Que j’eussc. 
Que tu eusses. 
Qu’il e{lt. 


Que nous ayons. 
Que vous ayez. 
Qu’ils aient. 

Que nous cusslons. 
Que vous cussiez, 
Qu’ils eussent. 


Let us now set down in full the two times of 
aimer alluded to above, which ought to have been 
formed by means of those two times of avoir : — 
Que j’aime. Que nous aimions. 

Que tu aimes. Que vous aimiez. 

Qu’il aime. Qu’ils aiment. 


Que j’aimassc. Que nous aimassions. 

Que tu amasses. Que vous aimasiiez. 

Qu’il aimat, Qu’il aimassent. 

As the present of the indicative has been de- 
prived of a^, as^ a, in like manner the singular of 
the present of the subjunctive is deprived of aie^ 
aies^ ait; but it is not so with the plural, which is 
thus formed; — 


Que nous aim [ajyons. 
Que vous aim [ajyez. 
Qu’ils aim [aijent. 
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It is also easy to see that this second tense of the 
subjunctive is formed from the juncture of ahn and 
eusse^ which has become airnasae, the eu being 
shortened to an a thus: — 

Quo fairneusse (^aimasse). 

Quc tu aimeusses (aimasses). 

Qu’il aim cut (nimdf). 

Qitc nous aim eussmis {(limaxsions.) 

Quc vous aim eussiez (airnas.nez'). 

Qu’ils aim dissent (aiina««ewA) 

Before I say any thing of the infinitive of aivier, 
its partici[)le present aimant, and its participle past 
aiine, it will be also necessary to show the corre- 
sponding forms of avoir : — 

avoir, 

ayant, 

eu. 

Noav the final er in aimer is to aim what the 
final ir is to aiw, but this I do not yet explain. As 
to aimant, it is the contraction of aim[^ay'\ant, and 
the e in aime is another form for eii, and it has pre- 
cisely the same meaning ; and hence the sole ditfer- 
ence between aime and aimeii is in the form ; and 
the sole difference between a jiarticiple of the second 
conjugation in i, as pimi and puneu, if the latter 
could be used, is in the form. For the participles of 
tenir, rendre, receiioir, &c., Avhich are all in u, as tenu, 
rendu, requ — what arc they ? nothing more than 
eu; and until very lately they have, been written 
te7ieu, rendeu, reqeu, as every body knows ; and it is 
a grave mistake not to write tliem so still. Hence 
t he French Academy would act wisely by restoring 
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this orthography, from which the French nation 
would have never deviated had they known that 
this eu at the end of verbs, as in reqeu, teneu, &c., 
is in truth the participle past of avoir. But though 
I show that the particijde past in French is either 
literally this eu, or another form for it, this is not 
telling the meaning of this eu itself, which, though 
so frequently used, is in this respect utterly un- 
kno^vn ; but I cannot yet explain to the readc'r 
what it means, as it is first necessary to bring him 
acquainted with something else. 

Though I do not yet account for French infini- 
tives in er, and ir, and re ; as, aimer, pun2V, rendre, 
I may, however, in this place remark, that those in 
oir, such as voir, recere?r, devoir, &c., and those in 
oUre or attre, such as paraitre, connaitre, naitre, &c., 
do not come direct from the Latin, as all French 
philologists have hitherto believed ; but they arc 
formed by means of the infinitives avoir and 
kre. Thus .vfoir, recevoir, devoir, are not from 
videre, recipere, and debere, but from vu avoir, 
requ avoir, and d^ avoir, contracted to voir, re- 
cevoir, devoir. Hence voir literally means avoir 
la vu; recevoir, avoir la r’eception, or le requ, and 
devoir, avoir le du, or la dette. Nor shall we find, 
if Ave examine them nicely, any difference as to 
meaning, between avoir la vue d'une chose and voir 
une chose (admitting that the pure locution avoir h 
vue d'um chose might exist in French), and avoir 
le requ or la reception d'une chose, and recevoir une 
chose ; and avoir le or la dette dJaue chose, and 
devoir une chose. 
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And this opinion is confirnaed by Dr. Reid thus ; 
— “ Although the operations of the mind are most 
properly and naturally, and indeed most commonly 
in all vulgar languages expressed by active verbs, 
there is another way of expressing them less com- 
mon, but ecpially well understood. To think of a 
thing, and to have a thought of it ; to believe a thing, 
and to have a belief of it ; to see a thing, and to 
have a sight of it ; to conceive a thing, and to have 
a conception, notion, or idea of it, are phrases per- 
])erfectly synonymous.” * 

This just remark of Dr. Reid’s might have shown 
liim that there are really no such words as those 
to which he here refers, namely, verbs active ; for if 
“ to have the belief of a thing ” be exactly the same 
as “ to believe a thing,” we are led to suspect that 
as both these forms could not have existed Avhen 
languages were in their infency, the one mtist be 
oidy a contraction of the other. Hence men first 
said “ to have belief,” and this form, from frequent 
repetition, became belief have ; and then these t^vo 
words were soon contracted to one, namely, believe. 
If we examine the French language for this woi’d 
believe (croire) we shall find that it was formed in 
exactly the same manner. Men first said avoir 
cm, then avoir fell behind, making cru avoir; and 
then these two words coalesced, making croire, 
which, had Frenchmen knoAvn, they would no more 
write croire as they do, that is, with an e after 
the final r, than they would put an e after the 

* Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, vol. i. p. 225. 
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same letter in avoir^ since the oir in croire is no 
other than the oir in avoir. Hitherto the learned 
have supposed that this word came direct from 
credere, in Latin ; and hence the error they have 
committed by allowing it to bear its present form 
is pardonable. But now that its original fonn is 
clearly shown, the French Academy would act 
wisely by correcting its vicious orthography, and 
writing it croir, as they do devoir, savoir, &c. 

Dr. Johnson is so far from suspecting believe to 
be formed from belief have, that he derives belief 
from believe; thus supposing that the verb must 
have existed before the noun ; and the word believe 
itself he derives, on the authority of others, from 
the Saxon word gelyfan. 

Thus we may perceive, that from knowing the 
etymology of French vei’bs in oir, we discover also 
that of a great many English verbs similar in teimi- 
nation to believe, suchas^wur, relieve, reprieve, &cc,., 
which have been formed from the juncture of grief 
relief, reprief, and the word have coming after them, 
thus: grie[fha]ve, rclie[f hajve, reprie[f ha]ve. 

This comjdetely continns the view 1 have hitherto 
taken — both as to meaning and etymology — of 
English and French verbs; wliich is, that they are 
oidy contractions of nouns and the verb to have. 

Paraitre, connaitre, naitre, and all such verbs, 
were originally the word 4tre (the being or the 
thing) added to the other parts — and it first pre- 
ceded them — of these words, which then meant 
opparence, connaissance, and naissance. llrncQ para- 
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Ure,! connaitre^ and naitre, literally mean, la chose 
apparencey la chose connaissance^ la chose naissance ; 
and they do not, as all French philologists pretend, 
come direct from parere, cognoscere, and nasci; but 
that the root of these words is the same, there can 
be no doubt. Thus, voir, and videre, begin both 
with a v; but we are not hence to infer that the 
three letters following the v in the French Avord 
voir, are derived frotn the five letters folloAving the 
%i in the Latin Avord videre ; all Ave are to infer is 
this, that Avhen European languages Avere in their 
infancy, there AA’as but one word for voir and videre. 
Of course philologists can noAv have no notion of 
Avhat Avord this Avas ; but we shall see it in the 
proper place. 

Such persons as have all their lives considered 
past participles as Avords very different from those 
called nouns, Avill find it very difficult (uidess they 
possess the rare power of divesting themselves of 
erroneous opinions) to believe connu, parti, &c., 
as belonging to the class of Avords called nouns. 
Yet nearly a century ago, l)u Marsais, though he 
had but a faint knowledge of what participles past 
are, thought that they must be nouns. But why 
did he think so ? from his remarking that they 
followed, in French, the verb to have, as honte, 
peur, envie, &c. do.* Condillac, and several other 
grammarians, have since alluded to the same cir- 
cumstance ; but their opinions, as they Avere un- 
supported by solid principles, have produced no 

** See Ills Observations on Verbs, tome troisieme, p. 220. 
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effect. Du Marsais himself supposed, that when 
men make use of a participle past instead of a 
noun, it is by imitation and abuse ; these are his 
own words : — “ On dit cette ville a deux lieues de 
tour ; cet ouvrage a des defauts ; les passions ont 
leur usage ; il a de Tesprit ; il a de la virtu ; et 
en suite par imitation et par alms, il a aim^, il 
A LU *, ” &c. 

But if is neither by imitation nor abuse that 
men express themselves so ; and this I could make 
very evident at the present moment if the time for 
telling what a participle past is, were come. 

But the reader must now have a distinct notion 
of what a verb is ; he must perceive that it is not 
a word which represents an action, any more than 
the word called a noun does ; and that thus far its 
endings in both English and French appear to be 
the verb to have, in its various forms. In the 
English language this has been minutely shown, 
and also in French in all verbs of the first con- 
jugation. But is it otherwise in French when we 
consider verbs of the other conjugations? not in 
the least. All their endings are to be accounted 
for by referring to the verb avoir. Thus, in 
je reqois, the meaning is, j’ai le re9u, or the recep- 
tion, the ois, in r&pis, being another form for ai 
(have) ; and when we see the letter a in its pri- 
mitive state, we shall find the difference between 
ai and ois, to be uncommonly slight. But in 
the plural re9evons (which is no other than requ 


Tome cinquieme, p. 80 . 
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avons contracted) we see the verb avoir more 
openly. It is true that avoir is sometimes, as 
we have seen in faime, tu aimes, il aims, en- 
tirely suppressed; but this is only for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing one tense from another, as 
we have fully proved; and besides, as the verb 
avoir had in such cases been formerly expressed, 
we are still to consider it as understood. We have, 
however, seen that several of the infinitives have 
kre^ as well as others have avoir, for their endings, 
as, connaitre, reqevoir, &c. 

Let us now, by adhering to the same system, 
endeavour to acc;ount for the endings of Latin 
verbs. Are is the termination of the infinitive of 
the first conjugation, as, amare, rogare, putare, See. 
And what we ask is the meaning of this a?’e, which 
hclongs to such a imdtitude of words ? It has, 
since the earliest times, been pronounced by aU the 
learned men the world has seen, and it is natural 
to suppose that it must, through the course of their 
lives, have attracted their attention a great many 
times, for man is naturally inquisitive ; but, at the 
hour I write this, the learned have about as clear 
il notion of are, in amare, and in all other verbs, 
as they have of the most hidden thing in nature. 
And what have we hitherto known of the meaning 
of the ending ere belonging to the infinitives of 
such verbs as monere, tenere^ docere, See.? Just as 
much as we have hitherto known of the ending are, 
hut no more. And of the ending Sre, such as we 
find it in legere, scribere, cognoscere. See., what have 
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we knovTi ? The same. And of ire^ such as we 
find it in audire, munire, punire'? &c. still the 
same ; that is, nothing at all. 

Now, when Ave set down the present tense of the 
indicative of amare, thus : — 

Amo Amamus. 

Amos Amatis. 

Amat Amant. 

and compare its endings with are in ama/'e, we per- 
ceive a great dissimilarity ; thus in ame, ama,s-, 
amat, Ave have an o, an s, and a t, and nothing like 
them in are, their sup]iosed root. Hence we are 
led to look elseAvhere for these three letters ; and of 
course to examine the variations of esse and habere 
in the same tense, and see if their endings might 
have served to form those of amare. But the in- 
flections of esse in the present of the indicative 
.are sum, es, est; sumus, estis, stmt ; and from the 
first inspection of these words, it is easy to perceive 
that they have not gone to mfike the endings of 
amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, amant; since 
Avere it so, the first person amo should end with an 
m instead of an o, in order to correspond with 
sum, of Avhich the final letter is an m. Then avc 
are led to examine habere ; and Avith some confi- 
dence, since it is from the same verb that English 
and French verbs have formed their endings. But 
AVC see at once from the length of habere, that it 
could not possibly have lent Latin verbs their end- 
ings ; thus amo cannot be a contraction of amhabeo; 
the b would have remained, it being of a sound not 
to be so easily omitted; and if such an omission 
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were, as an extraordinary circumstance, to happen 
in the first person singular, it could not possibly 
happen in all the others. Yet all verbs have in 
their meaning, as I have already shown, either the 
verb to be^ or the verb to have : hence we cannot 
look elscAvliere for the original of verbal endings. 
I acknowledge that when I had gone thus far in 
my discovery, and felt convinced that neither esse 
nor habere could have given Ijatin verbs fheir ter- 
minations, I was, for a moment, both surprised and 
disheartened ; and hence I was led to examine over 
again, with tlie closest attention, the account I 
have given of the endings of English and French 
verbs ; but detecting nothing that might induce me 
to believe 1 had taken a wrong view of them, I began 
to examine more minutely than I had hitherto done 
the verb to be. And this inquiry has led me to tlie 
most important of all my discoveries ; since it not 
only showed me the original of the endings of the 
Latin verbs, but also those of the several declensions 
of Latin nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, 
&c., Avith their several cases, genders, numbers, &c. 
And this knowledge will not only apply to the La- 
tin language, but of course to aU the languages in 
the world. From this I have been also led to dis- 
cover the real nature of a pronoun, and how words 
have been made in the beginning of time, and how 
they have increased from a single letter, or at most 
from tAvo, to all -which they have at present: by 
which means we may see the state of languages at 
different periods of the world, even such as they 

T 2 
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must have been ages before the building of the 
toAver of Babel ; which knowledge wiU, it is pre- 
sumed, throw great light on the ancient history of 
the Avorld, since men must, in the composition of 
words, have ever made allusion to things already 
knoAvn, such as might serve to explain the words 
they made. Thus is it even in our OAvn times, and 
thus has it ever been. I intend tmvards the end of 
this work to give numerous instances of how Avords 
Avere at first formed, and the various forms they 
bore at different times ; so that no doubt may re- 
main on any man’s mind, either as to the truth of 
this, the most important part of my discovery, or 
as to the advantages Avhich may, from our folloAv- 
ing it up, arise from it. 

To account for tlie verb to be has ever seriously 
puzzled the learned. “ Dr. Smith,” says the author of 
the clever article on grammar (p. 420.) in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaadia, “ infers from the generality 
of the cliaracter of this verb, that it must have 
been the result of much thought, and could have 
been formed only after refinement in metaphysical 
science had made considerable advancement.” 

And Condillac is of ojiinion that in the beginning 
men did not clearly understand the meaning of 
the proposition / am, since this Averc to suppose 
them endued Avith a sagacity which even our phi- 
losophers do not always possess. And to this he 
adds, “ Mais enfin cette proposition a toujours la 
raeme signification, soit qu’on en fasse I’analyse ou 
qu’on ne la fasse pas ; ct d’une bouche k I’autre 
elle nc diff^re que par ce qu’elle olfre aux uns 
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dcs iclccs distinctes, tandis qii’aux autres elle n’offre 
(ju’une masse confuse d’idees. Sans doute dans 
T’origine des langucs cette proposition n’ofFroit aussi 
qu’une masse confuse dans laquelle on distinguoit 
pen d’id(ies ; et il a fallu bicn des observations 
uvant que les homm(!s qui la. pronon§oient pussent 
comprendi'c eux memes tout ce qu’ils disoient. Us 
parloient comnie nous parlous souvent, et nous 
lour ressemblons jdus qu’on ne le pensc.”* 

That Ave do not noAV always understand words 
wlien Ave use tliem, there can be no doubt ; because, 
though Avords have a wise meaning, as it is not 
ourselves avIio haA'e composed them and given tliein 
this Avise meaning, Ave do frequently misunderstand 
tlicm. But 1 cannot conceive hoAv any body avIio 
makes by liimself a significant Avord, can be igno- 
rant of Avliat it means. He Avho first made the 
Avord ear-rim]^ ev'en thougli he Averc an idiot, must 
have clearly understood Avhat is meant by this 
word, just as the cunning artisan Avho, by pro- 
foundly thinking on Avhat he Avas about, first con- 
trived to make a Avatch, must have Avell understood 
his own Avorknianship. Whatever aa'c do by our 
oAvn serious reflection, if it be not ahvays the best 
done, is hoAVCA^er clearly understood. Hence Avhen 
men first made the proposition I am, they had of 
these words a distinct idea, one far more distinct 
than any philosopher noAV has ; and for this reason, 
that it was themselves Avho made these Avords, and 
gave them their meaning. Let us uoav see if Ave 


Grainmaire, cluip. viii. prciuit^rc par tie. 
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have this meaning still. When we say, “ the man 
is no more” what do we understand by these words? 
Every body wiU say that they imply “ the man is 
dead;" that is, every body who has heard several 
times this poetical form will so understand them. 
But there may be persons who, though they under- 
stand very well what is meant by “ the man is 
dead" do not understand what is meant by “ the 
man is no more.” -Thus there are doubtless a great 
many children who know very well what is meaiit 
fcy is dead, and do not knoAV what is meant by is 
no more, as employed in the instance in question. 
Yet every body who knows any thing Avill admit 
that the word is has, in this instance, its primitive 
meaning, and that it implies existence ; so that “ the 
man is no more” means “the man exists no more.” 
Then if this be the first meaning this word ever 
had, the rudest savage, and the simplest child, must 
have clearly understood what it meant, Avhile lan- 
guages were yet in their infancy ; and if they do 
no longer, while it is so employed, understand it so 
clearly, this can only happen from our having no 
longer its primitive meaning. Then how are avc to 
recover this primitive meaning, Avliich must have 
been lost since a great many ages? By imagining 
ourselves to . be in the midst of a savage people 
whose language is in its very infancy. But Ave are 
not to carry with us Condillac’s opinion, namely, 
that men when in such a state do not clearly un- 
derstand their oAvn words ; that is, the words made 
by themselves, and to which they alone have given 
a meaning ; but Ave are, on the contrary, to believe 
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that they do clearly understand their own words ; 
and not only this, but that when men are in such a 
state, every word they utter is palpably significant. 
Then can we possibly suppose that we could find 
in their language a word so void of meaning as the 
word is, in the instance “the man zs no more?” 
Are we not rather inclined to believe that with such 
a people the word for existence would be one most 
clear in meaning, and necessarily indicating life? 
And when we reflect seriously as to what kind of a 
word this ought to be, are- we not immediately led 
to suppose that it must be one of motion ; tliat is, 
implying motion, such as going, ^ moving, stirring, 
&c. ; and that they, instead of saying, “ our chief is 
no more,” would say, “ our chief goes no more,” or 
“ stirs or moves no more ? ” 

And if Ave told such a peoples that Avith us the 
word is lias no such meaning in this instance, they 
Avould, it is natural to suppose, feel greatly sur- 
prised, and ask us Avhat it does mean. It is only 
then by our endeavouring to exjilaiu it, Ave should 
perceive that Ave have a very confused notion of it. 
And if Ave endeavoured to make ourselves more 
intelligible, by employing in the place of is the 
Avord lives, Ave should of course be asked, Avhat this 
Avord lives means ; and if Ave Avere to inquire into 
the meaning of every Avord in their language, in 
order to find the one by Avhich it coidd be properly 
translated, Ave should perceive no separate Avord for 
it, since for going and living they avouH have but one 
Avord. And so must it have been in all languages 

T 4 
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while they were yet in their in^ncy ; but in no 
language could this have long continued, as men 
must have soon found it necessary to make some 
change in this word, in order to show when it meant 
motion expressive of existence, and that which 
indicates passing from place to place. But as 
words in common use lose with great difficulty 
their primitive meaning, so going and living, or, in 
other words, going and being, must be still fre- 
quently confounded in all languages. There is, on 
this subjoc.t, a very clever article in the French 
Encyclopaidia, in which the wi’iter expresses his 
wonder how two words {etre and alter) so dissimilar 
in meaning as he supposes them to be, could have 
ever become synonymous. For in French as well 
as in English, these two words arc frequently 
confounded ; as, je fus vous voir, instead of 
j'allai vous voir ; that is, “ I have been to see 
you,” for, “ I went to see you and, “ comment 
cela va-t-il ?” equal in English to “ how goes it ? ” 
in both of which instances the words va and goes 
arc evidently for existence or being. Btit the 
learned, from not being aAvarc that to go and to be 
Avere anciently the same word, have frequently 
censured this use of the one for the other. Thus 
Voltaire, as it is observed in the article in the 
French Encyclopaedia to which I have just alluded, 
finds this a fault in Corneille, though it is one into 
Avhich he has fallen himself, as it has been shoAvn 
in a Avork Avell knoAvn to French grammarians, 
entitled, “ Journal de la Langue Franyaise : ” — 

“ Les temps passes duverbe Stre: je fus, j’ai ^t(i, 
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&c., sont ils synonymes cle ceux du verbe alter-'? 
reponse : tous les faiseurs de grammaires, I’Abbe 
Kegnier lui-mcme, que je nc confond pas avec eux, 
prc^teiident qu’on dit, un tel est alle a Rome, pour 
faire entendre qu’il en est de retour. 

“ Le verbe alter, et le verbe kre, dans aucun cas 
n’ont et ne peuvent avoir de synonyme. Aliev 
eniporte une id6e de tendence ; kre, une id6e de 
station. Or il iiiiplique que deux- idees aussi dif- 
fiirentes puissent ctre rendues par les menies ex- 
pressions. 

“ M. Voltaire dans ses reinarques sur Poinpee, 
trag6die de Corneille, condiinnie I’eniploi du verbe 
kre, pour celui du verbe alter, Acte i. scene 3. 

“ ‘ II fut jusqu’a Koine implorer le senat.’ 

“ ‘ 11 fut implorer c’etait, dit-il, une licence qu’on 
prenait autrefois. II y a nicnie encore plusieurs 
personnes qui disent je fas le voir, je fun lid parler ; 
niais e’est une faute, par la raison qu’on va parlor, 
qu’on va voir; on n’(«< parlor, on n’^;.'^t pas voir. 
11 taut dire j’allai le voir, j’aUai lui parler ; il alia 
riniplorer.’ 

“ Cependant Voltaire dans UJic cpitre ii M. Fakner 
a la tete de sa Zaire : — 

“ ‘Votre Ofilds et sa devanclerc 
S'en furent avec le concours 
De votre republique entiere, 

Sous un grand poele de velours 
Dans votre eglise pour toujours 
Loger de superbe maniere.’ 

“ Ne pourrait-on pas lui i'etor(pier I’arguinent 
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qu’il fait contre Corneille? On va loger et on n’est 
pas loger dans une 4glise.” 

The writer adds, that had Voltaire “ approfondi 
par une dtude serieuse une langue quHil parlait si 
hien" he Avould not have confounded, as he has 
done, two contradictory ideas, “ etre et alter, le 
inouvement et Ic repos.” * 

This article goes strongly to prove the great 
tendency there is to confound, even in writing, the 
verbs to be, and to go ; from his not knoAving that 
they are, in truth, the same word, the writer finds 
it very illogical to employ one of these words for 
the other ; but he is obliged to admit that all gram- 
rnarians, even I’Abbe Regnier, do so. And Voltaire 
himself, though he could not approve of such a 
liberty, has not been able to avoid it. But he 
remarks in his disapprobation of it, that it was 
“ une licence qu’on prcnait mitrefois,^’ and that it 
is even used still by several persons, “ il y a m^me 
encore plusieurs personnes qui disent, je fus le 
voir, je fits lui purler. All this shows how inclined 
we are to confound to go, and to he. And when 
Byron says, — 

“ Who would not brave the battle-fire — the wreck — 

To move tJie monarch of her peopled deck ? 

we have another instance, and a happy one, of 
motion and existence being used indifferently ; for 
between to move, and to be, in this couplet, there is 
not the least difference, as the meaning is, — 

“ Wlio would not brave the battle-fire — the wreck — 

To be the monarch of her peopled deck ? ” 

* Journal de la Langue Fran 9 aisc, vol. i. p. 42. 
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that is, to exist, or live, the monarch of her peopled 
deck. 

The opinion of the French Academy on this use 
of to be and to yo, is as follows : — “ Etre, dans les 
temps ou ce verbe prend I’auxiliaire avoir, est 
quelquefois synonyme d’aUer. On (lit j'ai ete a 
Borne, pour dire qu’on y est all6, et qu’on en est 
revenu ; et, il est all(i a Rome, pour marquer, rpi’il 
ii’en est pas encore de re tour. On (lit aussi dans 
la conversation, j’aurais 6t6, ou je serais all6 vous 
voir. Jc fus ou j’aUai hier a I’opera.”* 

A living authority, from his having no suspicion 
tliat to he, and to yo, could have ever been tlic 
same, thus incautiously censures the Academy and 
others, for the view they have taken of these 
Avords : — “ Suivant quelques graramariens lexico- 
graphes, et rAcad(iraie elle-meme, les pr(it(irits du 
verbe etre s’emploient souvent, du moins dans le 
style familier, pour ceux d’aller : — ‘ J’ai ete, je fus 
chez vous.’ II serait beaucoup plus regulier de ne 
jamais confondre ainsi deux verbes, dont I’un de sa 
nature signitie luouvement, et 1’ autre repos, puisqu’il 
ne renferme propreinent en lui, que I’id^e de I’ex- 
istence.”f 

But a stronger proof than any already given 
that to be, and to go, must have been originally the 
same word, is, that the ancient word in Greek for 
/ yo, Avas sou, and the ancient Avord for I am or I be 
AA^as also £ 0 ) (eo). And eom in Saxon (lam), and 

* Diclionnaire tie rAcademie. 
f Dictionnaire par Napoleon Landais. 
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earn in Latin (the subjunctive of <?<?), as well as am 
in modern English, , are almost alike in form as in 
meaning; not to mention the similarity between 
beo^ in Saxon (I be), and ibo, in Latin (I shall go). 
That these four languages had in the beginning 
but one and the same word for to be, and to go, 
there can be no doubt. 

It may also be remarked, that all the Latin verbs 
ending in it'e, as sagire, to be wise, have visibly 
ire (to go) for their termination, just as the Frencli 
verbs eonnaxtre, pax'aitre, See., have etre, so that 
ire, and etre, are here alike. But when we recollect 
that there is not, as 1 have clearly sliown, the least 
difference between a substantive and a verb, what 
difference can we find betAveen the Latin Avord 
sagire and the French Avord sagesse? And Avhat 
is this esse, Avith which the French word ends, but 
tlie Latin for to be? The Avhole Avas at first esse 
sage, and aftei’Avards the esse fell behind, so that 
the tAvo Avords became one — sagesse, instead of 
sage-esse — Avhieh ])roves that esse and ire, that is, 
to be, and to go, Avere, in the beginning, the same 
Avord. 

All this appears so evident and so simple, that 
tlie reader may Avell ask, with surprise, if the 
learned have hitherto had no knoAvledge of it. 
Nothing of this has, however, been knoAvn. The 
greatest lexicographers have not even suspected 
that sagesse Avas for sage-esse (sage-etre), so short- 
sighted is man Avithout the light of science ; then 
much less did they suspect that for to be, and to go. 
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there was, whilst languages were yet in their in- 
fiincy, but one word. The learned, from their not 
knowing that sagesse is for sage-esse, must have 
lost discovering the etymology of a vast number 
of words in all languages. Thus, all the French 
words ending in esse^ as, caresse, finesse, paresse, 
&c., have never been accounted for ; and, in like 
manner the etymology of all English Avords ending 
in ess and ness, as, carm, happi/iess, &c., has been 
unknown. But here the reader, as he has not yet 
seen how we are to discover in words their own 
definitions, may say, that though he can admit 
caress and caresse to be for car a .or earns esse (to 
be dear), and finesse to be for Jin-esse (etre fin), 
he cannot so readily allow paresse and happiness 
to be accounted for after a similar manner, since 
paresse must hence become par-esse, and hapjpiness, 
happin-esse, which words par and happin here offer 
no meaning. But a little farther on, he Avill know 
that par here signifies on the ground ; so that par- 
esse literally means on the ground to be, that is, to 
be lying doAvn, or doing nothing. He will also see, 
that the termination ness has not the ridiculous 
meaning assigned it by the learned, namely, “ the 
top or the foot of a hiU” (I forget Avhich), but that 
it literally means the being (en-esse), so that hap- 
piness Avas first en-esse-happrj, (the being happy, 
the thing happy,) after which, en-esse became con- 
tracted to ness, and so fell behind happy, making 
hapjpiness. 

Here, not to perplex the reader’s and my own 
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mind, by the considering of too many things at 
once, I am really obliged to turn my view from the 
many important discoveries that rush upon me, 
all emanating out of this little word be, or go (no 
matter which we call it), in order merely to show 
how verbs in Latin have, from this single word, 
formed their endings. 

The Latin of to go, is ire, and the present of the 
indicative of this verb is — 

eo imus 

is itis 

it cunt 

Thus, as the word in Latin for to love is amare, 
it can be no other than a contraction of avia ire, 
there being but one letter omitted — ama\i']re. 
I shall, farther on, inquire more minutely into this 
infinitive, and even from this discovery still make 
others ; but this present view of it will suffice to 
show the reader, to a certain degree, the literal 
meaning of amare. In order to understand this 
more easily, he has only to remember the explana- 
tion I have given of such French verbs as connaitre, 
parattre, &c., where etre has precisely the same 
meaning that ire has in amare ; and this will let 
him see that amare means the thing love. If he 
will for the present find it difficult to conceive how 
two words apparently so different as thing and go, 
can name the same idea, this arises from his not 
having yet divested his mind of the erroneous 
opinion, that a verb is an action ; but it is very 
difficult for any body to get rid, all at once, of 
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early impressions, no matter how evidently false 
they may be. 

These observations will apply equally to the in- 
finitives of the second, third, and fourth conjuga- 
tions ; they being all contractions of mone-ire, lege- 
ire., and audi-ire. 

Hence the present of the indicative of amare is, 
throughout, a contraction of the name ama, and 
the same tense of ire, as' we may thus see : — 


am[ac]o \ 


amo. 

ama[i]8 • , 

‘ contracted to - 

amas. 

ama[i]t J 


amat. 

ama[i]miis 


r, amainus. 

aina[i]tis 

- contracted to - 

amatis. 

ama[eii]nt 


[ amant. 


After the same manner have been formed the 
endings of the otlier conjugations : mone eo is tfie 
original of moneo ; lege eo, of lego ; and audi eo, 
of audio. 

The imperfect or past time of ire, is — 

ibam ibamus. 

ibas ibatis. 

ibat ibant. 


And from this tense and ama having coalesced, the 
imperfect of amare has been formed ; as — 


ama[i]bam 

ama[i]bas 

ama[i]bat 

ama[i]bamus 

ama[i]bati8 

ama[i]bant 


> contracted to 


f contracted to ■{ 


amabam. 

amabas. 

amabat. 

amabamus. 

amabatis. 

amabant. 
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Thus also is formed the same time of the other 
conjugations : moneham, legebam, and audiebam, 
being the contractions of mone ibani, lege ibam^ 
audi ibam. 

The perfect of ire^ is — 


ivi, ivimus, 

ivisti, ivistis, 

ivlt, iverunt vcl ivere ; 


which has thus coalesced vnth ania, (and so formed 
the perfect of amare : — 


ama[i]vi 
ama[i]visti 
ama[i]vit 
ama[i]vimus 
ama[i]vistis 
ama[i]vcrunt vel 
, ama[i]vere 


contracted to < 


r contracted to < 


■ amavi. 
amavisti. 
amavit. 
ainavimus. 
amavistis. 
amaverunt vel 
amavere. 


The perfect tenses ending in tii instead of vi^ as 
monui^ are to be considered as though they ended 
in vi ; or, if the reader pleases, those ending in vi 
are to be considered as ending in ui. Tlic truth is, 
tlie sole difference between vi and tii is a difference 
of pronunciation. Thus, when sounding w, if we 
close the lips much more than we usually do, we 
shall produce the sound of v ; and it is after this 
manner that the letter v was first formed. Then 
ivi was in the beginning iuij and so became after- 
wards merely from some persons closing their 
lips much more than others when sounding the w. 
Hence it is that we find, in old authors, the u and 
the V ever confounded; that in dictionaries they 
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are still classed together, and that in the alphabet 
no letter comes between them; hence also it is, 
that, when in this latter situation, the u is made to 
precede the v. 

The perfect tenses ending in i (as kgi), instead 
of id or vi, are also to be considered as bearing the 
latter form (ui or vi), since legi is only a contrac- 
tion of legui^ the u being suppressed that the g 
might preserve the sound that it bears when fol- 
lowed by i in aU the other variations of this verb ; 
such as in legw, legiV, le^i'mus, &c. 

The preterpluperfect tense of eo is iveram, iveras, 
See., and consequently amaveram is- the contraction 
of ama iveram ; as, amaveras is of ama iveras. 

The future of eo is iho, and of amo the future is 
amabo, this being a contraction of ama ibo. Monebo 
is formed in a similar manner, it being a contraction 
of mone ibo. Legam and audiam, the future tenses 
of the third and fourth conjugations, are not formed 
by the juncture of the future ibo with the radical 
part of these Avords, but by the juncture of the 
subjunctive of eo, that is, earn (and which is in 
reality another future), with lege and audi, making 
Avhen contracted legam, audiam. As to the impe- 
rative of the four conjugations, it is the root of the 
verb itself; as, ama, mone, lege, audi, the imperative 
of eo (^’) being understood before each of them, 
thus: — i ama, i mone, i lege, i audi; then i ama 
literally means go love, that is, be love; and the 
other form of the imperative, that is, amato, moneto, 
&c. is the contraction of amaito, moneito, &c. The 

U 
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subjunctive of the, first conjugation, that is, ameni^ 

ames, amet, &c. is not formed by means of the pre: 
sent subjunctive of eo, that is, mm, ms, eat, &c., 
but by means of the more ancient form of earn, eas, 
eat, &c., namely, em, es, et, emus, etis, ent, which 
must have also existed, as we shall see when tracing 
words to their earliest state. Then amem, arnes, 

amet, &c. are the contractions of ama em, ama es, 
ama et, &c. This ancient form of the subjunctive 
has been on this occasion chosen, in order to make a 
difference between this and the same time of the 
indicative. But, as in the other conjugations, those 
two tenses are already sufficiently distinct from 
each other, the form of eo in the present -tense of 
the subjunctive now in use, has been adopted to 
form the same times of these three conjugations. 
Thus moneam, legam, and audiam, are contracted 
from mone earn, lege earn, audi earn. 

The endings of the imperfect of the subjunctive 
of the four conjugations are, in like manner, formed 
from the same time of eo. Thus amarem, monerem, 
legerem, and audirem, are contracted from ama irem, 
mone irem, lege irem, audi irem. Thus, too, are we 
to accoimt for the other forms, amaverim, monuerim, 
&c., amavissem, monuissem, &c., amavero, monuero, 
&c. ; it is ever corresponding forms of eo, that are, with 
slight contractions, added to the names in question. 

We have already seen that amare is formed from 
the present of the infinitive of eo {ire) and ama; 
these two words being contracted to amare ; and so 
is the perfect of the infinitive {amavisse) formed 
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from the same time of eo (that is, ivisse) and ama, 
these two words arm ivisse being also contracted to 
amavisse; that is, just as ama and ire are con- 
tracted to armre, there being in both cases only 
the letter i suppressed. 

After the same manner we may account for 
monuisse, legisse, and avdivisse ; the observations 
already made respecting monui and legi being also 
applicable here. 

The future of the infinitive of the four conju- 
gations; that is, amaturum esse, monitarum esse, 
lecturum esse, and auditurum esse, are also formed 
by means of the same time of eo,- namely, iturum 
esse; as, 

ama-iturum esse, 
mone-iturum esse. 

?e^e*-iturum esse, 
audi-iturum esse. 

The gerunds, amandi, monendi, legendi, audiendi, 
and armndo, monendo, legendo, audiendo, as well as 
amandum, monendum, legendum, audiendum, are all 
formed by means of the corresponding gerunds of 
eo, that is, eundi, eundo, eundum; as, 

amafeujndi. ania[eujndo. ania[eu]ndum. 

raone[eujndi. monefeujndo. mone[eu]nduin. 

lege[eujndi. lege[eujndo. legefeujndum. 

audi[eu]ndi. audi[eu]ndo. audi[eu]ndum. 

In like manner, the supines amatum, rmniitm, 

* Lege has become lee, from the similarity of sound between eg 
and ec, 
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lectum^ auditum^ are thus formed by means of the 
supine of eo, namely itam, as, — 

ama-itum — amatum. 

, mone-ituin — monitum. 

lege-itum — lectum. 
audi-itum — auditum. 


And the participles aman-% monem^ legem, audiens ; 
and aviaturus, vioniturm, lectums, and auditurus, 
•■are also formed by the corresponding participles of 
eo, that is, iem and iturm. Thus : — 


ama-iens — amens. 
mone -iens — monens, 
lege-iene — Icgens. 
audi-iens — audiens. 


ama-iturus — amaturus. 
mone-iturus — moniturus. 
lege-itunis— lecturus. 
audi-iturus — auditurus. 


Thus eo, or rather, io — for the latter was the 
more ancient form — fiUed in the beginning of time 
the place of the verb to be, and not only in the 
Latin tongue, but in all others ; by which I mean, 
not this particular word eo or io, but one of equal 
or similar import ; that is to say, a word implying 
motion, such as moving, walhing, &c. ; for, as I 
have already observed, men could not in the begin- 
ning have indicated existence otherwise. Then in 
those primitive times, when a man said as we do 
now, “ I love,” his meaning was, “ I go love,” or 
“ I walk love,” or “ I move love.” And if he said, 
“ I am a Roman,” his meaning was, “ I go a 
Roman,” or “ I move a Roman,” or “ I walk a 
Roman.” And if, referring to a past time, he said, 
“ I was a warrior in my youth,” his words meant, 
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“ I went a warrior in my youth,” “ I moved a 
warrior in my youth,” or “ I walked a warrior in 
my youth.” And if he were to translate our hitherto 
unintelligible form, “ I have loved,” he would do so 
by “ I have gone love,” a locution similar to one 
which we still hear when persons, referring to the 
time of the day, say, “ it is gone noon,” or “ it is 
gone one o’clock.” 

Now such a present time as “ I move or go love,” 
or “ I move or go a Roman,” is such language as • 
also our best poets employ when they are inspired. 
Then when Virgil makes Juno say that she walks 
the queen of the gods*, and not that she is the 
queen of the gods, the mind is stru(;k with the fine 
image, so fuU of life, brought before it, and we 
admire the poet’s imagination. But if such lan- 
guage be taken as a i^roof that he Avho employs it 
must be a poet, all men in the beginning of time, 
or when languages Avere in their infancy, must 
have been poets ; for it Avas in a manner similar to 
this that all men ever then expressed themselves ; 
and the reason Avhy they did so Avas, that they 
could not do otherAvise, as their language had no 
other kind of forms. Noav this goes to prove that 
poetry Avas the first language ever spoken, and that 
it is consequently stUl the most natural f ; and that, 
in order to write it Avell, Ave must imagine our- 
selves in those remote times when men knew the 

* Ast ego, qu» Divum incedo regina, &c. 

t This is a remark which is also to be found somewhere in M. Ville- 
main, the present Frencli minister. 

u 3 
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meaning of theii* words, and when almost every 
word was ^ picture. This also explains why ancient 
writers have so far surpassed all who have come 
after them, in strength and beauty of style ; as also 
why men in the beginning of the world had, com- 
pared to us, such noble and generous sentiments ; 
for, as fine poetry now exalts the mind, so must 
the words of ordinary life have anciently done, 
since they too were poetry. 

The learned, from their having never known the 
literal meaning of the different times of a verb, 
have not only ever lost the beauty of the images 
presented to the mind by such figurative language 
as I have just given some instances of, but they 
have been often strangely puzzled to account for 
the apparently contradictory meaning of such lan- 
guage. Of this I am noAV going to give a forcible 
instance ; but, that the reader may the more easily 
understand it, I beg him to bear well in mind, that 
the perfect tense amavi means, I have gone love., 
and that the verb to be of the same time — just like 
the verb to go — means (as in the first person sin- 
gular) “ I have gone.” As I have not yet given a 
particular account of any other verb to be than eo 
(and even of this word I mean to account more 
particularly hereafter), I consider it necessary to 
remark here, that esse is, imtil I come to examine 
it, to be understood as having precisely the same 
meaning as ire. This is the instance to which I 
allude : , it is from him, whom, as we have seen, the 
learned Bishop Lowth seems to consider as the 
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most acute and profound grammarian that has 
appeared since Aristotle’s time : — 

“ The Latins used \heiv prceteritum perfectum, in 
some instances, in a very peculiar manner, so as to 
imply the very reverse of the verb in its natural 
signification. Thus vixit signified is dead ; fuit 
signified now is not, is no more. It was in this 
sense that Cicero addressed the people of Kome, 
when he had j^ut to death the leaders in the 
Catalinarian conspiracy. He appeared in the forum, 
and cried out with aloud voice, Vixebunt.” * 

It is now a good many years since Cicero uttered 
this memorable word, and it has since then been 
echoed by thousands over the civilised world ; yet, 
of the multitudes who must have dwelt upon it, 
not even one can be said to have had a clear idea of 
its meaning, since nobody could say that it literally 
implied any more than this, “ they have lived.” 
Now if we were to translate these woi’ds into a lan- 
guage yet in a primitive state, and say to the 
persons speaking svich a language, that the pro- 
position “ they have lived ” was intended to signify, 
“ they are dead,” how very extraordinary those 
persons would find this meaning! Is it not natural 
to suppose, that they would join with Harris in 
declaring the Latin tense here alluded to, to have 
in this instance the very reverse of its natural sig- 
nification? And what a poor opinion this would 
give of one of the finest languages in the world ; 
and how highly, compared to it, this people 

* Ilcrmea, p. 131. 

u 4 
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would think of their own rude tongue, in which 
the worst of their orators could not, on such an 
occasion, express hiniself otherwise than “ they 
have gone life,” “ they have moved from life,” “ they 
have fled life,” “ they have departed life,” or in some 
such way equally figurative, clear,- and strong! 
Compared to such forms, how poor and insig- 
nificant is “ they have lived I ” not because these 
words want meaning, but because we have not, as 
we shall see by-and-by, known how to find their 
meaning, from our not having the science that 
could guide us in such a research. 

When Hai’ris says, in the above passage, that 
“ the Latins used their prceteritum perfectum in 
SOME INSTANCES after a very peculiar manner, so 
as to imply the very reverse of the verb in its natu- 
ral signification^ this implies that it is only by 
exception the prceteritum perfectum has here the 
signification assigned it; but this is a mistake, 
since this time has ever the meaning here given it 
by Cicero, and no other. As in vixerunt there is 
no particular part of life alluded to, all life is con- 
sidered; and hence the word is, in this instance, 
synonymous with death, since it implies a depar- 
ture from aU life. But when the word life is in 
this time limited by some other word or words, 
which allow us to see that only a part is referred 
to, then this time is not synonymous with death. 
Thus if Cicero said, “ they have lived in Romefi the 
words would show that he alluded only to the 

life they had passed in Rome. Then what does the 
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perfect tense in this instance mean? The same as be- 
fore — “ they have gone life,” but only the life they 
had in Rome ; so that such persons may be, or may 
not be, still living. Thus if we say in English, “ the 
man has lived,” and do not say any more, our 
words imply the man is dead; though such lan- 
guage, except in poctiy, can now be scarcely un- 
derstood, so greatly have avc lost the meaning of 
our words ; but if Ave say, “ the man has lived in 
this house,” our words do not imply that the man 
is dead, since this may be said of him during his 
life. Then “ the man has lived” means “ the man 
has gone all life,” since there is ho part specified. 

“ The man has lived in this house,” means also, 

“ the man has gone life,” or ceased life, but not all . 
of it ; it is only that part Avhich he has passed in a 
certain place, namely, “ this house.” 

From Cicero’s employing the prceterituvi perfec- 
turn as he has here done, and on so grave an oc- 
casion, we are to infer that some vestige of its" 
primitive meaning, even as late as his time, re- 
mained; but this could after all be very faint, 
though, as eighteen hundred years have since then 
passed over the ivorld, men had, of course, from 
their living so much nearer those times ivhen the 
exact meaning of every word was known, a far 
clearer notion of what they said than we have noiv. 
Harris quotes other instances of this singular use, 
as he believes it to be, of the pmteritim. perfeetum, 
but I leave them unnoticed for the present, as I 
now enter upon something connected with the verb 
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to he., which will render the observations I have to 
make respecting those instances, as well as many 
points already considered, much more intelligible 
and evident than they may without them appear. 

I have already said that amare (that is, ama ire) 
means “ the thing love,” from which we are to 
consider ire as meaning the thing, just as we may 
consider etre, in connattre, parattre, &c., as also 
meaning the thing; for between ire and ^tre there is 
not, in this case, the least difference. Now, as we 
admit that eo, is, it, &c., are other forms of ire, are 
we not obliged to say that each of these words 
means ’also the thing; and hence that amo (for 
ama eo) means not only “ 1 go love,” but also 
“ the thing love ;” and that amas (for ama is) 
means “ the thing love ;” and arnat (for ama it) 
means, in like manner, “ the thing love ?” Now 
though each of these three words (eo, is, it) means, 
separately considered, the thing, still every body 
perceives that these words do, in another respect, 
differ from each other ; and in what respect ? In 
this : eo is for the first person ; is for the second ; 
and it for the third. Hence, eo means the thing 
called the first person, in other words, it means 1; 
is means the thing called the second person, in 
other words, thou; and it means the thing called 
the third person, in other words, he,: she, or it 
Then what is the verb to be? We have seen it; 
it is a word implying motion or existence, such as 
the verb to go. And what is a pronoun ? We 
have also seen it ; it is the verb to be, in other 
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words, the verb to go. Then, if eo, is, it, be three 
pronouns, in what do they differ from ego, tu, ille 1 
They differ from them only in form, and this dif- 
ference is occasioned by the different situations 
which these words are made to occupy. Thus, 
instead of saying amego, we say ama eo (contracted 
to amo), and instead of saying ille eo qui quondam, 
&c., we say, ille ego qui quondam, &c. If the Latin 
were not so rich in words as it is, it might very 
well have the same pronoun in both these situations 
(since they do not differ as to meaning), and in the 
beginning it was so ; but as words increased, they 
were made to vary in form, not only on account of 
their different meanings, but even on account of 
their different situations. Thus, in very remote 
times, the Latins must have said — 

Eo ama I love. 

Is ama Thou lovest. 

It ama He loves. 

And after this, from eo, is, it, falling behind ama, 

were made amo, amas, amat. And this explains 
why the Latin language does not take pronouns 
before the verb. This also explains why, in En- 
glish and French, the endings of verbs have not 
been formed, as in Latin, from the verb to be. 
For as the verb to be (in other words the pro- 
noun) precedes verbs in both English and French, 
we should have it twice in the same instance were 
it also made to follow them. Now, as the termi- 
nations mus, Us, and ant, in amamus, amatis, amant, 
are, as I have already proved them to be, contrac- 
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tions of the same persons of the verb ire^ that is, 
imm^ itis, eunt, it follows, since their singular 
forms are pronouns, that these endings must be 
pronouns also, and that they are other forms for 
nos, VOS, and it, or ei, &c. Hence we may perceive 
that these words (the three plurals) are much 
longer .than the three singulars eo, is, it. 

In imtis, Ave sec evidently tAvo Avords, im and us; 
then we are to consider each of these words as a 
singular, Avhich aaoU lead us to suppose that men 
first made a plural number by the addition of two 
singulars. In the second person (itis) vre also find 
something worthy of attention, namely, that it is 
composed of the second and third persons singular 
added together, that is, of it and is. And in the 
third person plural, avc have also several pronouns 
in the singular number. The Avhole Avord is eu7it; 
but Avhen Ave take away eii, we shall be obliged to 
put \mAvels before the n and the t, in order to give 
them a sound, hence n becomes en, and t becomes 
it, and we have from eunt these three words, eu en 
it, of Avhich we may presume that eunt is the con- 
tracted form. Noav, as the slightest indication in 
making a discovery is of great importance, we 
should mark well these tAvo circumstances just 
noticed ; namely, that two or more singulars go to 
make a plural number, and that when a consonant 
has not a voAvel before it, the vowel must have 
been suppressed ; we have also seen that the second 
and third persons singular go, when added together, 
to make a plural number for the second. 
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Now, when we examine the verb sum, we remark 
that the first person plural is sumus, in which we 
see also two singulars, sum and us, and this sum 
(/ am') is already the first person singular ; as to 
the pronoun us, we have it here as in im-us. Now 
the second and third persons singular of smn are 
es, est; and here, as in the instance already given, 
these two words are added together to form the 
second person plural, which is estis. In the third 
person plural, which is sunt, we may also discover 
s(!veral pronouns — there are no less than four — 
is, eu, en, it; then sunt is a contraction of these four 
words ; but when the word sunt Avas made, per- 
haps only two words went to compose it, as tivo of 
these words might have already been converted 
into one. When, after this manner, we examine 
the single word sum, we find, though it now makes 
but one word, and that this is a singular, it is, 
however, a compound of three words ; namely, 
is, eo, im, which have been cont: acted to sum. This 
contraction has most probably been formed thus : 
men first said eo im, which corresponded with our 
I am; then these two words became one word, 
thus, eom ; and in this form we find it, in fact, in 
the Saxon tongue, in which it stands for I am ; 
and this is also an indication, and one of great 
importance, as it goes to show — with innumerable 
other instances which follow — what the Saxon and 
Latin tongues were in their infancy, and how they 
have been formed. 

Then why did not eom stop mth this form ; that 
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is, why did it become mm by taking is before it 
thus, is eom 1 Because this is (which was perhaps 
as these two letters i and e must have been fre- 
quently confounded) Was what a grammarian would 
call the rigime or accusative of eom, and the two 
words had this meaning, “ it I am,” “ I am it,” “ I 
go it.”- And when we bear in' mind that am is the 
same as ^o,we shall find no more difierence between 
mm and eo than that one has an object expressed 
in itself, and the other has not. But what dif- 
ference, it wiU be asked, was there as to meaning 
between eo and ^5 eom ? None whatever. It was 
from the eo im having coalesced, and from its 
having been forgotten, that eo had already in itself 
(when eoim) an object {im) that another object 
(fcs) was added ? And why, it may be asked, did 
not the is foUow and not precede eom, since im did 
not precede eo in eo im f The reason is this : the is 
did follow eom, and men said eom is, (“I am it,” or 
“ I go it,” ) but this form existed so long, that eom fell 
behind, so that the words stood is eom; and they 
must not have been long in this situation before 
the ^ in is was, on account of its short sound, 
dropped, when the s immediately joined eom, making 
sum by contraction. Hence this verb sum was at 
this time equivalent to our word follow. The se- 
cond person singular es is not a compound ; but the 
third person singular est is composed of two words, 
es it, which have been contracted to est; hence the 
literal meaning of this word is not is but it is, or 
more literally, as to meaning, “ it goes,” “ it foi" 
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lows,” &c. Now all this is very simple, yet it 
leads us to discover that in the beginning no word 
had more than two letters, and that no two con- 
sonants went together. We' shall have numerous 
instances, as we advance, of verifying those remarks, 
whilst making v.ery important discoveries by the 
application of the method they require. 

We have already seen that the endings of a Latin 
verb are formed by the addition of the verb to go (eo 
or ire) to another word. Thus to form the imperfect 
ot'amo (amabam) ibam, the imperfect of eo is added 
to ama, as amaibam contracted to amabam., so that 
this means “ I went love.” But I have not shown by 
what artifice this past time (ibam) of eo is formed. 
It isj we may see, composed of two words, ib and 
am ; yet the latter word am has aU the appearance 
of a present time or a future ; as we may see it in 
eom, legaw, and audiam. Then it is evidently to 
the word ib we are indebted for this word ibam 
having a past signification ; and as there is now no 
such Latin word, we are led to believe that ib must 
be a contraction, and this at once leads us upon ibi, 
which means then., or, at that time. Hence, ibam is 
•a contraction of ibi am, there being only the letter 
i omitted. Now, as am is evidently a present time, 
and the same am we have in English, it means 
“ I existence so that when ibi is added to it, both 
words mean “ I existence then,” or “ at that time ;” 
and it is in this manner that men, in the beginning, 
made a past time. If we now turn to the past time 
of sum {eram, eras, erat, &c.), we shall find that the 
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same method has been adhered to. The am here 
is the am in iham ; and now we have to look to the 
word er by which it is preceded, in order to find 
its past signification. This brings us to era, or as 
it is now written in Latin, ; which, like ibi^ 
refers also to a past time, meaning that epoch. 
Then eram, which might as well be written cemm, 
is a contraction of asraam, there being, as before, 
but a single letter omitted (the a), and the mean- 
ing is as before, “ I existence then^ or at that epoch'’ 
We shall see, farther on, that there was not in the 
beginning even an omission of the letter a, since 
(Bra must have been (before having this form) 
(XT. Thus we see that even the verb mm is formed 
by means of the verb eo, since am belongs to eo. 

I have also shown that the preterite perfect 
time is formed in Latin by adding the same time 
of eo to another word, as, for instance, wi to ama, 
both words making by contraction amavi; that is, 
“I have gone love.” But 1 did not then show how ivi 
itself came to have this past signification, not wish- 
ing to run the risk of perplexing the reader’s 
attention Avith too many things at a time. We 
know that ivi was anciently written and pronounced, 
iui ; that is, the u instead of v. Now in this word 
it is the final i which is the pronoun, and it is 
precisely the same as our I, but this letter must have 
been in the beginning followed by o, so that the 
word was mm, which is the same as iueo. Then * 
or io being here the pronoun, and not being in the 
past any more than aw, to whi?h it is also equal in 
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meaning, we have to look to iu alone for the past 
time here signified. As this word is the same as 
jV, and as the i by which the v is here preceded, has 
no sound separate from the v, hence it is only put 
here that the v may be sounded, and we are not to 
consider it when accounting for the v. We have 
already seen that the word called the verb has, 
when in the imperative mood, its radical forni, and 
that ire, for this reason, becomes the single letter i, 
which then means go. In this opinion we may be 
the more confirmed, by remarking that the re^ by 
which the ^ in ire is followed, can be no other than 
the ancient Latin word for thing — that is, re in- 
stead of res — which first went before the i just as 
esse and ^Ve, as we have already seen, must have 
preceded sage in sagesse and sagire; or just as the 
word etre, by which such verbs as connaitre, pa- 
ratti'e, &c. ■nve ended, must in the beginning have 
gone first. Then ire (that is, i-re) means the thing 
go. Now what part of i is there in u or v, as this 
is the root of ivi or iui P This question will lead 
us to discover that the u is composed of i anT i 
joined together, so that u ought to mean, literally, 
^0, go; then, though amavi means, as we have 
already seen, “ I have gone love,” yet its most literal 
signification is, “ I have go, go love.” Thus, /, ^ {go, 
go), from its implying despatch or haste, was made 
to signify gone {iu or iv), the two words i, i, which 
are both in the present, being wisely shortened for 
this purpose to the one sound u, written iu or iv. 
Thus is it also in English, for gone is a contraction 

X 
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of go on, which two words do also imply haste or 
despatch, being equal to go, go, when thus used, and 
hence they have been happily shortened to one 
sound {gone), in order to signify more forcibly that 
which is fled or past. I beg here to observe, for 
the curious reader — though I should not do so 
yet — that as this past time in Latin is signified 
by two words (^, i), each meaning one, so in English 
is the same time signified by two words, eacli 
meaning one; for we shall see more evidently, 
farther on, Avhen accounting for the meaning 
which words carry in themselves, that the word 
go means, when analysed, the one, and that the 
word on is the same as one. But even here this 
may be easily conceived, at least with regard to 
the word go; for since it is not difficult to 
suppose that the first person .singular of English 
pronouns (/) is another word for one, it cannot be 
more difiicult to suppose this word to be the same 
as go, since, when languages were in their infancy, 
not only the verb to be, but pronouns also were the 
same as the verb to go. The reader may also here 
— that is, before I shall endeavour to show more 
fully how words do carry in themselves their own 
definitions — remark that there is a great similarity, 
as to form, between go and ego. Indeed, when we 
put before the g in go, e or i — without which it can- 
not be supposed to have a sound of its own — go 
must become ego or igo, of which the literal mean- 
ing is, as we shall clearly see hereafter, the great 
one or the chief one; and this meaning may be 
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also rendered by the first one; that is, the first 
person, which is the meaning we attach to T or 
ego. 

Now as amavi must literally mean, love gone I; 
that is, I love gone ; and as ania is here for love, v 
for gone, and ^ for I, it follows, since fui means, in 
like manner, being or existence gone I, that it is the 
letter / that is for being or existence, since the u, 
which is the same as v, is for gone, and i for 1. We 
shall hereafter see that one of the first Avords ever 
formed by man for naming the substance life was a 
single f, or a v, which two letters are, as every 
body knows, frequently confounded : then fid might 
as Avell be vui ; that is, v-u-i ; in which case, if we 
give to V the name it has in the English alphabet 
{vee), we shall have in sound the French word for 
life — that is, vie ; and this, we shall also see, had 
long existed in Latin before vita, the latter having 
first been ita vi — that is, the life; ita being here one 
of those words called articles, until it fell behind 
vi, and both words became one. 

Thus has it also been Avith regard to the Greek 
word for life ^log. It must have been first og 0/ ; 
that is, the being ; og being also here what ita was in 
ita vi. 

Here it may be also remarked, that the letter b is 
frequently used instead of an / or a v. Thus liber 
is no other than liver or livre; and the German 
word for wife, which is weib, can be no other than 
weif {wife). Then, this being admitted, what 
difference is there between he and iiie f When we 

X 2 
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here allow the letter b to stand for v, as it does in 
lihe)\ and the e by which it is followed to keep the 
sound it has in this instance, which is equal to that 
of ie in the French word vie, does not the English 
word for existence — that is, be — become vief 
And, in like manner, what does in become but 
vie or be ? so that vilu, be, and vie, are really 
the same word, and of this we shall be more con- 
vinced as we advance in this discovery. Now as 
verbs are all names in the fourth degree, and as the 
two first words in fui — that is, f-u {life gone or 
being gone) — have been shortened to one word, 
namely, fu, we *have to find out by what single sig- 
nificant word this idea has been named. By ad- 
hering to our system it is not difficult to discover 
that fu must be here synonymous with flight, and 
that/w2 may consequently be rendered by “I flight,” 
— that is, “ I of the thing flight,” “ I of that which 
is flown, — which is past f’ and thiswiU be found to 
correspond with the meaning already assigned this 
word, namely, “ I have gone or fled.” 

By this account of fui we may discover the cri- 
tical meaning of the present Latin word for flight 
ifuga), and consequently that of every other lan- 
guage. The final syllable of this word {ga) must 
have first been ge ea, and these tAVO words must have 
first stood thus, ea ge, which literally means the go. 
But as go is another word for existence or being, 
hence ea ge is here the same as esse or kre, or the 
English Avord being ; so that when ea ge became one 
Avord, it must have gone before fu, thus, ga fu ,• that 
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is, the thing flighty the being flight. Thus the Greek 
word for flight is the same as fuga., with 

this difference, that it has not in its composition 
the article ea ; hence it is equal to fu-ge, that is, 
flight be. And this Avord must have first been 
ge-f u ; that is, be flighty thing flight. In like manner, 
fuisse is no other than fu-esse ; but it should not be 
Avritten fuesse, but as it is written fuisse ; and so 
for this reason should the infinitive esse be Avritten 
isse., as Ave shall sec Avlien accounting for the origin 
of letters. The English word flight cannot yet be 
thoroughly explained, as it aagU be first necessary 
to become acquainted Avith the Groek alphabet. It 
may, however, be here observed, that this Avord 
ought to be written fliight, or flyght, or fleeglit. 
The three letters ght literally mean the life {ig-vit*), 
and hence this meaning is precisely equal to that 
belonging to be, esse, or etre. Hence Avhen these 
three letters formed the tAvo Avords ge vit {the life 
or the thing), they must have preceded, like an ar- 
ticle, flii or fly, or flee; so that the Avhole Avord 
flight means the thing flee or fly, that is, the flee or 
THE fly ; for though in ght there are tAvo Avords, they 
had, Avhen made to precede another Avord, but the 
force of the single Avord the. The French Avord for 
flight, Avhich is fuite, must — there can be no doubt 
of it — have at first been it fu, the flight ; and so the 
Avord called the article {it) fell behind /a, and made 
this word fuit, Avhich is noAV Avritten fuite. Then 
though the fut in il fut may be also said to mean 

* How the three letters ght make ig-vit cannot yet be shown. 

X 3 
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flight, and to be also composed of it fu, still there 
is this diflerence between the it in both words : the 
it mfuite referred, before it fell behind fu, solely to 
this word ; whereas the it in fut did not, before it 
fell behind /m, refer to this Avord, for it was another 
word for il, since il-it-fu means he-the being-fiiqht, 
that is, he being flight 

But it may now raise doubts in the reader, to tell 
him that such words as articles, do thus fall behind 
the nouns they precede, and coalesce with them ; but 
I shall give numerous instances of this apparent sin- 
gularity as I advance in this discovery. Even here 
1 may ask, Avhat in English is the word growth ex- 
cept the grow ; or stealth except the steal ? or fourth 
or flfthj &c‘. except the fout\ the five., 8cc. ; or what 
was the present pretended English word fool, but 
il fou, which became foul, and is now unfortunately 
written fool, from our having known nothing of its 
original state. But articles may coalesce with the 
Avords to which they belong without falling behind 
them. Thus, thither is thi-ther ; that is, the there or 
that place. And elbow is el-bow; that is, the bow 
or bend in the arm : and it does not come from the 
Saxon Avord elboga, as the learned have supposed, 
for it is a much older word, since it wants the ar- 
ticle ga, for which I have accounted above (see 
fuga). But when we take away this ga from elboga, 
Avhat have wc but el-bo ? which is no other than 
elbow. Hence, when the Saxons put ga before elbo, 
they had already forgotten the literal meaning of 
this Avord, which has the article el in it. Thus we 
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also, from having forgotten that there is already 
an article in the words growth^ fourth, &c. say the 
growth, the fourth, &c. Nor have the Latins, though 
they appear to have no articles in their language, 
avoided this error, as Ave shall have often occasion 
to see in the course of this work. 

We may, from this critical knowledge of the 
perfect tense in Latin, correct the erroneous opinion 
entertained respecting the original of the same 
tense in French for the verb to he. Thus fus and 
fxit in je fus, tu fus, il fut, do not come from fui, 
fuisti, fuit ; for they arc as ancient as these woixls. 
As to meaning, this tense is to be thus accounted 
for: — Ftes is a contraction of and /hi of fu-it, 
the is and the it being here two pronouns Avhich 
first went before fii, thus, is fu, it fti, and then 
fell behind fu, and made, from their co.alescing 
Avith it, the tAVO words /«.<( and /wt. Then _;h 
means I the being flight; that is, the being belonging 
to flight, or to the past. In the same manner are 
tu fus knd il fut to be explained ; that is, by thou 
the being to flight, &c. ; he the being to flight, &c. The 
three persons plural, fumes, fates, furent, are to be 
accounted for in the same manner. Thus, fumes 
is for fu-imes, that is, imes fu, the beings to flight, 
&c., and the second person fates is for fu-ites, that 
is, ites fu, the beings to flight, &c. ; said furent is for 
fu-erent, that is, erent fu, the beings to flight, &c. ; 
in which cases imes, ites, and irent, are three pro- 
nouns. 

X 4 
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But though such is the real literal meaning of 
this tense, we are not to forget that it has been 
formed from the same time of awiV, that is, from 
j'eus, til eiis, il eut^ &c. ; and this can be here clearly 
conceived, when we bear in mind that f or v was 
one of the first names, as we have already seen, 
that was anciently for life. Then je fus becomes, 
Avhen thus considered, je f-eus, in other words, je 
vie eus (the f and vie being equal) ; that is, in En- 
glish, I life had. And so by still remembering 
that / is for life, may the other persons of this 
tense be accounted for in a similar manner ; tii fits 
and il fat being for tu vie eas, il vie eut, and the 
three persons j)lural, nous fumes, vous fates, Us 
furent, being for nous vie eunies, vous vie eutes. Us 
vie eurent. 

Here the words life had, throughout the three 
persons singular and plural, in both French and 
English, are precisely equal to life gone, as we 
shall see ‘when we know what had means in both 
French and English. And this much being* for the 
present granted, it can be easily conceived that life 
had, or being had, must be synonymous with flight, 
since life gone, or being gone, either of which may 
be also fairly and literally rendered by the gone, 
that is, the thing gone, can be easily conceived to 
have such a meaning. 

Then according to this account of the French 
pretirit defini of ctre, it is clear that the same 
tense of avoir must be rendered in the singular 
thus : — 
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J’cus 
Tu eus 
II eiit 


Nous cumes 
Vous eutes 
lls curent 


1 .2 1 

r Je cu is 1 

bo 

■ 1 

that 

Tu cu is 1 

[ 11 eu it J 

‘3 ^ 

Thou ■ 

. He 

n the plural: — 



m 

' Nous eu im-es 

bO 1 

'We ■ 

'■‘i- 

Vous eu it-es 


You ■ 

■5 

lls cu ir-en-it J 

a 1 

. They . 


gone 
or jK’.st 


gone 
or past 
beiriffs. 


Thus we begin already to perceive, that this 
tense of avoir does not at all imply possession. It 
may not, however, as yet, be easily imagined how 
this tense of avoir can have fhc meaning here as- 
signed it, when possession is clearly meant by it, as 
when we say, for instance, feus un livre. But 
there are other circumstances connected with this 
tense which must have struck the attentive reader, 
and surprised him much more than its not mean- 
ing possession, though it seems so clearly to do so. 
Thus ho must have observed, from the view that 
has been taken of it, that it is made to do the 
office of a pronoun, of the verb to be, the verb to 
go, and to signify time. But as a pronoun, and the 
verb to be, and the verb to go, and time, have, 
when analysed, exactly the same meaning, it fol- 
lows that if it be equal to any one of the four, it 
must be equal to the other three.* 


* I regret that these words belong to those of which I may not yet 
show the analysis ; but I may here give a general idea of their meaning. 
The English word time literally means the life ; but it will mean divine 
life., if we give to one of the two words of which it is composed the 
meaning it had at its birth. The literal meaning of the same word in 
both Latin and French is the same, and that is the divine life above ; 
and in Greek it means that which is ever one, and as the word one 
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We have seen, in the passage quoted from Harris, 
that fuit in Latin, in what he calls “ the very pe- 
culiar” use of the tense to which this word belongs, 
is made to signify now is not, is no more; but 
from what we have just seen, how easy it is to per- 
ceive that juit in Latin, and fuite in French, make 
but one word. And how strongly this opinion is 
still borne out from an inspection of these other 
passages quoted also by Harris, whilst considering 
this apparent singularity: — 

“ FuimWs Troes ; fuit Ilium, ct ingcns 

Gloria Teucrorum.” ii. 

And again, — 

“ Locus Ardea quondam 

Dictus avis ; et nunc magnum manet Ardea nomen ; 

Sed fortuna fuit'' JEn, vii. 

How easy it is to perceive, that in fuimus Troes, 
we have three words, of which each one, separately 
considered, is equal to the other two : imus fu Troes, 


means when analysed the sun, hence time in Greek is synonymous 
with the SUN, but the word one, when otherwise considered, means the 
great life* The words for go in Greek, Latin, French and English, 
have all, when closely examined, the same meaning, which is, the sun. 
Pronouns generally mean life or being, that is, when we do not allow 
them to have the great meanings they had at their birth ; for in this 
case they often mean divine life or the sun. What I am now going to 
state must in this place appear incredible ; it is, that the words io, he, 
and is, which are apparently very different from one another in both 
form and meaning, do not, however, in these respects, 'differ from one 
another in the slightest degree. Thus each one takes, when analysed, 
the form and meaning of the other two. Hence they were in the 
beginning but one word, of which the meaning was the sun. This 
circumstance must in this place appear very extraordinary, yet I am 
so convinced of its being critically true, that I can here fearlessly 
state, I have hitherto made no discovery more evident. 
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or imm Trees fu, that is, “ we gone Trojans,” or “ we 
Trojans gone ; ” in other words, “ we have gone from 
being Trojans,” “ we have fled from being Trojans,” 
“ we are,” while thus considered, “ as flight itself.” 
And can any translation of/m’# Ilium be more true 
and clear than Ilium has fled or departed ? And how 
are we to translate fortuna fuit^ but by fortune has 
fled f How insignificant, compared to this transla- 
tion, is fortune has been ! And why so ? Because 
we know not the meaning of this word been : we 
are here as ignorant of it as Harris has been of 
flit; but we shall see, when we know our letters, 
tliat between fuit and been there is- not, as to mean- 
ing, the least difference. Hence I have beeUi liter- 
ally means / have gone ; and this explains why we 
so naturally say, I have been to see you, for I have 
gone to you. I may here state, with regard to 
the termination en, that in the past participles of 
verbs, as in spoken, taken, &c., it ever means gone, 
or flight, as we shall see hereafter. In other situ- 
ations this word is equal to the word the, or to the 
word thing; but critically speaking, these three 
words en, the, and thing, have always the same 
meaning.* Here the reader may ask with sur- 
prise if the words the and thing ever meant mo- 
tion; yet he will see that the Avord the, when 
analysed, makes the French word vite, and that 
vite is no other than it vie (the life), or be alive ; 


* The reader may remind me that I have already accounted for 
the article Me, as being the jwsitive of they and them. This now 
apparent contradiction will be explained hereafter. 
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and the word thing is, when analysed, the being 
go {the-vie-ge)^ in other words, the thing going, or 
motion. 

It is also worthy of remark that as u (in fui), 
which means gone, is composed of two Avords 
{i, i), each implying existence, from their being 
equal to go, go ; so do the two Avords of which the 
word been, that is, gone, is composed, mean each 
existence, and are equal to live, live, or go, go. 
Hence it does not in the least matter, Avhether avc 
consider gone as being a contraction of go on, oi' 
of goen ; since, from either vieAV of it, its meaning 
will be the same, and the one is as correct as the 
other, for the Avords en and on, as we shall often 
have occasion to see, have been indifferently used. 
Nor is this latter circumstance to be AYondered at, 
Avhen Ave discover by the analysis of them, that 
they have a similar meaning. 

We may now — that is, as far as our yet limited 
knowledge of the alphabet Avill alloAv us — inquire 
into the nature of the imperfect tense of the verb 
to be in both English and French. 

The Avord was means, when analysed, the one 
[vie-as)) that is, the one being or life, the one 
GOING, or the one time ; for, as I have already re- 
marked, these different names have all, when ana- 
lysed, a similar meaning, — as Ave shall see in tlie 
proper place. 

From the Avord was thus meaning life or tme.i 
it has been made to mean both ; that is, not the 
one or the other, but the one and the other. Then 
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/ was not only implies, I once^ or I one heing^ but / 
one being once ; that is, I being once. 

The word wast does not differ from was., - but by 
its expressing the same idea more fully. Thus it 
literally is the one life or time {vie as it)., instead 
of THE ONE. The word tvere {vie-ere) means also, 
when analysed, the once, the formerly ; that is, the 
being once or formerly. 

It may now seem strange, from an inspection of 
the analysed meaning of was and ivere {vie-as, and 
vie-ere), that the word vie {life) should represent 
the Avord the ; but the reader will please to remem- 
ber, that the analysis of this article the is it vie {the 
life), as I have already stated, though I have not 
shown how this is made out, nor may 1 do so yet. 
We shall hereafter, also see tliat between the and 
0SOJ (God) there was not, in the beginning, the 
least difference, either as to meaning or form. And 
Avhat more appropriate name can there be for the 
Divinity than the Live ? 

Now if Ave analyse the Avord once (one-is) we 
shall not find the least difference betAveen it and tlie 
Avord was, for both Avords mean the one being or the 
one time. Hence I was is equal to I once ; that is, 
I one time, I formerly. 

There is something very curious connected with 
tliis word was. When traced up to its very birth, 
though it had not then a letter more or less than it 
lias now, there is not the least difference between it 
and the French word fois, hither as to meaning or 
the number of its letters. As the Avord teas has now 
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to all appearance but three letters, every body will 
naturally suppose, until assured of the contrary, 
that I must consider the as representing two cha- 
racters, in order to make this word have as many 
letters as there are in the word fois. It may be also 
remarked, that when we sound all the letters in 
fois — that is, pronouncing it as if it were written 
foise — and that we consider the w as partaking of 
the nature of the and that we sound it accord- 
ingly — which all other people seem to do except 
the English — the difference between was and fois 
will become, for the nicest ear, almost imper- 
ceptible. When it is, moreover, observed, that the 
characters / and w are, in the Saxon tongue, nearly 
the same letter in form as in sound, they being 
made thus (p p), and that they are frequently used 
indifferently, there can be no doubt but that these 
two words were at one time in every respect the 
same, and that they then made but one word. 

The observation with regard to was and fois 
having each the same number of letters, though the 
w is not counted for two, may, in this place, lead 
the curious reader to the discovery of the formation 
of a certain letter, and consequently to others. 

The imperfect tense of etre is in the two first 
persons singular ^fois; but it might as well be 
written itois or estois ; and probably in very remote 
times it was thus differently written. No matter 
which of these three different forms we analyse, 
the meaning of this word is the same ; and this is 
— the one being, or the one time, or both together. 
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It takes, when analysed, these three forms : rr-o-is 
— IT-O-BE — iT-o-io. Hence this word does not 
differ in the slightest degree from was. And why 
is it so? because these two words dtois and was 
were in the beginning the same word. Thus the 
ois in etois is the same ois we have in fois, and 
hence et-ois and f-ois do not differ but by their 
having different articles; so that, if we deprive 
them of their articles, both words will become ois, 
and if we pronounce these three letters as they are 
pi’onounced in the French word otseau, there will 
not be the least difference whatever in sound be- 
tween them and was. Hence, if we adopt the 
form itois instead of etois, and give to the three 
letters ois the sound they have in cf«eau, and 
which is undoubtedly their primitive sound, Ave 
shall make it-ois become it teas. Thus we not only 
discovef the exact meaning of was and etois, but 
that these two words were in the beginning the 
same ATOrd. 

Now to what does this discovery lead ? to the 
exact meaning of all those words in French, no 
matter whether they be nouns or verbs, that end 
Avith ois. Of this common termination nobody 
has hitherto had the most distant notion, either as 
to etymology or meaning. Though the reader 
cannot yet conceive how I find, by an analysis of 
the words was, fois, and etois, that they all mean 
one time or one being, yet, since this analysis has led 
to the discovery of the real nature of the termina- 
tion ois (and of which sufficient proof is here given 
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by my having shown something too palpable for 
any body to deny, namely, that et-ois, is no other 
than it-was)^ he must begin to feel tolerably con- 
vinced that I cannot be mistaken in the meaning 
I have given of these words. 

When ois belongs to the words called substan- 
tives (adjectives in the fourth degree), it is to bo 
considered as meaning being only; hence Frane^ait^ 
which must have first been ois France *, means one 
(to) France, or one (of) France; that is, one per- 
son, one being, or one thing, but not one time. 

The third person singular, etoit, does not differ in 
meaning from etois ; since it also gives, when ana- 
lysed, the one life (it-o-it), or the one time, or both 
together. But it is not so with the three persons 
plural: etions (it-i-on-is) literally means the one one 
being, and — but not in different words — the one one 
time. By one one being is meant beings ; hence one 
one being is a plural number. But by one one time, 
is simply meant the past, and hence it is equal to 
go go, — that is, gone or flight. The reader may 


* It can be easily conceived that ois must have first preceded the 
substantives to which it belongs, if we remark how we express our- 
selves when we name the same idea otherwise. Thus instead of he is 
of France^ we do not Frame he is of; nor instead of it is blacky do 
we say black it is. The word called the pronoun ever precedes on 
those occasions the noun, and this is very proper, since when thus 
employed we mean to show that the substance it determines is only a 
part of the substance named by the noun. Thus “ he is of France 
means, “ he is a person of France ” a part, as it were, of France. By 
dwelling on these remarks, any body may now discover — that is, before 
he comes to where it is shown in this work — the origin of the English 
terminations ish and ch, as in blacki-v^, French, &c. ; and this, too, is a 
very important discovery, as nobody can imagine what these termin- 
ations mean, or how they have been formed. 
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remember that the radical part of fui is u (gone or 
flight), and that this m is a compound of i, whicli 
is also equal to go, go. Yet it may be remarked, 
that if one one being be a plural number, it follows 
that one one time should be a plural number also, 
and be rendered by times, and not by th,e past, or 
time gone. There is, however, notwithstanding the 
propriety of this observation, something very natu- 
ral in representing a past time by the repetition of 
a present ; and hence we say, when wishing a person 
to be gone, go, go ! which two words are really syno- 
nymous with be GONE ! Besides, we may observe, 
that as a past time is never named without oiir 
recurring to the present, there are really tAVO times 
referred to whenever it is employed — the time we 
have, and the one Ave have not. The second person 
plural, etiez, Avhich makes, Avhen analysed, it-i-i-is, 
does not differ in meaning from etions, and it is to 
be accounted for in precisely the same manner. 
The third person plural, etoient, is a very curious 
Avord: it literally means the great lives — and there 
is for this a very wise reason. When this Avord 
first received this name, persons were not referred 
to, but the winds of heaven ; and hence the pro- 
priety of the name great lives or great beings; 
and also of making this name signify afterwards 
persons or beings gone, since nothing can, to all ap- 
pearance, be more gone than the Avinds that have 
passed by. When oient means the great lives. It is to 
he thus analysed: oi-iv-it; or thus, ii-w-it; or thus, 
iv-iv-it. But when considered as meaning but a single 

Y 
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idea, it may be indifferently written wmt or ivent 
It is easy to perceive that ivent is no other than vent^ 
the French of wind, the i having been dropped. Thus 
we discover the origin of the English word went : we 
see that it is the same as vent or wind. Nor does 
this latter word differ in the least from vent., when 
analysed. I ought here to observe that the three 
ideas God, goodness, and greatness had, in the be- 
ginning, but one name; hence, though I say that 
oi-ent, or the name for the wind, literally means the 
great lives, I might as well say the divine lives, or 
even the high lives ; for the idea of highness was, 1 
find, named in the same manner. When we remark 
that oi is equal to vv, that is, to w, how easy it is 
to perceive that the whole word o/ent is, literally, 
went. Now, too, we perceive that the English verb 
to tcind — as, to wind one's way — is the same word 
as that wliich names air ; and the old verb to wend 
must be also, it is clear, the same word, the ^ and 
the e being frequently confounded. The Latin 
word for wind (ventus) does not differ from either 
vent or wind but by its having an article more (mv), 
which must have first gone before it — thus, ns 
vent (the wind). This article us, when analysed, 
means also, like the, the divinity or the sun, as we 
shall see presently. 

The idea of motion named by the Latin and 
French verbs venire and venir, was also borrowed 
from the wind; since ire ven and ir ven are their 
analysed forms, and these mean the wind. 


lienee came the idea we name by the word event 
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When we examine the English word wind after 
the same manner, we have id win, which is the 
same as it ven ; but vin or win is more correct than 
ven. It may, however, be thought otherwise, as 
vin and win are for wine; but vin and win had 
not in the beginning, when meaning wine, their 
present forms, since they were then written tlius : 
in iv, and in iv iv, the former meaning the grape, 
and the latter the grap>es. 

This account of oient confirms what has been 
already stated with regard to a jjast time being indi- 
cated by extreme motion ; since the name given to 
the wind has been chosen in the present instance. 

As the French word souvent means, when ana- 
lysed, all the wind {is-oii-vetit), it would appear 
that men in the beginning of time received also the 
idea of frequency from the winds. But in a coun- 
try rarely visited by them, this idea must have 
been borrowed from some other natural object. 
Thus the Latin word for often (sape) takes, .when 
analysed, this form, is-w-ip-e, which literally means, 
is the bees. Here the word bees is represented by 
ip-S, of which the meaning is bee, bee ; but to avoid 
the repetition of the second bee, a pronoun, that 
is e, and which means life or being, has been put 
in its place. When it is remarked that this pro- 
noun might as well be is or es as what it is, it 
will be admitted that scepe might as weU be written 
scepes. I make this remark to show how slight 
the dilference between apes, the Latin of bees, and 
ope in is-ape, which means also the bees. Now the 

Y 2 
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English word often becomes, when analysed, en- 
ov-it, of Avhich the literal meaning is the sheep-* 
sheep ; the pronoun it serving here as in the last 
instance, and for the same reason, as a substitute for 
the second Avord sheep ; but this it might as well be 
es or is. In Latin the word for sheep is ov is, Avhich 
must have first been is ov ; that is, the sheep : but 
Avhen the is feU beliind, it became ovis, and it has 
no other meaning than the one life (is-o-iie). Thus 
Ave perceive that the winds, bees, and sheep, have, in 
three different countries, given birth to the same 
idea. The two Greek words ior often (Tro'k'kaxtg and 
TrXsovaxis) are composed of several Avoi’ds, of which 
the primitive meanings must have been lost long 
before Greek names of such length had been formed 
by their juncture. Hence it was no object in na- 
ture that gave the Greeks the idea of often, ex- 
pressed in these tAVO Avords, which are too modern 
to have been the first they ever had for this pur- 
pose. . noXXax<s, Avhen analysed, stands thus, ttoX- 
ea-sx-tg, of which the meaning is all this and that: 


* This is for she-bay; that is, the female-hay^ this animal being so 
called from its crying hay. Hence it would appear that the word 
sheep (she-hay) did not iii the beginning apply equally to both 
genders, but that it was only in the feminine. When we recollect 
that the h and the p are frequently confounded, it can be easily ad- 
mitted that with our great love for contraction .sheep should be used 
instead of sheeb. An analysis of the French word for sheep (hrebis) 
confirms what I have here stated with regard to this animal’s being 
called after its bleat. When analysed it is is-hre-he ; of which the 
literal meaning is, the hray bay., that is, the cry hay or the breath bay.^ 
for the word breath {bray the) is no other than the bray which became 
breath from the article the falling behind bray. And this again is 
confirmed by an analysis of the word which makes or 

it bay il e, and means, the bay it is ; that is, it is the cry of the sheop. 
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in which there is no allusion made to any object in 
nature ; and hence it is a Avord of modern date 
compared to souveMt, scupe, and often. The other 
Avord, 7r7\.sov<xxis, is still more modern, since it is 
composed of vXsov (full), and sa-ex-ig, so that the 
meaning is full this and that, AA^hicli is precisely equal 
to all this and that. Since the AA^ord full means, 
Avhen analysed, the all (vie-ol), that is, the Avhole. 

These various obserA^ations, AA^hich rise out of 
the account given of the imperfect tense of the 
verb to be in English and Frencli, Avill serve to con- 
(irm the truth of the dis(‘overies that have on this 
occasion been made. T liave forgotten to allude 
to the modern orthograpliy introduced by Vol- 
taii’e, that of Avriting ads instead of ois. This in- 
novation has long divided public opinion ; but noAv, 
us Avc knoAv Avliat ois means, it should lienceforth 
be regarded as a mark of ignorance! or stupidity to 
prefer ais. 

I need say nothing of the advantages to be de- 
rived for both native aiul foreigner from this im- 
portant discovery of the real nature of the imper- 
fect tense to he. Though haiglishmen never kncAV 
the meaning of the Avord ?ra,s, any more than 
Frenchmen kncAV that of etois^ it AAmuld, hoAvcver, 
have rendered these Arords A^ery intelligible to 
both parties, had they knoAvn that the one Avas 
iiot a translation of the other, but that they Avere 
one and the same Avord. IIoav easily this can 
be perceived Avhen we remark that ois in etois is to 
be considered as the ois in af.s>-eau ! since this will 
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not leave a shade of difference in sound between 
ois and was. And how much more intelligible it 
will make both these words to know that they 
mean once ! How distinct and lasting the impres- 
sion must, for the future, be of the multitude of 
words to which this termination belongs ! Let an 
Englishman, for instance ask himself what idea he 
has hithc'rto had of je danqois, faimois, &c., com- 
pared to I dance was or once., I love was or once. 
When I question my own mind on this point, and 
endeavour to recoUect what idea I had of this ter- 
mination a few months ago, I cannot by any means 
recover it. And Avhy so ? Because I must in this 
instance have had no idea at all, or at best a very 
confused one. 

We are not to forget that the verb avoir is to be 
ever imderstood as being connected with this ter- 
mination ois, Avhen it belongs to verbs. Je danqois 
literally means, I was ham dance, I once have of 
dance. This we can conceive still more easily, when 
we remark that avois itself, is for ois av (was 
have), the ois having thus in the beginning preceded 
av. Hence f avois means, when we thus give to 
each word its primitive situation, I teas have, that 
is, I was of possession, a part, as it were, of pos- 
session ; in other Avords, I was a possessor. 

Let us now show the nature of a past participle 
in English and French, of which not even the 
meaning has been hitherto known, as I have 
clearly proved by an investigation of the familiar 
proposition, “ I have had a book.” 

I have already shown hoAV the participle past is 
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for the most part formed in English ; that this is 
(lone by the addition of the Avord had^ to that form 
of the verb called the infinitive. Thus loved^ 
vmlked, &c. are composed of love had and walk had, 
contracted to one word. We have also seen how 
the imperfect tense of the indicative is formed in a 
similar manner. But I liave not yet shown the 
meaning of the Avord had, though I have shoAAn 
that it does not mean possession ; for that if it had 
such a meaning, we should have double possession 
in such a sentence as, “ I have had a book,” that is, 
possession nmo and possession in a time gone by ; 
for if the Avord had implies possession past, have 
must surely imply present possession. Yet Ave do 
not mean to say, by “ I have had a book,” that aa'c 
have still the book referred to. Then Avhat, it Avill 
be asked, is the meaning of the AVord 1ml in this 
instance ? Why it has precisely the same meaning 
Avhich the ending of-aTjatin verb has in the perfect 
tense, that is, it means gone or went, and it has not 
a [)article of the AVord have in it. Then the Avords 
imply, “ I Avent the possession of a book.” Thus, 
“ 1 have (I possession) had (Avent) a book,” just as 
amaivi means, love went 1. But the reader Avill 
say that had has never been employed for went; 
and this is very true, that is, very true in one 
sense, since we never say, nor have we ever said, I 
had for I went ; and yet it is otherwise a mistake, 
for Ave do never say, “ I have had,” or “ I have 
loved,” that our meaning is not “I possession 
went,” and “I possession love went.” And it 
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happens in this way : the Saxon word for went is 
ebde^ as we may perceive from the following pas- 
sage, of which I give the literal translation opposite, 
that is, as I find it already given, for the satis- 
faction of those readers Avho know as little of the 
Saxon language as I do myself : — 

“ Dha gelamp hit aet sumuin saele, ‘‘ Then happened it at some sale, 
swa swagyt for oft dedh, tha3t so as yet for oft doth that 
Englisce cydhmcn brohton heora English chajimen brought their 
wara to Koinana-byrig, and Gre- wares to Rorne-borough ; and Gre- 
gorius code be ha^re strset to gory went by there street to 
tham Engliscum,” &c. the Englishmen.” * 

From the following passage I also learn that the 
termination ed was anciently written ode : — “ Ed, 
as was shown before, is purely Hebrew, and sig- 
nifies witness or testimony ; and in this sense it is 
used when added to a verb, to imply something 
already done, and of which it still bears witness. 
The Saxons variably Avrote ed, ede, od, ode, ad, id, 
ud, yd, and de, Avhich are immaterial with regard to 
variation, and tend to confirm the idea that the 
sense of a word exists in its consonants.” f 

Now between ode and code the difference is very 
slight, it being only the dropping of the e before 
the o ; hence lovode, which ivas anciently written 
instead of loved., is evidently love went, just as in 
Latin ; and loved has been written instead of lovode, 
because, as to pronunciation, there is no difference 
between ed and ode at the end of a word, when the 
accent does not fall upon these terminations. 

* iElfric’s Homily, &c. on the birth-day of St. Gregory; from 
Bosworth, p. 265. 

f Martin’s Philological Grammar, p. 393. 
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There is no mistake in saying that ed was an- 
ciently written ode; for on looking into the old 
Saxon translation of the Gospels quoted by Dr. 
rlohnson, I find numerous instances of this ortho- 
graphy. Then liad^ it Avill be said, is for have eode, 
jmsession gone : but it is not so ; had. is for eode 
itself. It must have first become ad, and then this 
ad, from the belief that it belonged to have, took h 
l)efore it. Then every time we say “ I have had,” it 
is for I have eode (“I possession gone”) ; and when 
we say “ I had,” the hare is only suppressed, and 
we are still to consider ourselves as saying “ I have 
eode.” But where, it Avill be asked, is the harm in 
allowing had to be a contraction ol‘ hmr, eode ? 
'fliere is this harm in it, that it is not true ; be- 
sides that had cannot, if this be allowed, bear in- 
vestigation. Thus, if had were to be for have eode, 
we should have the word have twice in “ 1 have 
had,” as these words Avould then be, “ 1 have have 
code.” Hence had is no other than a corruption of 
eode {gone or went), and does not on any account 
imply possession ; but the word which does imply 
possession is have, and this word, when it is not 
already expressed before had, is ever understood, I 
had being only a contraction of I have had. Then 
it may be remarked that I have been mistaken in 
supposing that loved, walked, &c. are contractions 
of love had, walk had ; and that they are contrac- 
tions of love eode, walk eode : this remark would bo 
very true if I made any diiference between had and 
eode ; but I make none, since 1 say that had is for 
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eode, and that it was formerly written code. But 
how has this word eode been made to imply went or 
gone? In the following manner: eo is from ire (to 
go), and is in the present time, and the de by 
which it is followed means then, it being the same 
as dha (the first word of the Saxon passage al- 
ready given) ; but it is not, as may be supposed, a 
contraction of dha, for dha could not have been the 
first word the Saxons had for then; but it must 
have been id or ed, as we shall see when I show 
how words may be traced not only up to a single 
letter, but often to the half of a letter. Then the 
first manner that ever man employed for signifying 
a past time was to add the past time of to go to the 
word to which they assigned a past signification ; 
and this past time of the word go itself was formed 
by its present time being added to a word implying 
then. But it will be remembered and remarked 
that I have shown how the verb go is the same as a 
pronoun ; and hence it will be inferred that the 
past of go must be also a pronoun, having a past 
signification. Such an inference will be correctly 
drawn ; for eode is as well as eo a pronoun, and 
these two words difier from one another in precisely 
the same manner the words that and this do. And 
when time is considered, this and that mark a pre- 
sent and a past time as clearly as the words now 
and then, or as the words present and past do ; as 
“ this year is more rainy than that year was that 
is, the present year, or the one we have now, is 
more rainy than the year past referred to. Then 
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it follows that pronouns as well as those words 
called verbs, have also their times : thus the word 
this is composed of the is (a present time), and that 
of the at {& past time) ; and both words differ from 
each other as the words has and had do, is being 
for a thing near, and at for a thing distant. We 
shall see hereafter how it happens that some letters 
indicate a past, and others a present time ; but 
here I cannot be more particular. Thus respect- 
ing had I conclude, that it is a past time of eo or 
go, and that it is consequently the same as a pro- 
noun, or as the verb to be, since the verb to go, and 
the verb to be, and the pronoun, arc in all languages 
the same word. 

We have just seen how pronouns, as well as 
verbs, have a present and a past signification ; and 
it will be necessary to bear this well in mind, in 
order to understand a French participle past, it 
being no other than a pi’onoun to which is attached 
this signification of a past time. The reader who 
has followed me thus far with attention needs not 
now be told that in the Latin word tenee, the eo 
at the end of this word is a pronoun, or, which is 
the same thing, the present tense first person sin- 
gular of the verb to be, or the verb to go, and that 
men must have first said eo ten (I hold), till the eo 
fell behind, making teneo. Then I make this re- 
mark for such readers as have not read thus far 
attentively, or for those who may have read only 
a few odd passages in this work, and be inclined 
to believe that they understand the rest, or at least 
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the parts they have read. But in both supposi- 
tions such I'eaders are mistaken, for no single part 
of this work can be properly understood without a 
perfect knowledge of the whole. It will be also 
remembered by the attentive reader, that tenui is 
for teniui^ this iui being the same as wi, the perfect 
tense of eo, as the u and the v were anciently the 
same. Then in tenui there is a word more than in 
teneo. The i at the end of ita is a contraction of 
w, and such, too, is the pronoun I in English ; and 
ill in iui is another form for eo, that Avhich shows 
this word eo to belong to a past time. Then iui 
means “ I gone,” that is, it is two pronouns, the one 
{i) merely indicating existence, and the other also 
existence, but that Avhich is gone. This iu has 
been contracted to eu, and thus it is in the Frencli 
language ; tenu^ requ, and all such words being con- 
tractions of teneu, reiieu, and so they have, till a 
very late period been written, and so should they 
be written at the present hour. Then tenu or teneu 
in French, is for just as it is in Latin. 

And between the eu in j'ai eu, and this eu at the 
end of teneu., and the iu (contracted to u) in habui 
in Latin (that is, habiui), there is not the least 
difference. And what difference is there between 
eu in the French pronoun eiu;, and this eu in teneu f 
none whatever. Just as eo is in Latin classed 
among the pronouns, so is this eu in French classed 
among the French pronouns. But it may be ob- 
served, that eu and euw are Avritten differently ; 
and this is very true, but this difference arises 
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from eu being a singular, and eux a plural number. 
And here it may not be amiss to show how this 
plural is made, as I may forget doing so hereafter, 
this word being one of little importance, compared 
to what is to follow. Exix is composed of three 
pronouns, each in the singular number, and they 
have been thus added together in order to make a 
plural. These pronouns are eu^ ic, is, which, from 
hfiving fallen together, became one word ; but when 
this coalition took place ic and is might have been 
written ec, es. And what, the reader Avill ask, is 
the meaning of eu, ic, is? nothing but this, it, it, it, 
or that, that, that, which, added together, make 
them, in French, em. Then the reader Avill say, 
that if this be true, the word them in English must 
be also a compound word. And so it is, and is 
composed of it, he, him, as we shall see. And what 
is the French word du? it is no other than ed eu, 
contracted to one word, (it not being formed, as it 
has been thought, from de k,) and it means of that ; 
for this word ed is the original of the Latin and 
French de, and it is a very curious word, as I shall 
show in the proper place. 

This participle eu varies in French on account of 
gender and number. When in the feminine, it is 
Avritten eue, which is a contraction of eu ea, both words 
having coalesced, and the a having been dropped. 
Then eu ea meant that feminine ; and Avhen eu Avas 
put in the plural, this was done by the addition of 
another Avord in the singular number of equal im- 
port, which was es or is, of Avhich the voAvel pre- 
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ceding the s was also dropped; so that eu es, or as 
it was also written, eu is, became eus; and the 
feminine, instead of being cue es, became cues. As 
to feus, tu eus, &c., the word signifying have is 
not expressed, but understood ; and anciently this 
tense must have been fai eus, tu as eus, &c., the 
eus being here a contraction of eu is, which must 
have been first is eu, these two words meaning this 
that, in French ce la. Then fai eus would mean, 
if now said, “ I possession that,” or which is the 
same, “ I possession gone,” or “ I possession then,” 
or, “ at that time.” But as fai eus is no longer 
said, the literal meaning of this feus is, “I that,” 
je cela, moi cela. In like manner the third person 
singular (il eut) is accounted for, eut being at first 
it eu {cela), and then eut from the it falling behind, 
and coalescing with eu. The three persons ehnm, 
eutes, eurent, are also composed of eu, to which 
several other ancient pronouns are added, cacli in 
the singular ; thus eHmes is composed of eii, is, ini, 
es, of which the is has been wholly omitted ; then 

is, im, es, means them, and the eu by which they are 
preceded shows that these words have a past sig- 
nification. Eutes and eurent have, besides eu, 
several singular pronouns ; thus the former is com- 
posed of eu, es, it, es, and eurent of eu, er, en, it ; each 
one of all these pronouns meaning, when sepa- 
rately considered, it, so that three of them mean 

it, it, it, by the addition of which a plural number 
has been formed. But why, it will be asked, did 
not men, in the beginning, do as they do now, that 
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is, add an s to their words as a sign of the plural ? 
simply because a plural number has never, in any 
language in the world, been formed after so non- 
sensical a manner. But it was wise that they 
should join together several singulars, in order to 
make a plural, and so have they done. Thus er 
meant one thing, and es meant another; so that 
er and es added together made eres, which has 
been contracted to res, the Latin word for thmg, 
but which in the beginning meant things. 

Then eu, in j’ai ea, does not, any more than had 
ill I have had, imply possession, for if this were so, 
Ave should have both present and past possession in 
fai eu, since it must be admitted that the word ai 
does ah'eady imply possession ; so that by allowing 
ai to be for present possession, and eu for j^ast 
possession, fai eu would have the ridiculous mean- 
ing of I possession present, I possession past And 
this appears doubly absurd wlien we remark, that 
in fai eu past possession alone is understood, since 
if we say, fai eu un Uvre, nobody understands that 
the book is still possessed. 

But how, it will be asked, does it happen, that 
eu varies in French on account of gender and 
number, and had never does ? This apparent 
singularity is thus accounted for : had is a com- 
pound of two words, of a pronoun and a Avord of 
time, meaning then ; that is, it is composed of eo 
and id ; or, if the reader prefers the more modern 
dha, we may say, it it composed of eo and dha. 
Now as those words of time, called adverbs of time, 
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never do vary on account of gender or number, 
hence tlie id or dha at the end of e.o undergoes no 
variation. But in Frencli we have no advei’b of 
time attached to the pronoun cm, and hence this 
pronoun, like other pronouns, does vary ; since its 
power of having gender and number is not taken 
from it by the addition of another word, such as 
(/Aa, which has neither gender nor number. But in 
Latin, it will be remarked, that though this pronoun 
has no word of time added to it, still it does not 
vary. But this is a mistake. In Latin there is, 
1 allow, no word of time added to eu or ?'m, but 
there are pi’onouns added to it; and those pronouns 
vary as to number and person, though not as to 
gender, just as the jironouns in French and English 
do vary on account of number and person. Thus 
the endings i, ish', tV, istis, erunt, are pronouns 
as evidently as any other pronouns are. And if 
they are deprived of gender, though they have 
number and person, this is a privation which we 
have in Enghsh, though not in French, in the three 
persons, they^ theirs^ tliern^ wliich are alike in the 
three genders. 

Now liow does it happen that the participle does 
not vary on account of gender or number when ire 
say,/af eu une plume, and that it does when we say, 
la plume que fai eue, which in the plural number 
would be also les plumes que fai cues ; whilst, in 
the former instance, the eu does not vary, if we say, 
fai eu des plumesf Every body will say that this 
happens from the paihiciple past being in the fonnei’ 
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situation followed by its riyime or accusative, and 
from its regime or accusative preceding it in the 
latter. But Avhy has the regime this elFect upon the 
participle when preceding it, any more than when 
following it? 1 have already observed that a man 
vety ignorant of astronomy can tcdl Avhcreabouts 
the sun appears to rise and to set, simply from his 
having often observed its situation at the beginning 
and the close of day. Thus, too, has it hitherto 
l.)een with grammarians. Du Marsais has, hoAvever, 
endeavoured to go a little farther ; and CondiUac, 
who was a very close observer, has approved of Du 
Marsais’s view of the participle, as I have already 
shown. According to these two eminent authori- 
ties, the participle past is in one situation (such as 
i'ai eu mie flume^ a substantive, and in the other 
(such as la plume (pie fai cue) an adjective. And 
this view (although an erroneous one) is by far the 
liest that has been ever taken of the participle past. 

Now the participle pjist being one of those words 
called pronouns, it is as easy to account for its 
gender and number, as it is to account for the 
gender and number of a jironoun. Thus, as every 
body knows the difference betAveen le and la, il and 
(ile, celui and celle, both as to gender and number ; 
and as no native can ever confound these Avords 
Avith one another; in like m,anner, the partuuple 
past may henceforth, sin(!e it belongs to this class of 
words, be as clearly understood by all, and as pro- 
perly employed. When I say, fai etc tine plume, the 
Word eu belongs only to ai, which we knoAV is an- 
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other word irapl^iiig possession. Then in the be- 
ginning men said, fen ai line plume^ which meant 
“ I that possession a pen,” moi cela possession * une 
plume; that is, “I that possession (namely) a pen;” 
by which we may see that the word eu showed the 
thing (that is, the possession) to be distant^ the 
Avords cela and that having in French and English 
such a meaning, whether they refer to time or 
place. But it may be asked, why does not eu vary 
on account of the various forms of avoir? It is for 
this reason : avoir could not in the beginning have 
more than one form, and it was then that eu Avent 
before it. When eu, fell afterwards behind nro/V, 
the latter took various forms, according to the dif- 
ferent persons to Avhich it belonged, having re- 
ceived those various forms from its coalition Avith 
those different persons. I shall, Avhen the projAor 
time for doing so is come, shoAV how this verb avoir 
Avas in the beginning formed ; but here, in order to 
explain what I have just said A\dth regard to tliis 
verb having taken its different forms from its coali- 
tion Avith the different persons by which it Avas 
preceded, I beg to remark that haheo in Latin Avas 
onc(j merely hah, and that it has only become haheo 
from the pronoun eo, or rather io, by Avhich it Avas 
preceded, having fallen behind ; and in a similar 
manner are all its other forms to be accounted for. 

Now as the word for possession has in itself but 
one form, notwithstanding the various forms in 
which Avc see it appear, so the Avord cu Avhenever it 


This word had then no gender. 
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belongs to this general word for possession, can 
iiave but one form. Hence it is tliat in French eu 
does not vary when merely relating to avoir ; and 
though we do not now ai, hntf ai eu, still 

we may discover the sense by giving to eu the same 
meaning in the latter situation which we give it in 
the former: thus, “I t/mt possession” may be under- 
stood as well as “ I possession that,” since it is similar 
to another transposition whicli frequently happens 
in French, sucli as homme e.vcellejit, instead of excel- 
lent homrnc. 

Noiv Avhen I say, la -phime (pie j’ai cue, the word 
cue does not at fdl refer to ai, that is, to the verb 
avoir, but to the ; for in the beginning these 
words stood thus : la plume cue (pie fai, that is, la 
plume celle la que j'ai ; for eu and eue were tlicn 
what celui lit and celle la are at jiresent. Hut the la 
in both these instances refers to time, that is, to a 
time wholly past ; so that when I say, la pdume celle 
la (pie fai, the meaning is, la plume celle {()- ce terns) 
la que j'ai, that is, celle a ce terns lii moi possesseur ; 
for we must not forget that ai is here another woi-d 
for a part of all possession, so that it may be very 
properly rendered by possessor ; and it is easy to 
perceive that ce terms la refers to a time wholly 
past. But when eu and eue, as well as their plurals 
eus and cues, had for a long time thus preceded the 
verb avoir, they afterwards fell behind it, and men, 
instead of saying la plume eue que fin, said, la 
plume que j'ai eue. Such is the participle past in 
French, about which so much has been written and 
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said. Nothing can be more simple; and liad it 
always preserved its primitive place, grammarians 
would have never Avritten a rule respecting it, no 
Inore than they have done respecting the Avords il 
and die., Avhich are never confounded by any body. 
Tlie tnith is, had this Avord, called the particijdc 
past, neAT'r lost its place, Ave had never heard so 
much of it as its name, since there is in reality no 
such AVord in any language in the Avorld, the AVord 
so called being no other than one of those Avords 
termed pronouns or articles. 

But the reader may here interpose by reminding 
me that there are other participles past than eu ; that 
there are those ending e, such as airae ; and those 
ending /, such asy)i<n£. And he may also observe, 
that I have not alluded to certain doubts entertained 
by eminent grammarians — though not by inferior 
ones, for the latter find nothing difficult — respecting 
the use of the participle past. Thus Condillac says, 
“On a demande s’ilfaut dire la justice que vous out 
rendu ou rendue vos juges. Pendant lomj-temps Ics 
granunariims se sont declares ])our rendu, pareeque, 
disaient-ils, ce participe est suivi du sujet de la 
proposition. Comme cette raison est sans fonde- 
nient, je crois, a\T.c Duclos, qu’il faut dire rendue.”^ 

I admit that there is nothing here like certainty ; 
for Condillac, though he disapjAroves of the form 
Avhich had for a long time, as he observes, been 
adopted by grammarians, assigns no reason for his 
agreeing Avith Duclos. His meaning, in English, is. 


Condillac, Gram, cliap. xxii. secondc partic. 
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Grammai’ians had for a long time decided in favour 
of a certain form being given to the participle past, 
aiid they did so for a certain reason ; but this reason 
is supposed to be without foundation, and Condillac^ 
simply on tins account, believes with Duclos that 
the contrary form ought to be adopted. No^v 
every body who has understood my observations on 
the participle past, will have no doubt as to Avhether 
Ave ought to sfiy, la justice qne vous out rendu vos 
juyes ; or, la justice que vous ont ricndue vos juges. 

To solve this ditficulty — that is, to kuoAV if rendu 
ought to vary on account of gender — avo have only 
to ask to Avhat docs the pronoun eu or eue at the end 
of rendu or rendue refer. If it refers to the verb 
rendre, Ave know it can have no gender, as verbs or 
nouns in tliis situation have no gender; but if it 
nd’ers to the noun justice, avc knoAV that eu must 
have gcndei*, because nouns, that is, the Avords so 
called, have gender. Noav, avIicu avc take aAvay eu 
or eue from rendu or rendue, avc knoAV that Avhat 
remains of rendu or rcRcZucmust be ecpial in meaning 
to the French Avord reddition, though such a Avord 
as re7id, standing thus for reddition, is no longer in 
use. But Avhy do Ave knoAv that 7'end must be 
equal to redditmi ? Because every \’erb, no matter 
in Avhat situation, is equal to a substantive; and 
hence rendre or i‘end must be equal to reddition. 
Then this being admitted, is it not easy to perceive 
that the que^vditov the Avord justice refers to this 
word justice, in la justice que, &c. ? and this too 
being admitted, is it not equally easy to perceive 

z 3 
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that this means la justice^ celle la que, &c. ; and 
whence comes this celle la? Why, it is no other 
than the eue at tlie end of rend?/e ; and as we can- 
pot say la justice celui la que, &c., we must not for 
the same reason say rendti but rendiie^ or, as it 
ought to be written, rendene. Hence Duclos and 
Condillac have ado])ted the proper fonn for tlie 
participle in such a situation; but they have been 
guided in their choice more by instinct than l)y 
reason. Sucli readers as do not yet clearly under- 
stand how a verb and a substanti^'e make but one 
word, will ask what is the meaning of la jmfice 
celle la que vous out reddition ros juges. To whiclt 
the more intelligent or attentive reader will reply, 
tliat asj’ai implies “ I possessor,” that is, “ I am pos- 
sessor and aafaiiue implies, “ I lover,” that is, “ I 
am a lover ;” since in the first instance by ai is meant 
a part of all possession, and in the second is meant 
by ainie a single part of all love ; both of which 
parts stand as clearly in apposition to /as the name 
Paul stands in apposition to apostle in “ Paul the 
apostle” — then, for the same reason, vos juges ont 
means vos jiiges jmeesseurs ; and the word 
ivhich stands also in apposition to on#, shows of 
what the juges are possessors : we see that it is of 
reddition., to which juges, as ivell as ont, stand in 
apposition. Hence Ave have to find a single word, 
in order to render our meaning more clear, that 
will imply ont reddition, and stand in japposition to 
juges. This word is rendeurs; for such a word 
means po.<i.^es.mirs de reddition. Hence, if instead of 
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la justice celle la que vous ont reddition vos juqes, wc 
set down this meaning of it, wo shall have la justice 
celle Id que vous rendeurs vosjuges ; that is, la justice 
celle {de ce terus) Id, que, (that is, pou?^ que, potir 
LA quelle,) vos juges (etaient^ rendeurs (d) vous ; 
that is, vos juges etaient rendeurs apartenant d vous. 
In order to understand this arrangement still more 
easily, Ave must not forget that as there are no such 
Avords as verbs, there are consequently no such 
Avords as active verbs, and that all those AA^ords 
Avhich appear to be folloAved directly liy other 
words upon Avhich avc are told they act, are not 
folloAved directly by those other 'Avords, since they 
liavc ever betAveen them and those other Avords, 
one of those AVords called prepositions understood. 
Thus “ I love John,” is, “I have love belonging to 
John and “ John Avhom 1 love,” is, “ John for 
Avhom I have love,” or “ John to Avhom I have love 
that is, belonging to Avhom is the love I possess. 
Hence Ave sec that que in the instance la justice que, 
&c. is not governed (as grammarians Iuia'C ever 
supposed it to be, when in such a situation) by ont 
rendue, since it has pour understood before it. And 
if Frenchmen do no longer say pour que instead of 
pour lequel and pour laquelle, it is because lequel 
and laquelle haA^e usurped its place; these tAvo 
words being composed of que and the two pronouns 
il and elle, and Avhich happened in the folloAving 
manner: — Men formerly said el que and elle que; 
but the el Avith time fell behind que, and que el be- 
came contracted to quel; in like manner elle fell 
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behind que, and que eUe became also contracted 
to qiudle ; and this being the case, and men having 
forgotten that the words quel and quelle had already 
in them the pronouns el and elle^ put again other 
pronouns (the modern forms le and la) before these 
words quel and quelle ; and hence come lequel and 

Hoav, also, it may he asked, arc we to understand 
the past participle in the situation to which Condil- 
lac refers, when he says : “ Mais la grande question 
est de savoir si le participe cst variable dans sa 
terminaison, lorsqu’il est suivi d’un verbe ou d’un 
adjectif ; par example faut il dire, ‘ elle s’est laissee 
mourir,’ ou, ‘ elle s’est laiss6 mourir,’ ou, ‘ elle s’est 
rendue catholique,’ ou, ‘ elle s’est rendu catho- 
lique?’” As in these and all similar instances, tlie 
participle and the word by Avhich it is followed, 
make but one compound Avord, and as it is at the 
end of this couq)ound Avord the sign of agreement 
ought to he^ if alloAVcd to he ; thus, for instance, as 
in laisse mourir^ Avhich as to meaning might be 
Avritten laisse-mourir, it is at the end of mourir, and 
not at the end of laisse, the sign of gender and 
number ought to he, if alloAved to he, hence it is that 
in such cases the participle should not be made to 
vary in gender or number ; but Avhen that is pos- 
sible, it is the Avord by Avhich the participle is fol- 
loAved that should in these respects be made to 
agree. Thus, in English, if we compose a word of 
tAvo Avords, if Ave make, for instance, of the tAVO 
Avords room and door the single word room-doOT, 
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and tliat we wish to put this word in the plural 
number, we cannot do so by saying rooms-door, but 
we are obliged to say, room-doors. Now, as in 
Fretich, those words called infinitives have neither 
gender nor number, hence the pronoun, that Avord 
hitherto called the participle, cannot be attached to 
them ; and as the gender and number of those 
Avords called adjectives do already accompany 
them, hence there is no necessity for putting again 
after them other signs of gender and number; that 
is, Avhen adjectives accompany participles, so as not 
to make separate Avords, as to meaning, from the 
participles by Avhich they are so accompanied. But 
ill those and all similar instances the participle or 
pronoun e.Kists. Thus of die s'est laisse tnourir, the 
literal meaning is, die a elle menu; est cette chose, 
de ce terns la, le laisse mourir: this Ave may under- 
stand more easily, if Ave give to est its substantive 
meaning ; that is, if avc put in its place etre or cette 
chose; and if we remark that by the Avords cette 
chose de ce terns la, Ave design the participle past, 
which might be also rendered by cdui-la. We arc 
also to remark that le laisse mourir is considered 
as a compound Avord, just as le laisse-aller is con- 
sidered when used instead of abandon or mouvement 
lihre : elle a elle, that is, elle etant a elle menu, cette 
chose, celle du passe, nommee laisse-mourir. And of 
elle s’est rendu catholique, the literal meaning is, 
die a elle mhne, that is, elle etant a die meme cette 
chose, la chose passie, nommee rendu catholique. And 
were we in both these instances to take from laim 
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the e, and from rendxx. the eu^ and instead of lami, 
moiorir, and re,ndu catholique^ to say, laiss-mourir 
and rend-catholique, we should be still more literal 
and correct. In like manner are to be explained 
elle s’est creve les yeux, elle s'est fait peindre, &c. ; in 
■which situations the participle, for the reason given 
above, must never vary on account of gender or 
number, since the participle and the word to which 
it is added, are to be ever considered in such cases 
as making but one compound word similar to the 
two French words laisse-aller or laisser-aller, and 
the two English words, roorn-door. Then a'eve les 
yexix may be rendered by le crevement des yeux^ and 
fait peindre by the single v!or:(\. portrait. 

But I have passed over the use of the participle 
in such a situation as I'liomme est tenu, la fenvnie est 
tenue, when it must ever vary in gender and number, 
according to the object to which it refers ; and tliis 
is the i*eason why : Idiomme tenu is for I’homrne eu 
ten ; that is, Vliomme celui-la, celui de ce terns Id, ten ; 
and la femme tenue is for la femme eue ten, la femme 
celle Id ten, cede de ce terns la ten ; and thus must it 
have anciently been before eu and eue fell behind ten. 

Here the reader Avill again, no doubt, wish to 
remind me that there are besides the participles in 
eu those in e, i, such as aime, and pu7ii; and that 
there are others ending in nt and 7't, such as peint, 
convert, &c. : of this I am aware, and my answer is, 
that all participles are to be accounted for just as 
I have accounted for those in eu. Thus aimi has 
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precisely the same meaning that it would have, if 
Avritten aimeu instead of aime, just as tenu avouM 
liave the same meaning Avhich it has were it written 
like other particijdes of verbs in w’, that is, teni, in- 
stead of tenu. 

But when we reflect upon Avhat a participle is, 
that is to say, Avhen avc reflect that it is the same 
as those Avords called pronouns or articles, we shall 
discover a great many other participles besides 
those here alluded to ; indeed avc shall find as many 
of them as there are articles and pronouns, and not 
oidy Avhen avc consider the articles and pronouns 
still existing, but all those Avhich did in past times 
exist, and that have since many ages been Avholly 
forgotten. Hence er, ir, re, and tre, in such AVords 
as aimer, punvr, rendre, and eonna'ttre, are all parti- 
ciples as much as i, e, and eu are in puni, ainie, and 
tenu. 

Noav it Avas from this intimate acquaintance Avith 
what a participle in French is, that I have been led 
to a very precious discoveiy, namely, to all the 
endings of not only Latin nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, participles, &c., but also to those of eveiy 
other language in the Avorld. And by taking away 
those endings from AVords, and making them pre- 
cede instead of to folloAV them, Ave shall see the 
language in which avc do so, such as it must have 
been in very remote times. In order to be clearly 
understood, let me here set down a fcAV Latin Avords 
out of a thousand Avhich it A\'crc not difficult to 
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find, and thus show what forms these words hore 
ages before old Ennius had written a line. 


Deus — us di (the day) (the 
i was changed to e). 
homo — CO hom. 
terra — ea terrc. 
dies — es di. 

templum * — um temple, 
vinum — um vin. 
panis — is pan. 
auruni — um aur. 


argentum — um argent, 
manus — us man. 
liber — er lib (er liv). 
bonus — us bon. 
solus — us sol. 
luna — ca lune. 
Christus — us Christ, 
finis — is fin. 
pinus — us pin. 


Thus we perceive that the endings us, o, d, es, er, 
um, &c., do all belong to that class of words 
called pronouns or articles, and tliat they did an- 
ciently precede nouns in Latin, just as articles do 
at present in French and Jinglish ; and that from 
preceding words tliey fell behind them, and then, 
from coalescing witli them, each two words became 
one; that is, the two tvords which grammarians 
call articles and iiouns became one word, called a 
noun. From these few instances, which any body, 
even a person wholly ignorant of Latin, may in- 
crease to thousands by merely opening a Latin 
book and doing as I have just done, Ave perceive 
the great antiquity of the French language. Thus 
hon in French is not taken from bonus, as it has 
been ever supposed, but it is the far more ancient 
Latin Avord itself {hon), compared to which bonus 
is a modern Avord : and the same observation will 


* Um is for cu im: it is the same which we see in the pronouns 
written eum. 
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apjily to homme, terre, temple, vin, pain, or, argent 
and main, &c. ; all these being the more ancient 
Latin Avords for homo, tenra, templum, &c. ; for as to 
the ditFerencc in fonn between main and man, pain 
and pan, or and aur, they arc too trivial to deserve 
notice. And ■'.vhcn Ave recollect that the b and the 
V are kindred letters, it is easy to perceive that 
liber and livre make but one Avord, just as the an- 
cient English AVord Ikfvens the same as the German 
lieb. IIoAV it happens that these four letters b, f, u, 
and V, as also u\ have been frequently confounded 
Avdth one another, avc shall see- hereafter. From 
these instances avc also perceive that the Avords for 
(iod and for day Avere anciently the same; and 
that they could only be distinguished from one 
another by the different articles Avhich preceded 
tliem. Thus m di referred to the Divinity, and 
es di to the day. Nor are Ave noAV to siqipose 
that the French AVord Dieu is from Deus ; since it 
is the ancient AVord di itself Avhich Avas preceded 
by another article {eu), and so became Dieu, from 
this article falling behind it ; and hence the familiar 
little oath pardi, is not a corrujjtion, as it has been 
ever thought, of pardieu, but it is the ancient form 
of pardieu itself ; and sucli also is the old English 
oath perdie. 

Here, too, Ave discover the original of eolus. 
Hitherto the learned have supposed that sol came 
from solus, as the sun is alone, or Avithout an equal 
in the heavens : but the reverse of this is the truth, 
since it is solus that has been formed from sol ; and 
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hence sol meant, in the beginning, not only the 
sun, but also alone ; and it had this double mean- 
ing from its being single. From this observation I 
discover the original of the French word soleil. It 
is not, as the learned have supposed, derived from 
sol in Latin, but it is the Avord sol itself. It Avas 
thus Avritten, sole, and then it took the pronoun or 
article before it — thus, il sole ; and then this pro- 
noun il fell behind sole, — just as tis did in order to 
form solus, — and sole and il, having coalesced, made 
soleil. And Avhen men said il sole, sole meant also 
alone ; for the ditfei'cnce betAveen it and seal is too 
slight to alloAV a doubt on this point. And is the 
French Avord hme from lima? By no means: for 
before the Latins had luna they must have had ea lun, 
and from ea falling behind, and coalescing Avith luit, 
the Avord lima Avas formed ; so that the present Avord 
for lime in French is, probably, by many centuries, 
older than luna, since it is the same Avord Avhich tlie 
Latins had for the moon before they had luna. As 
to the e by AA'hich him in French ends, it is nothing 
at all — that is, Avhen Ave go back to those ancient 
times, 'riius Ave may also discover, at a glance, 
multitudes of English words, as they Avere in former 
times, by only referring to articles : such as — 


trepan — an trap, 
mountain — ain mount, 
fountain — ain fount, 
organ — an orguc. 
truth — the true, 
fourth — the four, 
fifthe — the five or fife. 


sixth — the six. 

&c. &c. 

warmth — the warm. 
])ath — the pa. 
faith — the fai. 
oath — the o ! a ! 
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It is useless to continue ; any body may do so. The 
reader is probably aAvare that anciently the indefi- 
nite article a or an Avas Avritten ein, ain, an, &c. ; 
hence mountain is the same as a mount, and foun- 
tain the same as a fount. Before Ave had organ, aa'c 
used, it is clear, to say an orgue, just as the Frencli 
do at present. Such Avords as true, warm, &c., 
Avhich are noAv only used as adjectives, Avere, it 
appears, anciently nouns, just as bon Avas in Latin, 
Avhen preceded by us, as Ave-have already seen. As 
to the in fourth, fifth, &c., it may be thus continued 
throughout all the other numbers ; and as to those 
in ce — that is, once, twice, and thrice — it is easy to 
])erccive that they must liave been formed after a 
similar manner ; namely, by an article at first pre- 
ceding one, two, and three, and then falling behind 
these numbers : this article Avas is — the same 
Avhich Ave sec in is, ea, id. Hence is one, is tAvo, is 
three, became one is, two is, three is, Avdiich luive been 
contracted to ons, ticis, thris, Avritten once, twice, 
thrice. As to the ce in French, it is the same as is 
in Latin. 

Path, the pa, is, Ave perceive, the same as the 
French Avord pas, as is iilso pace; tliat is, ce pa, 
or, as it ought to be Avritten, is pa; for Avhence 
comes the French A\'ord pas ? Avdiy, from is pa, to 
be sure ; after Avliich the is fell behind, and became 
contracted Avith pa to pas. And Avhence came pa ? 
why from ea pi (the foot) ; after Avhich the ea fell 
behind pi, and both Avords became pa by contrac- 
tion. And Avhence comes in Latin? why, also 
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from pi and the article es^ by which it was pre- 
ceded, thus, es pi (the foot), till es fell, as usual, 
behind, and made, with pi, by conti’action, pes. 
And Avhcnce came pi f from i ip, this ip being the 
first word of all for a foot ; and it implied up, and 
also a foot, which meaning, as well as that of over, 
in, on, &c. it has still in Gi’cek. Then how does it 
happen that the French have now pud for foot, if 
they had once simply pi ? Avliy, Avhen they had pi, 
they put for article before it id, and so said id pi, 
the foot ; after which the id fell behind, and made 
pied, instead cf piid. Thus, while languages Averc 
yet forming, the same people miglit have sevei'al 
Avords for the same thing. In one province, for 
instance, the Avord for foot might be pas, in an- 
other pes, and in another ped, mendy from different 
articles being placed before the same Avord pi, and 
from their coalescing Avith it. 

Fai in faith is the ancient form of this AVord, 
such as Ave find it in Spenser and other old Avritci’s. 
It means Avhen analysed the Great Being, that is, 
God; and as I perceive that its primitive fonn Avas 
foi, it is evident that betAveen faith in English and 
in French, there is no difference. An oath in 
former times was, it Avould appear, an o A, which is 
also another name for the Divinity, as Ave shall see 
hereafter. The word lain had also in the beginning 
a similar meaning, nor does this Avord differ from 
the French Avord hi, or from the Saxon Avord lah, 
they being all three the same Avord. 

It may not be amiss again to remind the reader 
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that the verb to he and the pronoun (by which I 
mean also the article) are but one word. Hence 
the may be often better, or at least as well, under- 
stood, if we translate it by is, when we find it at 
the end of words. Thus strength may be as well 
understood by rendering it strong is, as by the 
strong. And so may we explain 


width — wide is. 
length — long is. 
health — heal is. 
stealth — steal is. 


wealth — weal is. 
sabbatth — sabljat is. 
breath — brea is. 

&(?. &c. 


Though I have not yet shown liow words may be 
traced up to their very birth, yet the reader may 
have seen enough, to put him in the way of making 
important philological discoveries. Thus, has he 
tile word earth to account for, he may discover that 
when he takes from this Avord the, there remains ear, 
which Avas the Avord for earth prior to the Avord 
earth itself. But he may remark that this Avoi’d 
ear ends with an r, Avhich must have beeii er, and 
that it did at one time precede ea, so that the first 
Avord for earth must have been ea ; then men said 
er ea, just as we noAV say the earth. Noav the 
Latin word for earth had a similar origin. It Avas 
at first er ea, this became ear, but was shortened to 
then er took before it the article it, as it er, and 
these two became ter, by coalition and contraction ; 
and then this word ter took before it the article er, 
which again fell behind, making terr; and this took 
before it ea, as ea terr, which also fell behind, and made 
terra. But before ear had become er by contrac- 


A A 
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tion, it left in the language ar; for aro^ the verb, is 
no other than eo ar, “ I go the earth that is, “ I 
labour it and arare is ea ar ire, the earth to (jo ; that 
is, to labour the earth. The ea first fell behind ar, 
and made ara ; and then came ire behind ara, and 
so the three words were contracted to arare. But 
before area had become ara, it was itself employed 
in another sense; that is, as a [)ublic place, &c., 
and so it has remained in Latin. By this means we 
also discover the exact etymology of arabilis : hiii'i 
is composed of ib, il, is, of Avhich the literal 
meaning is, being it is, or it is being, so that the 
meaning of the whole Avord arabilis is this, it is 
being the earth ; that is to say, it is being as the 
earth, that which can be laboured as the earth. 
The Greek word era (earth) has also had the same 
origin: it began Avith ea just as the English word 
earth did; then it took the article er before it, 
making er ea ; and liere the article instead of falling 
behind ea, happened to join Avith it, and in this 
manner erea became by contraction era. 

Thus are not, Avhen seeking the etymology of 
words, to suppose that no Avords are articles or pro- 
nouns but those Avhich grammarians tell us are 
such. It is easy to perceive, after the analysis thus 
made of those several Avords, that in the beginning 
no Avord had more than two letters ; and from 
knowing this, we may, by the assistance of our other 
newly-acquired knowledge, and AAnth more that is 
to follow, trace perhaps all the words in the woxdd 
to their very birth. All the observations I have 
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still to make shall mainly tend to this point ; for I 
know it is a great one, as no other knowledge can 
show us more clearly the history of the human 
mind from its rudest to its most civilised state; 
that is, as to its powers of reasoning and defining. 
Besides the discovery which I have made Avith 
regard to no word in the beginning having more 
tlian two letters, I also discover that no two con- 
sonants ever Avent together. Hence we are not noAV, 
when tracing words up to a single letter, or at 
most to two, to alloAV a consonant to stand without 
a vowel. But when Ave do not trace Avords uj) to a 
single letter, or to two at most ; and that Ave do 
shoAV of hoAV many AVords another AA^ord is (iomposed, 
then it will not be necessary to trace a Avord letter 
by letter, or by two letters at a time ; for if we 
ahvays folloAV this system, Ave shall not, Avhen a 
Avord is composed of several other significant words, 
be able to discover its meaning. An instance or 
tAvo will make this clear : if Ave separate the English 
Avord friend as it ought to be separated, if merely 
composed of several pronouns, it Avould stand thus : 
if-ir-ie-en-idj which offers no meaning. Noav, as 
such an important word must have, like every 
other word, a meaning in itself, Ave are, in order to 
discover that meaning, to suppose it to be composed 
of several significant words; that is, Avords not 
merely articles, but such as offer to the mind an 
image of something. But when the word we want 
to explain is one of old standing, Ave cannot suppose 
it to be made of modern words. 

A A 2 
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Now we see that the Avord friend, when pro- 
nounced slowly, seems to be composed of three 
words, fn en ed ; and in order to find what fri must 
have anciently meant, we are to look for it in some 
other word, and analyse that word Avhen we have 
found it ; that is, divide it into parts. This leads 
us to the Avord friar, or as it is sometimes Avritten, 
and ought always to be Avritten, frier. Every body 
knoAVS that frier and brother Avere anciently the 
same Avord, and that still in French brother and 
frier are frire ; but Ave see at a glance, that before 
this AVord Avas frier it must have been er fri (the 
brother) ; and hence Ave discover that fri meant 
formerly brother. This first part of frierul being 
known, the rest presents little or no difliculty, as 
Ave may, after a moment’s reflection, discover that 
the three Avords are fov fri-in-need (a bro- 
ther in need), Avhich is a happy and beautiful defi- 
Tiition of f riend. Here Ave may remark, that from 
the letter i being already before en, this latter Avord 
could not be so Avell written m, as by doing so avo 
should have the letter i tAvice — friind. This 
orthography has, hoAvever, been adopted by the 
Germans, Avho Avrite this world in Avhich the 

u is no other than the double i, for Avhen Ave put 
tAvo ^’s together, we make the letter u ; and it was, 
I have discovered, as we shall see hereafter, in this 
manner that the first u was ever made. The n in 
need could not be preserved in fnend Avith pro- 
priety, or to any advantage, since it would be then 
written friennd, which Avould make no difference m 
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the sound. As to the eed which remains when the 
71 is omitted, it was not anciently so long ; it could 
have been only <?</, since in Saxon need is nedes, 
■\ehich must have first been es ned (the need). 
Hence’of the three words fri in ned, of which friend 
is composed, there are oidy two letters omitted, an 
n and an e, and their omission is easily accounted 
for. 

But the reader will ask how are we to know that 
d is here a contraction of need, any more than heed. 
or head, or some such word ? Indeed this cannot he 
known but by the sense. Tims were we here to 
adopt heed or head, or any other one of a similar end- 
ing, it would, conjointly with the other tAvo words, 
liave no meaning. But let us choose another word 
ending with d, in order to show that we may always 
easily knoAV when Ave have found the true one. 
Blind is a very interesting Avord. Here Ave must 
remark that ^ has its fullest sound, so that in 
in blind <;an scarcely he the same as in in fri-m- 
need; then in is here sounded as if Avritten eyne, 
anciently the plural of eye. And Avhen avc put 
vowels before h and I, as ib il, and make these tAvo 
Avords precede eyne, Ave shall have ib il eyne, that 
is, be the eyes, for ib was the first Avord for be, 
and il is an ancient article or pronoun implying 
the. Havinff thus found those three AVords in 

O 

blind, we have only to account for d, and discover 
of what AVord it is a contraction ; and this is not 
difficult to find, as the other three Avords lead us 
fo it: this word i^Jiidj so that blind is a con- 

A A 3 
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traction of the four words be il eyne hid, “ be the 
eyes hid,” in modern words : it is the eyes hid, that 
is, “ it is to have the eyes hid which is also a very 
true and happy definition of the word blind. Here 
too we may perceive that the contraction is very 
slight; and when we pronounce rapidly together 
the four words be il eyne hid, it is impossible not to 
produce the sound we hear in blind. Thus we sec 
that be il became bl, eyne became in, and hid be- 
came a single d. After thus seeing how friend and 
blind arc accounted for, the word mind, about the 
meaning of which learned philosophers have written 
so much, offers no difficulty, it being a contraction 
of im-ey e-in-head (it is the eye in the head), than 
which no definition can be more happy. From this 
ancient article im. (the original of the English word 
him), the i has been dropt, which happens very 
frequently with this letter when it begins a word ; 
and the in, from joining with eye, has produced 
mi. Then the i in the word following (in), was 
Avholly lost in this full sound of mi, so that the 
three words became one syllable, and this one syl- 
lable, from its closely and rapidly joining Avith head, 
made still, Avith this word head, but one syllable ; 
yet when we pronounce the word slowly, we see 
distinctly every one of the four words of which it is 
composed: m-i-n-d (the-eye-in-head) im-eye-in-hea^. 

Thus we see that the three words friend, blind, 
and mind, make altogether, in their contracted state, 
but three syllables — a syllable for each word — 
though in their original state they make eleven syl- 
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kbles, each syllabic a word. We may also per- 
ceive that when Ave consider these three words as 
they have been hitherto considered, namely, as 
three sounds that are in themselves wholly void of 
meaning, no reason can be assigned why they might 
not be made to change places with one another. 
Thus — net to instance but one of them — there is 
no reason Avhy a person dear to us, might not be 
called a hlind or a mirul^ as well as a friend., since 
these thi’ce words are, in themselves, utterly void 
of meaning; that is, wlien we consider them as 
they have been hitherto considered. But from the 
view I have just taken of tliehi, nobody can say 
they might, Avith any pi’opriety, be made to change 
places, since the meaning of each of these three 
Avords (for noAv each Avord has its meaning) is 
(separately considered) very different from tliat of 
either of the otlier two. Then Avhen Ave compare 
their present sflate to that in Avhich they have lain 
for so many ages, they are as three dead bodies 
restored to life. My whole design shall henceforth 
be, as I have already said, to put every body in the 
way of thus discovering the meaning of Avords, 
though until the alphabet be knoAvn, tlie various 
meanings Avhich the same AVord may Avith great 
propriety have, cannot be fully shoAvn. Thus the 
word mind makes not only im eye in head, but 
also nnd, and this Avord, Avlien analysed, becomes 
wit. Mind, will be also found to mean God and 
eternal life, which agrees Avith Plato’s idea of it. 

A A 4 
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But an analysis of the Latin Avord spiritus and 
the French Avord esprit^ avlII give a clearer notion 
of Avhat is meant by the same Avord having Avith 
great pi’opriety very different meanings, Spiritm, 
Avhen thus analysed, us-is-ip-ir-it, means, that is 
in the head; for the first AVord for head Avas a 
single t or d ; and this letter meant life^ or 
the divinity as avcU as head. Thus head becomes 
vie-a-d, the life to God ; that is, belonging to God ; 
or if Avritten thus, hed, it means the life d, or the 
being God. Hence teste, now Avritten tete, makes 
also it-is-te (it is the t), and this may mean it is 
the life, ov it is God; Avhich Avill become more in- 
telligible Avhen teste is thus analysed, it-est, that is, 
the heiny, or existence. But the Latin for head, 
caput, literally means die first in life (ic ea ip vit). 
Ill like manner esprit may be variously accounted 
for. When analysed thus, es ip ir it, its literal 
meaning is, it in the head, Avhich may as Avell mean, 
that in the life or the Divinity. When thus analysed, 
es-pere-it, it means it is the Father, for father is, 1 
find, also synonymous Avith God, or eternal life. 
Esprit is also the same as pretre and priest. Thus 
preti'e must have first been etre pere Avhen etre fell 
behind pere, and both Avords Avere shortened to 
pretre. It Avas anciently Avritten prestre (pere- 
estre), but this cannot in any way affect the account 
I have given of it. The word priest is also for 
pm est (father is), and it ought to be written 
preest, Avhich Avould cause no change in the pro- 
nunciation, The word espirit is also the same as 
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pray €7' and prih'e^ for both these words mean, when 
analysed, the being fathe7\ or, more correctly, the 
eternal Fathei' ; for the word implying existence is 
here expressed twice, and it hence implies all ex- 
istence. Thus prayer makes pe/’^-AY-ER, andy)nV>re 
becomes pi’xe-i-'FXE. The words for pi'ayer must 
have been thus made, from our addressing in our 
prayers the Almighty by the name of Father. In- 
deed, the Latin word pater is become synonymous 
with jirayer, as when we say a Pater or a Pater 
Noster. In like manner, do we not hear a priest 
called a father in both English and French, which 
will account for pret7'e being for pere etre, and for 
]>riest being for pere est. The word esprit becomes 
also, when thus analysed, es ip ir it., the same as 
the English word .spirit ; aiid hence the latter is 
only a contraction of the former, as we may plaiidy 
sec by analysing this word .spirit, since it also makes 
es ip ir it, or is ep ir it. The words esprit and 
sjmit mean also (when thus analysed, it is ip i/') it 
is in the air ; that is, it is a being in the air. 

Many other observations might be still made on 
the above words ; but these few will suffice to put 
every body in the way of supplying what I have here 
omitted. Hence, too, we may perceive how several 
words, which are apparently very different, make, 
after all, but one ; and this will account for the 
growth of languages, and show how the words of 
men first became confounded. 

We have seen how those endings of words com- 
mon to Greek, Latin, French, &c., are only articles 
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or pronouns that have fallen behind these words ; 
nor are we to consider them as belonging to one 
language more than to another, though they may 
prevail in one language more than they do in 
another. Thus we see how tlie nominatives sin- 
gular of the five declensions of Latin nouns, as 
rosa for the first ; magistei\ doniinus, &c., for the 
second; soror, corpus, avis, See., for the third; 
manus for the fourth, and dies for the fifth, are to 
be accounted for ; and in order to discover the ori- 
ginal of the other five cases, both singular and 
plural, we are to have recourse to the means by 
which the nominative singular is known. Tims, if 
rosa be no other than ea ros, its genitive rosoe can 
be no other than ce ros; and if it be remarked that 
the pronoun ea has now for its genitive ejus, and 
not ce, this remark avails nothing, since it is 
evident that ce must have also existed; for liow 
does it happen, that in the accusative and ablative 
singular, as well as in all the cases of the plural, 
we have the different variations of ca ? And as to 
the dative of ea {ei), it must in the beginning have 
been the same as ce, both in sound and meaning. 
This observation respecting nouns of the first 
declension "wiU apply to the whole five ; we have 
in the endings of their different cases ancient 
pronouns. 

Thus, instead of the pronouns is, ea, id, with all 
their variations, we may set down (which did an- 
ciently exist) — 
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Norn. U8, ea, um.* Acc. um, amf, um. 

Gen. i, ae, i. Voc. e, ea, uni. 

Dat. eo, 88, eo. AbL eo, ea|, eo. 

And so might we follow the same system through 
the five cases plural : these terminations do as evi- 
dently belong to those words called by gram- 
marians articles and pronouns, as that two and two 
make four. But how are those terminations made to 
have the meaning assigned them? How is it that ea 
(contracted to a in rosa?) means the^ and that ce means 
of the or to the? That ea, which is only one word, 
should mean the, Avhich is only one word, can be 
easily conceived ; but that a?, which is only one 
word, should mean two words, (of the or to the, ge- 
nitive and dative,) is not so easy to conceive. The 
truth is, that (b can be no other than a contraction 
of two words, and these in the beginning must 
have been ea i. And what, the reader will ask, is the 
meaning of ea i ? The grammarian will answer, by 
saying that it means of the; and so may these two 
words be rendered, as to meaning, by of the. But 
Avhat, the close inquirer may ask, is the meaning of 
this word of? By what means did man in the 
beginning form this word ? Various conjectures 
have been made by the learned respecting it ; but 

* Both m and urn tire compound words. TZv, as we shall see here- 
after, is composed of o is^ and um of eu ini^ so that um might be also 
written eum. 

t This is a contraction of ea im. 

J d in the abl. of the first declension is only a contraction of ea. 
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the best philologist of our own days, has rejected 
them all, by supposing this word_^to be a fragment 
“ of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon afara (posteritas) 
et afora {proles)^ and that it is a noun-substantive, 
and means always consequence, offspring, successor, 
follower*,” &c. This etymology is very far from 
being the true one, as we shall see when explaining 
the Greek characters, but not sooner. I may, Iioav- 
ever, here show by what artifice men first made a 
genitive case in Latin, ea i means the and one^ 
it is a plural number ; it is the same as, one^ one ; 
Avith this difference, that the first one has a definite 
meaning, and the second has not; then it is as if 
AA^e were to say the one, and besides this, one more ; 
so that put together both Avords ifitike the one, one. 
We must not forget that, in English, the is a com- 
pound Avord, it he, which means a particidar one, or 
the one, or the thing; and when to these two Avords 
Avas added another Avord (the letter i), by Avhich 
means was formed the word thei or theij, the three 
Avords meant the the the; the it he and i having 
fallen together thus (i)thei; and though the must 
have existed before thei or they, still the latter, 
Avhen formed, prevailed, so that the Avas forgotten, 
until it afterwards AvithdrcAv itself from they. But 
it never lost entirely its plural signification, w^hich 
explains, as I have already shoAvn, its meaning 
before adjectives. Them, in like manner, means 
the the the, it being composed of it he im, which 


* Home Tooke, p. 199. 
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have also fallen together ; and hence is derived the, 
that is, when it lias its objective or accusative sig- 
nification. 

Thus, too, is it in Latin, with regard to ea i. 
Rosa means the rose, rosw means also the rose, and 
besides this, it means otie thing with regard to the 
rose ; hence when we say the rose and one thing, it 
is to the rose we are to look for the one thing ; then 
we are to consider it as being of the rose, that is, 
one part of it, though it may as well mean the rose 
and a rose, since there is nothing in this word as it 
is now written to show that the' one thing is a part 
of the other, and not a Avhole thing independent 
of the other. Hence it is that for the want of this 
distinction, there is no difference between the geni- 
tive singular and the nominative plural, for both 
these cases arc equally in the plural number. 

I am glad to have till now forgotten, that the 
ancient genitive of nouns in the first declension 
was ai ; which confirms my opinion that ce must be 
for eai. 

This simple manner of naming the same thing 
twice, is undoubtedly the most ancient plural form. 
As a further confirmation of what I have thus 
stated respecting the genitive singular and nomina- 
tive plural being both in the same number, I may 
remark, that the other declensions do in the same 
cases go to prove the truth of this statement. The 
genitive singular and nominative plural have 
throughout, without a single exception, when the 
noun is declined regularly, the same number of 
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syllables ; so that the one is not more singular or 
plural than the other. Then they are to be considered 
as differing from one another only in the following 
respect : the seeond one thing referred to in the geni- 
tive singular belongs to the first. Thus i in ros ea i 
(the original of rosce) means one thing, but one 
thing belonging to rosea ; whereas i in the nomina- 
tive plural means one thing wholly separate from 
rosea, that is, it is a rose, and not one thing be- 
longing to a rose. 

When I say that the genitive singular and 
nominative plural of the other declensions, cor- 
respond with this view 1 have taken of the first 
declension, I may be told that this agreement does 
not always exist in the form of the word, thougli 
it does in its length. But I can answ er,that the 
genitive singular and nominative plural agree in 
another respect, and that is in meaning. For what 
difference is there between is in sororis, the genitive 
singular, and es in sorrores, the nominative plural? 
They are both singular pronouns, and like ^ mean 
one thing, or the one thing. This observation will 
also apply to corpoiis, genitive singular, and cor- 
pora, nominative plural ; the a in the latter word 
being for ea, which is the same ea we have already 
seen in rosa. That the reader may the more easily 
conceive how this happens, it may not be amiss 
again to remind him that between the verb to go 
and the verb to be, and all those words called pro- 
nouns, there is not, as to meaning, the least differ- 
ence ; so that each of these words, when single, can 
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mean but one thing. Hence did such forms exist 
a-s corporit and corporim, instead of corporis and 
corpora^ they would be as much in the plural as 
the two latter words, since each of the four words, 

m, is, and m, refers but to a single thing. Here 
the reader may ask me if I mean to assert that 
there is no diffennu^e in English between the two 
words it and ?.s, in such an instance as, “ it is a fine 
day ?” I do. Here it is not more a pronoun than 
is, nor the word is more a verb than it ; and to 
])rove this to be true, we need only examine the 
word c.st, which is composed of is it^ or of es it, that 
is, of the two English words we have just seen, in 
“ it is a fine day;” from which we may see (as est 
means it is) that these two words it is did not al- 
ways occupy the same place with regard to each other 
which they no^v do ; and that is was the pronoun 
and it the verb. The truth of this observation 
becomes palpably evident when Ave remark, that the 
third person singular of eo (which nobody can any 
longer doubt to be the same as the verb to be) 
makes it and not is. 

Now the genitive plural has, throughout the 
five declensions, more pronouns in its c(Hnposition 
than the genitive singular, or the nominative plural ; 
and it ought to be so, since the meaning is, “ some 
part of several things.” Hence it is necessary that 
this case should mean as much as the nominative 
plural means, that is, that it should mean several 
things, and have, moreover, in itself the meaning 
of 

some. Hence rosarum is composed of the follow- 
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ing pronouns besides the word tor rose: — ea-er-utu 
We may add that um is a compound, that is, eo im ; 
and as dominus was first us domin (the Lord), 
hence dominus has also in its genitive plural, besides 
domin, the pronouns eo, er, um ; for dominorum is 
a contraction of domineoerum ; that is, without 
considering domin. And as corpus is the same as 
us corp (the body), corporum is also for corp-eo-er- 
um; in which we still see that the genitive plural 
is more than the nominative plural, since the latter 
is only corpora,, that is, corp-eo-er-ea ; for the im 
Ave must not forget is equal to cu im, 

Manus and manuum, dies and dierum, offer also 
a difference in favour of the genitive plural, since 
manus (for us man') contains in the nominative 
])lural but man-eu-is ; whilst in the genitive, it has 
man-eu-eu-im. 

And dies {es di) is in the nominative plural but 
di-es, Avhilst in the genitive it is, when Ave count 
the um in full, di-er-eu-im (^dierum). 

Now our Avord .^ome is no other than um in 
Latin, since when analysed it makes is eo im ; and 
as for the sound it might as Avell be Avritten sum ; 
but it is more correct to Avrite it as we do, except 
that the m should not be followed by an e. Hence 
the AVord .some, which is composed of three pronouns 
each implying one thing, or, the one, one, one, 
means several things, or several parts of several 
things ; oi-, in its collective sense, but one single 
part of one thing, or of several things. 

But the termination um in the accusative sin- 
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gular of nouns of the second and fourth declension 
is to be considered in its singular collective sense 
only ; thus Dominum means the Lord, and manurn, 
the hand. Nor is the accusative to be considered 
throughout the five declensions as differing in num- 
ber from its nominative, either in the singular or 
the plural. The same may be said of the vocative ; 
but it is not so with regard to the dative and abla- 
tive in both numbers. These two cases have ever 
in them, as to meaning, a pronoun moi’e than their 
nominatives ; and if they have not always this ad- 
ditional pronoun in their form, this arises from its 
having been such a pronoun as could from its feeble 
sound be easily dropt. The first form the dative 
ever had in Latin must, I have not the least doubt, 
have been similar in form to the translation given 
of it in modern languages. Thus, instead of rosoe 
men said ea i ros (that the rose), and ea i then 
coalesced and feU behind, making rom. Thus also 
have datives been formed in French. The word 
canaille, for instance, is composed of a dative and a 
noun added together, which must have happened 
in the following manner: — Men first said a il can 
(a le chien, au chien), then a il became ail, and ail, 
from its having preceded can, fell behind it, making 
canail, which is the same in sound as canaille. But 
this word has not, however, a word more than it 
ought to have. The le which it has more than 
canail is the article le which went before ca^iail, 
thus, le canail, and then fell behind it, and so 
canail-le became canaille; and hence it is now, on 
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account of its feminine form, classed with feminine 
nouns, though it must in the beginning have been 
masculine. 

I have not remarked to the reader that the Latins 
must have said is can before they said canis, just 
as they must have said is pan before pants ; and 
that, consequently, can must have been “ for dog.” 
And why have I not made this remark ? Because I 
have already put every body in the way of satisfying 
himself that all such terminations can be no otlier 
than these words called by grammarians articles 
and pronouns, and that we may thus see the Latin 
language wliile it was yet in a very rude state : 
since any body may now, by adhering to the method 
I have thus far shown, set down, in the short space 
of an hour, a multitude of such old Latin words as is 
pan, is can, is mon, tis Christ, er lib, &c. And such 
was the language of Virgil and Horace before these 
Avords became panis, canis, mens*, Christus, and 
liber. 


* This is the original of monster in English, of monstre in French, 
and monstnm in Latin. Then the literal meaning of these words is : 
monster.^ it is to he a mountain; ester literally means “ it is the thing,” and 
of course these two words first preceded mow, thus, est er mon (it is 
the thing mountain). Monstre is for moil estre^ this estre being the 
infinitive kre^ and the same as est re (it is the thing). Monstrum 
is more modern in its form than either the English word monster, or 
the French word monstre, since it has in its composition the pronoun 
um, besides what these two words have. Then the Latins had monstre 
or monster before they had monstrum ; and they must have said um 
monstre or um monster just as the French say now le monstre. And 
when um fell behind monstre, and they forgot that such a word had 
ever preceded it, they would have still put another article before it ; 
and when that fell behind, put still another, and so continue until 
this single word might cover a page, had not men most fortunately 
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Thus W6 may discover all the French words 
formed from datives. The a or the ea, from their 
preceding il or le or Id, coalesced with them, so as 
to make ail or al. Thus, central is from al centre ; 
royal, from al roy ; loyal, from al loy ; moral, from 
al mor* ; machinal, from al machin ; nasal, from al 
nas {'US nos must have preceded 7ias us ) ; papal, 
from al pape ; oriental, from al orient-, principal, 
ivomal principe; and alors, from a/ or is (a I’heure). 
Oris is for heure or for hora in Latin. This word 
alors is erroneously supposed to be derived from 
illam horam, whence, it is said', the Italians have 
also taken alloi'a. But here is the manner in which 

begun to write, by which means a stop was put to this power of 
lengthening words, since the language then became settled. From 
this we learn that it was a mountain which first gave men the idea of 
a monster ; but when we see in dictionaries that ynonster is derived 
from monstrum in Latin, or from monstrc in French, what are we 
the wiser for such information ? that is, what clearer idea have we of 
the word monster than we had before ? All we learn by such inform- 
ation is this : that in other languages besides English, there is a word 
for monster. It may be observed that we are told what this word in 
those other languages is ; but this adds nothing to our idea of the 
word monster^ since in those other languages the meaning which this 
word carries in itself, as its own definition, is not shown any more than 
in English. 

* Mores must, the reader is now aware, be no other than es mor 
(les moers), and we thus perceive that moralis and centrales, which lite- 
rally mean “ the moral,” the central or moral is, “ central is,” have been 
formed as French datives, but their form is more modern, since they 
have the article is more than the French words. And by this we also 
learn, that, when moral and central were formed, the article es had not 
yet fallen behind mor, nor the um in centrum behind centre ; hence 
naoral and central must be words of great antiquity; and these French 
words are not as it is believed derived from moralis and centrales, 
but they are the same words which the Latins must have had previous 
to their having either mores or centrum, as these two words do now 
appear ; that is, mores and centrum instead of es mor and um centre, 

B B 2 
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I account for alors, allora^ and Aom, as well as for the 
Greek word m^a. The first word for an hour was 
an 0. This o took er before it thus, er o (the 
hour) ; then er fell behind (?, and thus was formed 
or by contraction. Then this or took is before it 
thus : u or (the hour), and is fell behind and made 
or is, which became contracted to ors. And when 
the word for hour had this form, it took al before 
it; and from these two words having fallen to- 
gether, was formed the French word alors, meaning 
d Vheure. The Latins formed the word for hour in 
the same manner, having first o, and then or. But 
when they had or, they put ea before it, instead of 
is; and from ea falling behind or and losing the 
e, ora was formed, which was also the Greek and 
Italian form. But the Jjatins did not stop here : 
they put i before ora, which made i ora (tlie 
hour), for i is also an old article. But i went over 
to ora and made iora ; and iora took again another 
i before it, i iora (the hour) ; so tliat the word for 
hour became iiora, from tliis second i approaching 
the first ; and now that these two i's might be taken 
but for one Avord, men drew a bar between them, 
thus, i-i; and in this manner was formed the first 
H ever made. Then as the two letters i i are here 
for one word (an article), it follows that H has a 
similar meaning. Here too the attentive reader may 
discover — that is, before coming to the Greek al- 
phabet — that, as another letter has been formed 
from the juncture of i i, it must folloAV that H is 
the same as that other letter. 
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We shall see, when I show the first name the sun 
had, what led men to call an hour an 0. 

Thus we see how greatly philologists have been 
in error by supposing that alors and allora are 
derived from illavi horarn. How is it possible that 
such, a word as alons could be derived from illam 
horam? In the latter form Ave have two ?/i’s, 
though not even a single m in alors ; and what is 
there in illa^n horarn that could have led to the 
s in alors'? Here the reader may ask hoAV it 
happens that the French have not now ors or oris 
for hour instead of heure? I have already told 
Avhy, when I observed that tJie* same thing might 
have several names, even in the same country; 
since in one province men miglit put one article 
before a word Avhich, in another province, might 
receive a very diff'ei*ent article ; thus we have seen 
that is or, and ea or, have been employed to name 
“ the hour.” The French word for hour, now in 
use, began as the othe^’ words for hour did, which 
we have just seen. But or took before it the 
article eu, so that the word became euor, and this 
by contraction eur, Avhich took afterAvards the 
article i twice, so that a h Avas formed as above. 

A few more instances of such terminations as 
have been made from datives having fallen behind 
the words they went before, Avill suffice to remove 
all doubt on this matter. Thus bestiAi., legAi^, and 
reyxh, must have first been al beste, al leg, al reg ; 
and afterwards from the al having fallen behind, 
they became hesti-‘d\., leg-^, reg-vH ; and then from 
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both words having coalesced, the present forms, 
bestial, legal, and regal, came into being. 

The two words legal and regal seem to olFer some 
difficulty ; but, in order to account for them, we 
have only, by adhering to our system, to show the 
forms which must have preceded those of lex and 
rex; and from the conviction that these words 
must end with an article, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover that lex and rex arc contractions of leg is and 
reg is. Then men said is leg and is reg, before they 
said lex and rex. Hence the genitives of lex and 
rex (legis and regis) are more conformable to their 
nominatives than they appear to be ; and regina is, 
we noAv perceive, no other than ina reg {ima reg), 
that is, a female king ; and the French word reine 
(anciently roine) is, we also discover, the contrac- 
tion of roi tine (the u alone being omitted). It 
was, of course, at first une roi, until the une fell 
behind roi. 

Any body may now trace all the words in French 
formed from datives ; but I must not forget to give 
a few instances of those ending in au. This word 
must have first been ea eu, or deu {a being the con- 
traction of ea). I need scarcely remind the reader 
that this eu (the pretended participle past of avoir) 
has been already fully explained, and proof has 
been given that it is one of those words called pro- 
nouns. Then ea eu means to that, just as d il or 
a le does. 

Lionceau {lion ce au), that is, ce au lion, “ this to 
the lion;” louveteau (louve it au), that is, it au 
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louve ; the word it is the same as ce or il ; drapeau 
(drap eau, au drap) ; renavdeau (au renard), that 
is, “ belonging to the fox.” Flambeau (Jlame-be-auj 
be au flame {litre a la flame). Perdreau {au pjer 
dri, for a laperdrix). 

But care must be taken not to confound all 
words in au or eati ■with datives. Thus crapaud., 
which is for cra-ip-eau-id, and bourreau, which is for 
he-bu-reo, cannot be said to belong to the above 
class. But Avhat, the reader will inquire, is the 
meaning of era-ip-eau-id and be-ou-reo? The 
former means the croak in the water., and the latter 
he where criminal ; or, Avhen weu’ecollect that u and 
V, and consequently fl are often used indifferently, 
it may also be (but this will cause no change in the 
sense), he of criminal, that is, the being belonging to 
the criminal. We shall see, when we know how 
the letter a has been formed, that era in era ip eau 
must have first been cro i, which means the croak. 
If the present orthography of the English word 
croak be correct, this word must have first been 
ea cro, whicli, from the ea having fallen behind, 
became croa. Then this form must have taken ic 
before it ; thus, ic croa, and in consequence of ic 
having also fallen behind cro-a-tc, written croak, 
has been formed. Croasser in French, crocitus in 
Latin, and xpeuygog in Greek, may, by an analysis of 
them, be all traced to the same sound. The id at 
the end of crapaud must have first gone before era- 
pau, thus id era ip eau, — the croak in the water. 
The single p in this word is for ip, which means in, 
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up, on, over, &c. This ip is supposed to be solely 
.Greek, but it does not belong more to this language 
than it does to Latin, French, and English. 

The ablative is to be accounted for after the 
same manner I have accounted for the dative ; 
for these two make in reality but one case. Let 
us now see what light this knowledge of Latin 
cases will throw upon the two classes of pronouns, 
mine, thine, ours, yours, theirs, &c., and my, thy, our, 
your, their, &c. &c. ; but, above all, let us hence en- 
deavour to discover how the plural number in En- 
glish and several other languages has been formed 
by an s. 

The reader may remember that I have already 
fully accounted for the meaning of the class of pro- 
nouns mine, thine, ours, &c., which had been wholly 
unknown ; but there is another great difficulty con- 
nected wth them, for which I did not then account 
— I allude to their endings. Thus nobody has been 
ever able to tell us why ours, yours, theirs, and hers 
end as they do ; that is, with an rs ; Avhilst the 
other pronouns, our, your, their, and her, do not end 
so. For a long time the learned were of opinion 
that the former class should have an apostrophe 
before the s, thus (our’s) ; but this Dr. Johnson 
has suppressed, and we now very seldom see these 
Avords written so. As the class our, your, &c., have 
always the name of the thing to which they refer 
following them, as our book, your book, &c., we 
can, by means of our newly-acquired knowledge, at 
once perceive that the final r is for er, and that 
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“ your book” means “ you the book” (you er book) ; 
that is, “ to you the book,” er being a pronoun or 
article, like the ; and in “ the book is youra,” the rs 
is, of course, a contraction of er es, or er is : and 
what do these two words mean? why the thing, 
the thing, or in one word, the things ;■ for er is, or 
as it may be written, er es, becomes, when con- 
tracted, res; that is, the thing, the thing. Then 
“ yours” is for you res ; that is, you the things, or 
you the thing, the thing. Hence in “ your books” 
we have also er es, but they are separated from 
each other by the word booh, thus, you er (book) 
es (your book.s ). Now this is uncommonly curious, 
because it has been hitherto utterly unknown how 
it was that men did, in the , beginning, form a 
plural by means of an s. But I should not al- 
lude thus to this plural sign more than to any 
other, since hitherto nobody could discover how 
the idea of plurality was first named, no matter 
in what language. We see that the es in “ you er 
hook es ” occupies the place of the word book : 
for it is one of those words called pionouns, and 
if we had it not in this instance, nor any other 
pronoun as a substitute for it, we should, i)i order 
to have a plural, be obliged to name the book 
twice, and to say, “ yotier book book," that is, 
you the hook book, meaning “ to you the book book,” 
instead of you er book es, which has been contracted 
to your books. How natural and simple all this 
appears ! If there be a reader who cannot clearly 
understand all my remarks that refer to the 
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manner in which a plural number has been made 
in Latin, he wiU surely understand this ; for it falls 
within the reach of every capacity, and it must 
serve to show how the plural number was first 
formed in all the languages in the world. Men 
must have either repeated the noun several times, 
or only once, and then (to avoid its repetition) 
a pronoun with it. Thus, for instance, instead 
of saying hooks, they must have said hook book, 
or book es; and when it was of a pronoun 
they had to indicate the plural, they either 
repeated the same pronoun several times, or, in 
order to avoid its repetition, they repeated with 
it either another pronoun, or other pronouns of 
similar meaning. Thus the word ye in English I 
believe to have been in the beginning i i i, that is, 
the i thrice repeated, in order to distinguish it from 
a dual number, which must have been you. This 
we can the more easily conceive, when we recollect 
that y is for a long i, or a double ^, to which, if wc 
add i, we shall have yi now written ye. The truth 
of this observation wiU become more evident when 
I show how letters were first formed. In the Latin 
pronoun is we have but one pronoun, because it is 
a singular, but in its plural we have i i, that is, 
one, one. And hence we may be sure that when- 
ever we see a plural indicated by a single letter 
(such as i) without its being added to another sin- 
gular pronoun, it could not have been so in the be- 
ginning ; and we are to conclude that there were 
then two e’s, of which one has been lost. And 
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this, too, we can easily conceive, when we remark, 
that of all letters the i is, on account of its short 
sound, the most easily omitted. 

It may be now asked if the apostrophe ought to 
be preserved before the letter s in the pronouns 
ours, yours, theirs, &c. ; my answer is, that it ought 
(were we consistent with ourselves) ever to pre- 
cede s, in not only these pronouns, but every place 
where the s indicates a plural number, provided the 
plural number be not expressed by the pronoun es 
in full ; that is, as we see it in such terminations 
as ch, sh, w, 0, ss (churches, fishes, boxes, cargoes, 
witnesses*). For as, on other’ occasions, we ever 
put an apostrophe before s when a vowel is 
omitted (that is, when we are aware of the 
omission), why should Ave not do so on this occa- 
sion? Thus, as nobody writes hes for he's (that is, 
he is), why should we Avrite yours instead of your's, 
since the latter is for youres, just as ’s is for ^s in 
he's'? And since the Avord books is for bookes, why 
should we, if we were consistent with ourselves, 
write it otherAvise than hook's ? But as Ave are now 
gone too far in our ignorance to Avi'ite plural nouns 
thus with an apostrophe, we should not write the 
pronouns ours, yours, &c. otherwise than Dr. John- 
son has done ; for no reason can be shown, Avhy 

* It will appear tlie more extraordinary that the etymology of the 
plural sign (when an s) has not been hitherto known, if wc remark 
that in all such instances as these we have in the most visible 
manner the pronoun es ; that is, without any contraction or disguise 
whatever. 
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they should, any more than other Avords in the 
language, be allowed this distinction. 

It is now by no means difficult to account for the 
formation of the other pronouns ending with rs. 
Thus as I have done with yours, Ave may do with 
ou7‘s, that is, take away the rs and this leaves ou, 
an ancient dative implying “ to us.” Ou, Avhen 
bearing this meaning, is to be analysed thus, 
oi-i, which, when we recollect that oi is equal to 
V V or Av, Avill, Ave may perceive, make wi or we. 
Indeed us itself becomes, when analysed, vi-is, 
which must have first been is vi, in which we have 
also two singulars, each meaning existence. 

When in like manner we take rs from hei's, avo 
shall have only he ; by which we see that this Avord 
hers, though noAV feminine, is formed by means of a 
masculine AVord ; hence the word she must be a 
modern AVord compared to hers, since, had it existed 
Avhen this latter word Avas fonned, the possessive 
case would have been made from it. 

Then how, it will be asked, did men at the distant 
epoch to Avhich the formation of this word hers 
belongs, mark the feminine gender if they had no 
word ^ov she? They did this very easily. The word 
he, Avhen it referred to a woman, must have been 
always preceded by a certain pronoun, by which 
means no mistake could happen ; and this pronoun 
must have been is or es. Then is he meant the he, 
but the female he ; and how, it Avill be asked, do I 
know that he was preceded by is more than by any 
other pronoun? From my remarking that no two 
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words except is he could lead to the formation of 
the word sAe, in which we have the two words is he 
with the exception of the i before s, which, on 
account of its trivial sound in this place, has been 
dropt. And how was the masculine possessive 
(his) formed ; and why does it not end with /’.s- 
like hers, ours, &c. ? It was formed in precisely the 
same manner as the other pronouns, by the addi- 
tion of a compound word, such as eis (es is), which 
is equal in meaning to res (er es) to he, thus, he 
eis, which two words have been contracted to his. 
The pronoun possessive theirs is also formed after 
the same manner. To thei (for they) was added 
res, and then contracted, as above, to rs. 

And whence come mine and thine? From my ein 
and thy ein. Ein is an ancient form for one, and it 
still means one * ; and yet my ein, &c. does not mean 
(as we understand these words) my one, but me 
one one ; that is, to me one one ; which is equal to 
to me all, that is, all to me, all which I have, my 
whole froperty. This happens from my being al- 
ready a contraction of me i, that is, 07ie to me, or, 
more literally, me one ; and, from me and i having 
approached each other, mei has been fonned, which 
might be written so, such being its exact original 


’ * If we analyse ein thus ei-in (one one) we shall give it its primitive 

meaning, and this will be all things or owin, this latter word making 
also when analysed oi-in (one one). But when ein means only one we 
give to one of its parts the meaning of the^ which names with the other 
part but a single idea. This accounts for ain or ein being still used in 
old language for oum» 
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form ; but from me having been written mi (and 
such is its genuine orthography), and from the other 
i being added to this first both have been written 
as a long or as double that is, as a y ; and 
hence we have viy instead of mei. Then what dif- 
ference is there between my in English and mei in 
Latin ? None whatever ; they have been made in 
precisely the same manner, and have precisely the 
same meaning. But how does it happen that when 
the word one was added to my, both words meant 
my all, or all belonging to me, instead of my one f 
because mei or my means already my one, or one to 
me ; so that when to this, one was again added, it 
was done for the purpose of raising the first one to 
the highest degree ; hence me one one is similar to 
the word yours, which also means you one one {you 
er es, or, you the one one.) The one one in mine, is 
as much a plural as the er es in the word yours, 
since there are in both words two singulars. The 
reader will say that I make no difference as to 
meaning between one one and the thing the thing, 
and this is very true ; for one one means “one 
thing one thing ; ” and er es cannot mean any 
more. As to one being indefinite, and the one defi- 
nite, this has nothing to do with the quantity indi- 
cated by the repetition of a singular, Avhich, as we 
have now clearly seen, was the first method ever 
practised for composing a plural number. 

Such are the words called possessive pronouns : 
they have, in all languages, both as to form and 
exact meaning, been hitherto utterly unknown ; 
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but in these respects they have not differed from 
other words. Though I have said enough about 
them to put every body in the way of explaining 
them in other languages, still I cannot forbear al- 
luding to them in French ; and for this reason, that 
Frenchmen, who are certainly the best gramma- 
rians in the world, believe that they do thoroughly 
understand their possessive pronouns. But as I 
have taken the liberty of differing from them with 
regard to their pretended participle past, and se- 
veral othei* interesting points, I must take the 
liberty of differing from them also with regard to 
the formation of their pronouns mon, ton, son; le 
mien, le tien, le sien ; notre, votre, 8cc. 

On means one ; and it is not, as the learned be- 
lieve, a contraction of honime, no more than it is a 
contraction of cheval. It was first a single o, which 
took before it the pronoun mi, thus (en o), and this 
meant the one; en afterwards fell behind o, thus, 
oen, and these two words became by contraction on 
instead of oen. The supposed preposition on is the 
same word, it being a contraction of upon. The 
latter word was thus formed : it was first ip, just 
as it is still in Greek ; and then it meant the top 
as well as up ; hence it took the article i before it, 
thus, i ip, the top or the above, and by the two 
words falling together thus. Up, the word up was 
formed. Then this up, which still meant the top, 
or the above, took on {the one, or a one) before it, 
thus, on up, that is, the top or the above. Then on 
fell behind tip, and from its joining with it, the 
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word upon was formed, it being now frequently con- 
tracted to on. 

The word on, meaning one, or the one, which is 
to be found in all the languages in the world, either 
standing apart by itself, or making a part of other 
words, has been thus formed, as I have shown. 
But how could such a wonderful coincidence 
happen ? From two objects, the sun and the moon, 
which are known to all people, having contributed 
to its formation. Thus, sol, hma, soleil, lune, sun, 
and moon, give me, when analysed, the same mean- 
ing, which is, the one. 

But how, it will be asked, could different nations 
have the same word for meaning one f This arises 
from the exclamation 0 ! being common to all 
people, just as the cry of an animal, and the note 
of a bird, are common to all animals and to all 
birds of the same kind. While a child is still in 
its mother’s arms, the first name that it gives to 
the sun or the moon is O! and thus it has been 
over the whole world ; so that, with every people 
whose language has preserved the first names given 
to the sun and the moon, it will be found, on 
analysing them, that they all began with 0 ! And 
if they have not an n joined to this 0 / it arises 
from another article than en having preceded o. 
Sol has been thus formed: il o (the o), meaning 
the sun, or the one ; then il fell behind o, thus, oil, 
and both words were contracted to ol, and still 
meant the sun, or the one. After this ol took the 
article is before it, thus, is ol (the sun, or the one), 
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and from these two words coming together, and 
from the ^ in is being dropt, the word sol was 
formed, and it still meant the sun, or the one. It 
was from sol, thus meaning one, that it must have 
also meant alone, and not only whilst bearing 
this latter form, but also whilst it was o and ol ; 
and this observation will apply to the sun and 
the moon of all languages throughout their different 
forms ; and in this manner sole and solitude, &c. in 
English, as well as the corresponding words of other 
languages, have been formed, llie only difference 
between sol and sim is that the latter (which 
ought to be written son) began by taking the ar- 
ticle en before it instead of il, as en o (the o ) ; 
then $71 fell behind o and made oen, which is tlie 
original of one. Then oen became contracted to 
on, and, whilst in this state, it took the article is 
before it, thus: is on {the sun or the one), and 
from both these words coming together, son (now 
written sun) has been formed ; the i in is having 
been lost on account of its short sound. Moon began 
in a similar manner: e/i o {the o, the one); then it 
became oen, and afterwards, from its taking the ar- 
ticle im before it, as im oen {the moon, the one), 
and from this article approaching oe7i and losing 
the i, moen (or moon, as it is now erroneously 
written) has been formed. It is scarcely necessary 
to analyse luna, and lune ; they are both for el una 
and el une (in modern French, rune); and they 
began also with an o, thus, en o, which, after the 
manner already shown, became oen (written un) ; 
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then un took ea before it, as ea un ; which, from ea 
falling behind, made una, the moon, the one god- 
dess ; for ea was also the first word for goddess, as 
I find on analysing dea {id ea). The only differ- 
ence between luna and lune is, that the latter has 
either dropt the a, or, that when it bore the form 
of un, it took the article el before it, and that it 
has been written lune instead of lun, in oi’der to 
give it the feminine gender. When the Frencli 
word for sun (soleil) was formed as far as sol, 
which happened just as it did in Latin, it was 
written sole instead of sol, and it then took the ar- 
ticle il before it, thus, il sole (as it is in Itahan), 
and then from il falling behind sole, soleil was 
formed. 

The first word for sun in Greek was also an O, 
though it be now written rjToof. This o took the 
article is before it, as is o {the o); then is fell be- 
hind 0, and both words became os {the sun, the 
one, &c.). The article ^ went then before os, mak- 
ing, by its joining with it, ios ; and this again took 
the article el (vjX) before it, thus : el ios, from both 
of which falling together, np^tog has been formed. 
Though the two names now used in Greek for the 
moon {(TsXi^vrj and javjvij) have not an o in them, 
still they have its meaning : thus literally 

implies, in the old tongue in which it was first 
named, is the one being, that is, it is the one being, 
or it the one being; and means one being. 
Even the long Siberian word for sun, solontze, 
began with a single o, as we may perceive from 
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its two first syllables, sol-on^ which mean the sole 
one, or the lone one ; and if we add to these the 
meaning of tze, (it-ize, that is, it is,) we shall have 
for the whole word, the lone one it is, or the sole 
one it is. All these detailed accounts of the sun 
and the moon, show clearly whence we have taken 
the word on ; they confirm also what I have already 
said, namely, that men did not name the sun sol 
after the word solus, but that the word solus must 
have been formed from ,sol, and the article us ; as, 
us sol, soltis. 

There is, however, another object, as I have ob- 
served, by which man must in the beginning have 
also named one, and that is, one of his fingers ; and 
hence must have come both the letter i in the alpha- 
bet and the figui’e one (1). Tlien men must have 
also said en i (the one), as well as en o ; and as 
from the en falling behind o, the word on in French 
has been formed, in like manner from the word en 
falling behind i, when men said en i, (that is, the 
one,) the word ien was formed, and ien must have 
also meant one^ just as on did. Then mon is me 
on, {moi un), that is, one to me; ton is te on (toi 
un), that is, one to thee; and son is se on, (soi 
un, un h soi), that is, one to one's self; and mien is 
me ien {moi un), that is, one to me ; tien, te ien {toi 
un), that is, one to thee; and sien, se ien, {soi 
un, un a soi,) that is, one to one's self. But French- 
men will say that they have no such words in 
their language as on and ien implying one, but I 
^eg their pardon ; they have still both these words, 

cc 2 
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and they do, though it is unknown to themselves I 
allow, use them very frequently, just as the Latins 
did, unknown to themselves and every body else, 
make use of articles all their lives. I beg to set 
down here a few instances of those ancient French 
articles. I shall show them in such words as do 
still exist, or may be easily supposed to have existed 
at no very distant period, to the end that no doubt 
may remain on any body^s mind as to the words on 
and ien being genuine articles or pronouns (allow- 
ing as I do, for the sake of being understood, that 
these two classes of words exist). On and ien refer 
to persons as well as to things, and are both definite 
and indefinite. 

As the epoch when these words were in use is 
very distant, tliey will of course be seldom found to 
correspond in gender with their present forms. 


garijow — on gars. 

— on llmace. 

nourriss(?w — on nourris {un 
nourri, un enfant nourri). 
jupow — on jupe {une jupe). 
boiss<?w — on bois (une bois- 
son). 

crouton — on croute (une 
croute). 

marmiton — on marmite (^une 
personne h la marmite). 


patron — on patre.* 
gla<^on — on glace, 
chaton — on chat, 
caisson — on caisse. 
jeton — on jet. 
peloton — on pelot. 
pieton — on piet (un ^ pie), 
baron ^ — on bar.f 
forgeron — on forger (a for- 
ger, a smith), 
carton — on cart. 


♦ Patre is for pa-etre that is, papa etre ; for pa is in pater the word 
for father, the ter being a compound pronoun (it er) equal in meaning 
to kre in French. Hence patron means one that is a father, 
t Here h is for v ox w; and on bar is consequently for on var or on 
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saucissow — on sauoisse. 
chauSow — on chaus. 

— on mel* {unc pom- 
me). 

papillow — on papille. 
tourbill<?w — on tourbclle. 
poel^?7z — on poel {line poele). 
bouillc^w — on bouille. 


sabbw — on sable, 
dictow — on diet. 
moucherc>w — on mouche. 
pin^ow — on plnce. 
medailbw — on medaille. 
pilow — on pile {une j)ile). 


Nor does the article on want the feminine form, as 
we may perceive from such nouns as haronne^ fri- 


f 07 ine^ patronne^ &c. &c. 
stances of nouns in ien : - 

cpicurzVw — ien epicure, 
gard/cw — ien garde, 
grammairzew — ten grammair. 
Ind/cw — ien Ind. 
logic/cw ■ ■ ien logic. 

LuthenVw — ien Lutlicre. 


The following arc in- 

rnwgicien — ien magic. 
inusic 2 >w — ien music. 
Paris/cw — ien Paris, 
paroiss/cri — ien paroisse. 
vien] — ien re {nne chose). 
cll^W^ J — ien ic. 


war; that is, “ one to the war,” “belonging to the war and hence haron 
is another word for warrior ; and such was this degree of nobility in 
ancient times. Barbacan (a watch-tower) is also for war-beacon ; and 
barrack means, when analysed, a ivar-house^ but which cannot be yet 
shown, as the observations to which the analysis of this word must 
give rise are too many and important to find room here. 

* Mel must have been an ancient word for apple, since in Greek it 
is gT^Xov, which must have been or 
t Hence this word was not in the beginning negative; and this 
much I perceive is known to the learned, since they find it in ancient 
French writers used affirmatively. But their knowledge respecting 
this word goes no farther. As to its etymology they know nothing, 
though they assert with great confidence that its original is rem. The 
accusative case of res has been chosen from the similarity between the 
letters n and m. But rem must have strangely changed to become 
t (For note, see next page.) 

c c 3 
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Now what difference is there between the par- 
ticiple present of ire (tens) and this article ienf 
None whatever as to meaning; and as to form, 


rien. Now if the learned had not found this word in ancient writers 
\ised affirmatively, could they have ever supposed that it had not 
always a negative signification ? Never. And they would no doubt, 
notwithstanding the purity of the system by which I am guided, and 
the multitude of palpable proofs I have brought forward in its favour, 
boldly assert that a word now so evidently negative as nen, could 
have never been affirmative. 

I The word chien becomes when analysed (and the explanation of the 
alphabet will show how this happens) ic iv ien ; or, as ien can be 
reduced to iv^ we may say it is equal to ic-iu-iv. No matter which of 
these two forms we adopt, the analysis of chien will be still the same, 
since both are expressive of haste. Ic iv ien means the thing come or 
go^ or, life life. Thus if we contract iv ien to one word, we have vieri^ 
so that ic vien will mean the come ; and this word is we know expressive 
of haste, since veriir^ as we have seen in the account given of oient^ 
means the wind (ir ven). In like manner ic iv iv may mean the life 
life.) which we know from the repetition of life must imply quickness. 
And hence it is that iv iv become when contracted, vive., that is, he 
alive. Now when we contract iv-ien to vien., if we give to ic its 
primitive meaning, which is that of here^ we shall, by allowing that 
vien in the beginning went before ic, have for the meaning of both 
words, come here (vien ic). Hence it is we still hear a dog called upon 
in English by Here ! here ! and in French by the word Ici with the 
dog’s name attached to it. The English word dog is also, when 
analysed, expressive of haste, since it makes id eo ge or id^-gCy which 
implies the thing go or the go^ go. When we recollect that canis^ the 
Latin for dog^ must have first been is can (the dog) we may also 
discover by the analysis of can (ic an) that this word is also, like chien 
and dog, expressive of haste. For we know that an is equal to one, 
and consequently to life or haste. Hence in English we say on on, for 
go go; yet ow ow is no other than one one. Besides, aw was in the 
beginning o in or o en, which is also equal to o iv, or life life, or the 
sun, as we have already partly seen, and as we shall see still more 
fully hereafter. The Greek names for dog (kvu)v and kwos, no matter 
which we take) have also a similar meaning. Kvu)v is for ik-iv-on, 
from which word kvpoc does not differ, but by its having an article 
(oc) more, which neither adds to, nor takes from its meaning, this 
being as in Latin, French, and English, the life life, ik-iven-os, which 
was first os-ik-iv~en. Now when we divide the word chien thus, ch-ien^ 
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there is only the last letter in iens, which is a con- 
traction of isj another article that must have first 
preceded ien, and that afterwards fell behind it, 
making iens instead of ienis. 

If it should be remarked, as rather singular, that 
men should at any time have made use of such a 
fonn as ien graniviaire^ ien Tnde, (of which the literal 
meaning is, ^me j)ersonne gramnum'e, une personne 
Tttde,) instead of tmt; personne a la granimah'e, une 
personne a I’Inde, wc should observe from what 
we have already seen, that there is in this case a 
very slight ellipsis, and such as we find connected 
with the two words your hook, ' of which the literal 
meaning also is, you the book (you-er-book), the 
word to being understood before you, thus, to you 
the book, that is, “belonging to you the book.” Hence 
une personne grnmmaire, and une personne Inde, are 
for une personne a la grammaire, une personne a 
VInde ; that is, a person belonging to grammar, a 
person belonging to the Indies, or, of the Indies. 
An analysis of sucli words as English, Irish, Scotish, 
Welsh, blackish, whitish, &c. contains similar in- 
stances of such an ellipsis. Thus : — 


and analyse these two parts thus, ic iv — ^ iv^ each part stands in oppo- 
sition to the other ; hence ic iv means the life^ and so does i iv. Then 
ien in chien like ien in must have also gone first ; but when this 
happened we are to believe ck to have had its primitive form of ic iv* 
But what reason, it may be asked, have we to suppose that ien served 
once in this instance, as one of those words called articles ? From our 
knowing that before words had received their present settled state, no 
two of them were ever thus situated, without the one falling behind 
the other. 


c c 4 
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English is for Engle (Angle) is he. 

Irish Ir is he. 

Scotish Scot is he. 

Welsh Wale is he. 

blackish black is he. 

whitish white is he. 

In all these words the is he has been contracted to 
ish*, and of is understood before the words preceding 
this termination ; as “ of Engl is he,” “ of Ir is he,” 
“ of Scot is he,” “ of Wale is he,” “ of black is he,” 
“ of white is he.” But the primitive order of such a 
construction must have been, “ he is of Engle,” “ he 
is of Ir,” “ he is of Scot,” &c. But when the two 
words he is fell behind the radical word, the he for 
the same reason fell behind is ; and had not the of 
been wholly suppressed, it would in its turn have 
fallen behind is he or ish, and so have made English, 
Irish, &c. become Englishof Irishof 8cc. But three 
words were too many to be thus carried behind, 
and this accounts for the total suppression of the 
word of. Here we not only discover the origin of 
the termination ish, but also the radical part of the 
word to which this termination belongs. Thus we 
perceive that the name for England was Engle., 
which does not differ when analysed from Angle, 
since both mean an Angle. As to the people named 
the Angles, after whom England is said to be called, 
their name is only the plural of Angle {Angle-es, 


With the exception of Welsh, in which the i preceding the s has 
been dropt. 
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equal to Angle Angle). The first name for Ireland 
was /r, to which may be assigned several opposite 
meanings ; but from the same word being in Erin 
(for here Er might as Avell be /r), and from this 
Avord Erin meaning, Avhen analysed, green^ (Er-iv or 
Iv-er, which is also the same as ever,) it is pretty 
clear, as Ir was the first name ever given to green, 
that it is in this sense Ave ought to consider it in 
the Avord Ireland, which is frequently called the 
Green Isle. This word Ir, it may be supposed, is 
of Irish origin, and that consequently it cannot be 
investigated as if it were of Greek or Latin, or of 
any of the modern languages ; but all languages 
must have the same radical words ; and the Irish 
tongue, notwithstanding the great antiquity and 
purity Avhich learned men allow it to possess, 
cannot in tliis respect form an exception. Thus 
of the four words of Avhich 1 find the single name 
Dvhlin to be composed, there are three that belong 
to three different languages, as Ave may thus per- 
ceive, id-ou-be-lin, of Avhich the literal meaning is, 
it where be jlax; or, the analysis may be, id-ov-hedin, 
which Avill mean, it of the flax, the former analysis 
being equal to the toim tohere there is flax, and the 
latter to the town of the flax. According to our 
notions of languages, the' three first words in id- 
hu-be-lin are Latin, French, and English, and the 
fourth word is French ; but the truth is, they 
belong as much to HebreAV or Irish as they do to 
Latin, French, and English, for in the whole world 
tliere is but one language. Thus, if in Irish the 
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word for jlax be no longer Un, it must have had 
this form when Dublin received its present name. 
I regret that a total ignorance of my native lan- 
guage, and a privation of such assistance as one 
may receive from friends or books, do not, at the 
moment I write these words, leave it in my power 
to be positive on this point. But I find, by ana- 
lysing the word for flax in Greek, Latin, French, and 
English, that, in all these languages, it had, at its 
birth, the same form and the same meaning. Thus 
the French word /mmust have been, previous to its 
present form, in li, which meant a tye, or the tye ; 
just as the French word Her (to tye) must have first 
been er U (the tye) ; and when the in (or the en, as 
it may also have been, ) fell behind li, thus, li-m, 
both words were contracted to Hn ; and this was 
done the more readily to distinguish H-tn or H-en 
(flax) from lien (a link or a tye). Hence between 
these three French words Hn, Hen, and Her, there is, 
as to their radical meaning, no difference. As the 
Latin word for flax (Hnum) must have first been 
um Hn (the flax), it is to be accounted for in the 
same manner. And just so are we to consider the 
Greek word Xjvov, which must have first been on Hn, 
and consequently it does not differ from’ Hnum but 
by its having a different article — on instead of um — 
which makes no difference in meaning. Hence we 
see that the word for flax in French, is more ancient 
than it is in either Greek or Latin. The same word 
in English appears to differ widely from all these, 
yet it was in the beginning the same word, and its 
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present form is to be thus accounted for. When it 
■was only it took the article ea before it, thus : 
ea li {the tye); and these t-wo "words, from ea 
having fallen behind, became contracted to la {the 
tye), and in this state we find it still in the 
analysis of jiax, which makes if-la-ic-is, of which 
the exact literal meaning is, the tye it is* Hence 
we discover that the English word link, now mean- 
ing an iron chain, must in the beginning have been 
made of flax, since when analysed it becomes ic lin 
{the Jlax) ; and this word must also, when meaning 
a torch, have been so called for a similar reason. 
The word li itself becomes when analysed il i, 
Avhich means the one, because to tye two or more 
things together, is to make them become one. 

The word Scot becomes, when analysed, is-ic-o-it, 
which must have first been ic-is-o-it, of which the 
two words o-it, from their meaning the high one, 
became contracted to ot, which means height, and 
is the same as the French word haut. Hence the 
word Scot, from its primitive meaning being it is 
the high one or high thing {ic-is-o-it), and from this 
afterwards becoming is the height {is-ic-ot), we may 
say that this name is at present synonymous with 
height; so that the exact meaning of the word 
Scotish is, of the height is he. But like the French 
word haut, which may be put in both the positive 
and fourth degree, the word Scot may simply mean 


The analysis of the English word lace (a tye) proves that la must 
have been once used in^this sense, since lace is for Za-ce, or rather, for 
M, which must have first been is la (the tye). 
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high. Thus, when we analyse the word Scotland, 
it is in this sense that Ave are to take it ; for the 
analysis of this Avord is, is ic ot land, which means it 
is the high land. The o is, besides its other mean- 
ings, made to signify high, from- its being the name 
of the sun. The word Wale becomes, Avhen analysed, 
iv-oi-l, and this word becomes, when contracted, 
foil, fal, or val, which have all the same meaning. 
Between foil imAfal there is not any ditference, not 
even in form or the number of the letters, as the 
reader must perceive if he looks at both words 
attentively ; and this hint, as Avell as the one already 
given respecting the French termination ois, must 
lead every close observer to the discovery of the 
fonnation of the a, before Ave come to the account 
to be given of it in the alphabet. Then to foil a 
person meant in the beginning to fall him ; and as 
val is no other than vale, and as the v is here equal 
to f (these two letters, as Avell as the w, having 
been frequently confounded,) it follows that vale is 
the same as fall; and hence we shovdd say, indif- 
ferently, the falls or the vales of a country. Then, 
allowing Wales to be a plural number, it is syno- 
nymous with the vales or the falls. I have not noAV 
time to inquire how etymologists may have ex- 
plained this word, but there are more than a hun- 
dred chances to one that they have not discovered 
its true meaning. They have most probably been 
led, by the western situation of this country, to 
suppose that it has received its name from this cir- 
cumstance ; and here there is a singular coiii" 
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cidence with regard to the words west and fall: 
it is, that they have both the same meaning when 
analysed. Thus, west {^w-esi) means gone is, and 
fall (iv-al) gone all. This similarity in meaning 
must have arisen from the sun appearing to fall 
when in the west. Hence it might be asserted 
that Wales has been so called on account of its 
situation ; but there is a circumstance — that of its 
being in the plural number — Avhich must leave no 
doubt of its having received its name from its 
numerous vales or falls. 

With regard to blackish, whitish, and all such 
words, it will be readily admitted that they are 
for, of black is he, of white is he, &c., Avhen we re- 
member that he, as Dr. Johnson informs us, was 
anciently used for things as Avell as for persons. 

I beg here to subjoin, before attempting to ac- 
count for ma, ta, sa, &c., and notre and votre, a few 
instances of the French termination in being also 
used as one of the words culled articles or pro- 
nouns. I shall take them, as 1 have done with the 
terminations just explained, from words still in use, 
or which we can suppose to have existed not long 
since. I need not remind the reader that the same 
disagreement as to gender which we have witnessed 
in the instances of on and ien, will be also found in 
the use of the article in. 

divjM — in div.* festm — in feste (une fete). 


* That is, un dieu ; when we recollect that v is for w, it is not difficult 
to see that div must be for dieu^ since there is only the e before u 
omitted. This is also the original of the Persian demons called dives. 
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enfantin — in enfant, 
fagotm — in fagot, 
galopw — in galope. 
gamm — in game (a game).* 
travcr82» — in traverse, 
jacobz'w — in Jacob, 
mab'n — in mal. 
moubw — in moul. 

SeraphtVi — in seraph. 


maroqum — in maroque. 
voism — in vois (vo-Is-in). f 
gradin — in grade, 
sibylh'n — in sibyll. 
tambounra — in tambour. 
serpcnt2« — in serpent, 
purpunw — in purpur. 
muscad/« — in muscade. 

&c. &c. 


Any body may thus set down all the words in 
French similar to those here given, and thus dis- 
cover the real meaning (hitherto unknown) of a 
great many familiar words. It is extraordinary 
that a word so frequently used as gamin, and of 
Avhich the etymology is so clear, has not till now 
been known. It is a name given to the merry little 
boys of Paris ; that is, to those who are fond of 
game; and hence they have been very happily 
called gamins. The word game is now wholly un- 
knoAvn to Frenchmen, yet at the time they called a 
little boy a game {in game) this word must have 
been in very frequent use. 

And what are we the wiser for knowing that divin 
is from divinus ; which is all that has been hitherto 
known of the word divin. But this etymology, 
we see, by examining divinus itself, cannot be cor- 
rect, since this latter word must have been us divin 
before it took its present form. Then it is as true 
to say that the French word divin is derived from 


* That is, a play, a pastime (unjeu), 

t That is, one within calling (voice-it-one ; one it to the voice). 
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divinus, as it were to assert that a father may be 
. the offspring of his own child. If I could believe, 
which I cannot, that there is a day’s difference as 
to age between Latin and French, I should allow 
that difference to be in favour of the latter ; for it 
is, generally speaking, far more ancient in the 
structure of its words than the former. Then 
Divinus literally means, it one God (us in Dieu) ; 
that is, “ it one (to) God.” 

The word voisin is still less kno'wn to the learned 
than divin or divinus. They derive it from vicinus^ 
from having remarked that the, latter Avord is em- 
ployed in a similar manner ; but if they had any 
suspicion of the meaning which the words voism 
and vicinus carry in themselves, as their oAvn defi- 
nitions, they would be very far from allowing voisin 
to have such an etymology. This Avord means, as 
I have said, a person living Avithin call ; but vicinus 
means literally the here in it {iv ic in us,) of which 
the meaning Avill be equally literal, but more intel- 
ligible, by rendering it thus : it here in is ; that is, 
“ it is here in,” “ it is close by.” But as the v in 
vicinus is, as we shall see, equal to h, this Avord 
may be also analysed thus : hic-in us, which, when 
we make the us occupy the place it must have held 
before it fell behind, will literally mean the here in ; 
that is, “the close by,” Me being the Latin for 
here. 

The word which the Latins had for voice, pre- 
vious to their having vox, must have been vo, since 
vox makes, when analysed, vo ic is ; that is, it is 
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the voice. The French also had this vo for voice, 
and they must have put the same articles before it 
that it took in Latin, namely, ic and is. Hence it 
must have been with them voic ; this having hap- 
pened from the ic having fallen behind vp. When 
this word had been so far made, the word voisin 
(which ought to be written voicin) received its 
present form. This must have happened in the 
same manner as the French termination ois and the 
English termination ish, both of which have been 
already accounted for, have been made ; that is, 
men must have used such a form as one to the 
voice {in a voic) ; so that the word for one {in) 
having fallen beliind voic, the latter became voicin, 
which, from neither its meaning nor its etymology 
being known, is now Avritten voisin. 

The word vo itself becomes, when analysed, iv o 
{the thing e), that is, the sound o; which implies 
that this exclamation is characteristic of man, just 
as any certain cry or note may be said to belong 
to some particular animal or bird. 

I have said enough of those French endings {on, 
ien, and in*) to satisfy every body that they be- 

* This m, no matter how we consider it, is ever the same word. 
Thus in the English word stain^ which is no other than stay in — 
because a stain is that which docs in reality stay in^ and cannot be got 
out — the word in may be very well explained by the or a,' since when 
thus understood whilst placed before stay, as in stay (the stay or a 
stay), the meaning will be still the same. This too is confirmed by an 
analysis of the English word which makes he-ge-in, and literally 
means, the go in ; the word be being here equal to the, and ge, to go. 
But if we make in precede the two words be ge, thus, in he ge, the 
meaning will be the thing go, which is also equal to begin. An analysis 
of the word synonymous ^Ith begin, which is commeTlCB, iS equally 
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long to the class of words called by grammarians 
articles or pronouns, and to put others in the way 
of explaining them alL I have entered into a 
particular account of only a few of the words to 
which those endings are attached ; but I mean, far- 
ther on, to explain several of them which I have 
left unnoticed. 


convincing on this point. Thus this word commence makes, when 
analysed, come in is, of which we have the exact meaning when we 
assign to the word is its primitive place and power, thus, is come in, 
that is, the come in. But when we put the word in first, as, in is come, 
that is, the thing come, it is just as with the word begin when the in of 
the latter word is also put first. Indeed .the sole difference between 
in when thus differently situated is a difference in degree, and thus it 
is with all words. From this critical account of begin and commence, 
we discover what could not be otherwise known, the precise difference 
between them. We see that as begm (be-ge-in) means the go in, and 
commence {is come in) the come in, there is exactly the same difference 
between them we may perceive between the words go and come, but 
not any more. 

I forgot, when accounting above for the word stain, to allude to its 
meaning in other languages. The French word tache [tac vie or vie 
tac) means the take, that is, what takes and cannot be got out. This 
might have been discovered had men only given to the ch in this 
word its primitive sound, namely, that of h, since this would have 
showh them that it was equal to the English word take. The Latin 
for stain, macula, makes ea-mac-ivil, of which the literal meaning is, 
the make evil or harm. Though the Greek word is different from this 
in form, its meaning is similar : (jttcXoc which when analysed becomes 
oc-KT-iTT-iX, meaning, it is in ill; that is, it is wrong, it is evil, it is 
harm. 
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Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. H. Allan, Member of the Athenian Archaeo- 
logical Society, and of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. Imperial 4to. with upwards of Forty 
Lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, £3. .3s. cloth. 
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AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sbwkll, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. 98. cloth. 
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duction.''^— Christian Kememuuanckr. 

BAILEY.-ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

Am! on the Progress of Knowledge. By Samuel Bailey, Author of “ Pissayson the For- 
mation and Publication of Opinions,” “Berkeley’s Thewy of Vision,” &c. 2d Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 8vo. 98, 6d. cloth. 
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BAILLIE’S (JOANNA) NEW DRAAIAS. 

3 vols. 8vo. j6’1. 16s. boards. 

BAILLIE’S (JOANNA) PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. 

3 vols. 8vo. £1. 118. 6d. boards. 

BAKEWELL.-AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

Intended to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries; with explanations of the facts and phenomena which ^rve to confirm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By Robert Bakewkll. filth Edition, considerably 
enlarged, 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 218. cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS on CHEMISTRY, 

For the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who ^h to 
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Balmain. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
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proceeds, by means of the i harm u r~, ii.i •.|'■nln, 'u..! I'xiUiiie* iiiti.|\f<l in n rur il loi. .iniileh, — « l.i. h, l.l.- 
love, does not run quite '■mo. >ili to Its i-iidini:. l'h>- cr<- it ineiii of In r hook m ii* iimli , wliieh Icr 
pression on tlic reader's mind." — SmcTATon. 

BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. - CORRESPONDENCE OP 

JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey: 
with Introductions by Lord John Russell. 

8vo. Vol. 1 (1742-48), 18a. cloth ; Vol. 2 (1749-60), 15s. cloth. 

“ The second volume of this publication includes a corrcspondenci' having relation to the fwriod from Die I’eare <if 
Ai» la r'hnpelle to the Heith ofueorge II. Us most retnarkable fuirtion hears upon an imiuu t.iut question on uln. h 
there exist some il ilTert PeeS of opinion at the Jircscnt time, vie. the intrigues whieh led to t)te junetiim of the Duke Ilf 
Newcasllf* And I’lll.in n.")!. Thf Irttcrarc'-pe' ting the uu.lteU.fiVlcoioynUy oftKo Ihlke of lieilfonl, 
also here, are not a hull' Mill resting Mi.uMso Ilr.inio. 

Vol. 3, to comi>lete the work, is nearly readv. 

BELL.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By Robert Bell, Esq, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128, cloth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

From the Earliest Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robert Bell, Esq. 3 vols. fcp, 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Half-volumes 1 to 7 (A\ to 
Az-zubeydi, comprising the letter A), 8vo. I2s. each, cloth. 

* Published Quarterly.— The work will probably not exceed Thirty Volumes. 

“ We have carefully examined the articles under letter A, now completed, and have no reason to compUin of any 
want of unifmmitv. There sci.ms to have lui-n, .-m the whr.lc, u judi.'i. us upp.-.i-ti-minL’' ' f ppaef, atcordiiig fu Un- 
iinp4<rtnniv of UiC induiiiii il In ••'•d- 1 |.» •i.uie tin- ii>>.-iii\ iiini. rmn . i -..’uii, which had no pi'eiininv 
profit as Its end, was more Pkely to su. l•l•.•l| lli.in ,\ piivate f.ii'di-lier, .-.i l..i.ly i*l pul.li^tierii. In style, exeeufinn,:iii'l 
completenci*, the liiex are fir n'nperi.ii t*.ilio». i.l any hi>...'raphieal di. ii.un'n >• ii|i uln. Ii we are aequaiiiied. Tin 
only one, iriih cd, »i*h Hhii'li, for ••■•iiipli l.-m ■>■■•, It ran be I <'uni>'ire-l, n* ili> li'Uiili ‘ lli.icr rphie UnivnrBelle,’ Imt in 
this reaper I It has \ cry greatly the lTIio rcue\M,r institute... a i m favour of the Knglisli 

work, too long to be quoted, and ends his paragraph as follows : j— So that the Roeiety’s Dictionary must he reganlcil 
as a labour not only frir Great Brit.ain, hut for Europe. — In all the articlc.s there are two points m whieli they 'irc 
fuller and more accurate than any previous work of the kind ; .and these ar.*, the titles, darX's, and places of jmhli- 
cation of books, and their editions, and the sources from whence the materials h.avc been derived for the hioHi'apliy.'’ 

ArllEN^U'M. 

BLACK.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based ou Chemical and Economical Principles; with FormulBc for Public Brewers, anti 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with considerable Additions. The Additions revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“ This comprehensive and informing esnay will he found invaluable to the practical brewer and private famihoR ; 
to the former we recommend it tis a work ably trc.»ting of their art ; to the latter, aa one whieh they will find ■>” 
efficient and correct guide. This edition fully beara out the atatemeut oia the title-page— that it has been ‘ much 
enlarged and improved.’ " — Chemist. 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. By Delabk^re 
P. Blainb, Esq. Author of “Outlines of the Veterinary Art,” “Canine Pathology,” &c. &c. 
Illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on Wood, by B, Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, 
T. Landseer, Dickes, &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. ^ 2 . lOs. cloth. 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time: with Additions and Corrections from the most 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exooe 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of tne 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

“ The arrangement adopted in thia extended edition of Dr. Blair’a valuable work ie moat admirable ; ewh table 
eompriaing the apace of half a century, and exhibiting, in parallel columns, contemporary kings and rulers, tne cn 
event! that marked the history of their time, and the most celebrated characters who flourished in thejr we. ab 
aid to the study of history, and as a general work of reference, the tables are of great utility, and we are satlsnea in* > 
as their merit becomes known, no one to whom they are accessible will ever take up a matory without having u ^ 
Toltons open before him. It is to our view an indispensable companion to every collection of hiatory, ‘ 
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BlIOOMFIELD.-HISTOllY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Tiiucvdidks. Newly translated into En]^lish,and accompanied with very copious Note.s, 
’ IMiilolOi^ical and Explanatory, Historical and Gcog^raphical. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 


D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, Jt2. 5s. boards. 


BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY of THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thucydides. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
.selected and arranged from the best Expositors; accompanied with full Indexes, both of 
Greek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes. The whole illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans, mo.stly taken from actual surveys. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom fi eld, 
D.D. P'.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 388. cloth. 

! BLOOMEIELH.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

j With copious English Note.s, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. S. T. 

j Bloomfield, D.I). F.S.A. 5th Edition, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Alap of Palestine. 

I ± 2 . 28. Cloth. 

; BLOOMEIELH.-COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTvtMENT; 

With English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 3d Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and very comsiderably impi oved, 12nio. 10s. Od. cloth. 

I BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

I NEW TESTA MExNT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in 

: Pnl>lic Schools ; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 

' By Dr. Bloomfield. Fcp. 8vo. y.s. cloth. 

I BOV’S OWN ROOK (THE) : 

! A CoinpL'to 1‘Incyclopa'dia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
I hood and Youth. 20th Kdition, Pimo. With many Engravings on Wood, Os. boardsi 

I BRANI)E.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE LITERATURE, 

AND ART; comprising the Hi.story, Description, and .Scientific Piinci[>Ies of every Branch 
: of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use 

P'dited by W. T. Brandk, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assistetl by Joskph Caijvin, Es(i. The vari 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrat' 

I Wood Engravings, 43, cloth. 

I BRAY.-THF PHILOSOPHY OP NECESSITY; • 

; Or, the Lawof Consequences a.s applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charlb. 

I Biiav. 2 vols. 8vo. 1.Vs. cloth. 

BKEWSTER.-TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Buf.w'hter, JwE.U. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. J vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 

' and 176 Woodcuts, Gs. cloth. 

BRITTON.-THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON : 

With a De-scription of its Environs. Re-edited, and mostly re-written, by J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &c. 28th Edition, with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildings, Plan of the Streets, 

! and Two Maps, 18ino. 98. neatly bound; with the Maps only, 6s. bound. 

! BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

I For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 

I with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 

I M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. 4th Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

“ Excellent guides, and deserve to be generally known." — J ohnson's MEnico-CHiaUEGICAi. Review. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. 3d Edit, 
with additions, fcp. 8vo. Ss 6d. cloth. 

Houses and Tents— Marriage— Children— Servants— Food and Drink— Dress and Clothing- 
Presents atid Visiting— Amusements— Books and Letters— Hospitality— Travelling— ^swet 
and Honour-Agriculture-Cattle and Beasts- Birds, Insects, and Rcptiles-Fruit and Wine 
—Kings andGovernrnent— War— Punislimeats— Religion— Time and Seasons— Medicine— 
Funerals, &c. 

BURNS.-THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition, 12mo. 78. boards. 

Man is created for a Future State of Happiness ; on the Means by which a l^ture State of 
Happiness is procured; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness ; of the Nature of the Future State of Happiness ; of the Prepararion for the Future 
State of Happiness ; of Personal Duties ; of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ; j 
of the Admonitions and Coiisolatiuns afforded by the Christian Religion. 



CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


BURNS.-CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, D 
F.R.S. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow. Author of “The Princip»s of 
Christian Philosophy.” Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. jf 

“ We recommend this volume with eincere pleasure to our readers, as an admirable nAnual of devotioi 
safe companion in seaHons of distresa.'’--ATH?.NiEiTM. 

BUTLER -SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPI 

By Samukl Butler, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 98. boards. 

The present edition haa been c.\refully revised by the author’s son, and such alterations introduced as continually 
prottressive discoveries and the latest information rendered neeessary. Recent Travels have been constantly coti- 
sulied where any doubt or difficulty seemed to require it; and some additional matter has been added, both m the 
ancient and modern part. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OE MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. New Edition; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates. 8vo. with Index, 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 

Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps. With Index. By the late Dr. Butler. New 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

«** The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, in One Volume, 4to. price 24s. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. pp. .^G8, 
jtri. 58. cloth. 

“ The Herbal is eneouted in a very meritorious and inte^eHtin^.manner. All the vCjiPtable productions menfioni'd 
in the Scriptures an; alphnbetic/illy enumerated and descritwd, niel tbf text- in wliirh thry I'l i ur rit- .1 ; tin [U'lr" " 
of the various plants are stated under each, and, where critical o|.inii>ns .hffer a« (•' Ibiir identilii iiiinn, . n. i. 
with the authoress’s judppnent on the contticting testimony. Riuutiful wondruK illu«.tr.ite -ill the spi . iiiii'u.., niui i, 
the authoress’s travels have enahl-‘(i her to offer many original remarks of an interesting kind, Finally, tlie wlmle is 
seasoned with appropriate quotations and reflections to relieve the driei point* of inquirv, and bleml the plejming 
with the instructive, in an eb*gant style, than wlii.-h nothing conM b. it. r S'lspli il !■' ibe nature of Ihe lolunic ■ 
and wiien we have added that the book is ulti>getlitr Biui r. ( omp^nimn, we can bestow no liigln r 

praise.”— LiTERAnv Gazktte. 


CARLEN (EMILIE).-THE ROSE OF TISTELON : 

A Tale of the .Swedish Coast. By Emilie Carlin. Translated from the original Swedish. | 
2 vols. post 8vo. 218. boards. i 

“ Many pusnages descriptive of manners, character, or nature, might be quoted from this novel, possessing all the j 
power, truth, and finish of a Flemish painting. Notwithstanding its late appearance before the English public, its : 
Swedish scenery and manners have nearly as much novelty as Tun NEioHBOTms. The domestic economy and hard 
life of the |K»or fishermen in the remote and sea-beaten villages along the .Swedish coast, thf little shopkeepers or I 
merchants, the wreckers, smugglers, and custom-house officers, with the miscuUaneoua persons that fill up the 
interstices of these classes, are lUl painted to the life, as well as the ‘ interiors,’ and the few forms of landscape around j 
them.”— Spectator. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged; being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

“ This admirable little work is designed to fnrilitate the study of natvral history, daily becoming more attractive, 
not only from its intrinsic interest, but also from its multiplied relations with geology. It will furnish the young 
entomologist with an elementary manual, which, though se-ientiSc in its form, is, by the simplicity of its method, 
and the familiarity of it* style, calculated effectually to assist him in tlie early steps of his progress in this fasciunting 
pursuit.” — St. James’s Cmbonicle, 

“ A pleasant, useful, and well-illustrated volume.”— TiMEsow’s Edin. Puilos, Jourmal. 

CHALEN0R.-P0ETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp. 8vo. 48. cloth. 

“ The poems are sweetly natural ; and, though on topics often sung, breathe a tenderness and melancholy which 
are at once soothing and consolatory.” — Literary GAZKrrE. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. 2d Edition, including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 
Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

“ As the simple and imontaneous effusions of a mind apparently filled with feelings which render the fireside happv, 
and untinctured with affectation or verbiage, they may with benefit be received into the ‘ happy homes of Engia““/ 
and offered as a gift to the youthful of both 6exe9.’'-L'HiiiB£:R8’s Edinburoh Journal. 

CHINA.-THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 

To the Peace of Nanking : as sketched in Letters to his Friends, by a Field Officer actively 
employed in that Country. With a few concluding Remarks on our Past and Future Policy 
in China. 2d edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. with Map, 7s. cloth, 

CHINESE NGVEL.-RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHING 

Tih in KSang Nan : a Chinese Tale. Translated by Tkin Shen ; with a Preface by James 
Leook, D.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. doth. 

“ These rambles of the llaroun Alr.ischid of the Celestial Empire give a very curious, and, at the present moment, 
a peculiarly interesting view of Chinese opinions, usages, and institutions.”— T ait’s Maoaeine. 
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CHORLEY.- MUSIC AND MANNERS IN FRANCE AND 

GERMANY : a Series of Travelling? Sketches of Art and Society. By H. F. Chorley, Esq. 
Author of “ Conti,” 3 vols. post 8vo. Sis. 6d. boards. 

CLAVERS.-FOREST LIFE. 

By Ma ry Clavkus, an Actual Settlor ; Author of “ A New Home, Who ’ll Follow ?” 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colto.n. New Edition, five. 128. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON ROTANY, 

9th Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; with the plates coloured, 12s. cloth. 

The object of this work is to enable cbihlren aiul younfr nernona to acquire a knowledjifH of tlie ve)?etai)le produc 
lions of Uu'ir native muntry, by intvoducins: to tin m, in :t rnr.ili ir nvinrnr.tho principles of the Linn»an System of 
IJotany. For this ;inrpn>.i , t|,i- .irr iiiu. n.i-nt --l' l.iniiu ii« lo i. Hy . tj.l iini d , a native plant of each cIhsm,' niti) a 
few^xceptions, is examined, and illuatriited by an engrnvin);'; a short account is added of Home of tlie principal 
foreign species. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, enerruved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Ori}?inal Drawing;s. 3d Edition, en- 
larg-ed. 2 vols. i2mo. 14, s. cloth. 

COOLEY.-TIIE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. I). Coolky, Esti. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Strtictnres, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to ,Se.x, ami to the different Epochs of 
liife, with niimerons approved Formuheof the Medicines recommended. By Jamks Coim.and, 
M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying»in Hosjiitnl ; .Senior Physician to tlie 
Royal Inlirtnary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, &r. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. j63, cIoUi ; 
and Part 9, 4s fid. To be cotjjpleted in one more volume. 

CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OE LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably inii)roved and niodernhed, by T. G. 
Bunt, I^and Surveyor, Brl.stol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGA- 
RITIIMSi &c., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establisliment. 
1 vol. po.st 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

•,* Thf work thrmurlmut i^ ( uHitIv nul rmirh ui'w mattor has heon icldad ; there are new < tiapters. con- 

fiiininc 'vrv full nu I rtuniii' Ibn. n-l iIuil' r.' Uir ui-mLhi I’ractiro of Surveyimf, both witli ;iiid without the aid 
<■1 iiiiijMhir iii>.|i iiiin'iii. 'I h. m. iIi m 1 1. 1 I’l.iiiii,,; LsiHti Hod C’iislin^ or (.'oiuputiiiK their Areas, are dcseribed, &c. 
iXc. '1 he chapter on I.evellins uLo is new. 

CROWE.-THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. K. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

DAIILMANN.-IIISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Dah LMANN, lute Professor of History at the University of Gbttingen. '1 ranslaled 
from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd. 8vo. IDs. fid. cloth. 

“ ProfeRsor nalUrnanu’s hook ia, in Bhort, a rapid sketch of the whole of what we call the Modern History of Ent: 
land, from its start at the Coronation of Henry the Seventh, to its intermediate -1111,111.111 lit the Coronation of 
'Villiam the Tliiid. We have no Enirlish summary of the history it relates, so l.rn f, niiii|i, udii ns, and impartial 
M. Dalilmana is a very efunest ns well as infeUigont writer ; and tlie steiuly adv.-im e of the nopular principle in I'.nt,'- 
hmd, through an aimo-t uninterrupted, marcli of two centuries, is startlingly refii c.tcd in liis clear and transparent 
relation. Mr. Idnyd’s translation is very well executed.” — F- xamineu. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRYl.-AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY ; 

With Noles by Dr. John Davy. 6th Edition, 8vo. with 10 Plates, 1.5s. cloth. 

CviNTf NTH : — Intri'luiti.-iti — 'I'he Ccneral Powers of Mutter wtiii.h inthicmc Vegetation- 'I'he Organiration of 
Plaiith— '*oilis- X' tiir. iiid < .in».iiMiii.in of the Atmospheri , and itsinfluenee on V,g. t !>■!, - M .nnr.-s of Vegetable 

and .»nim il ftriL'Iii — M iii'iifs of Mim r il OriiT'ii, or Fossil Mnnurcs— linprovemcnl oi l.un.l? by lluriiiiig— Experi- 
nifnlson iht Nulmi'. s oi -inii leiil t,i.iv s,.Vv. 

DE CUSTINE. RUSSIA. 

By the Ma rhuis De Custine. 'I'ranslated from the French. 2d Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
318. fid. cloth. 

“Wp .ire inr lined to think— -and it is a painful reflection— th.at Mon*. Ik- rustine’s remarkable volumes contain a 
more accurau; aituuul of ijic Mate and con.luioi. ..r nu--;.-. ib.m .U.y other work of recent .late withnnt exception.. 
The author has mariifeellv penetrated fluougli th.it Miyeiher.l glifter and pori;eon8 array which have blinded the eycfl 
of too many trav. llcis Ui the rf, . an.l .!■ feet' ■'! thi ' lh ai i mp.n-. .md has ^hc'u, it ,is it re.illv 

this in the c.ise of HU"ii iciquir. < many -uid fa»oiir'il.|r iiniu.-e ..i •■b- ' '.i< ion, i ..U'l.b i ii.li' shien.ines. , .md 

courage anil delermin.ilion not es'ilv to be ihiunte.l . .ill hIiuIi Mmi-.. It.- ( U'liiie b.is pri.v,.l huiisell In ha .• 
poBSCSBod in an eminent degree ; uml the result is, a work which lho.se who are desirous to know Uussia as it really is, 
and not as it woulil fain imiHisc itself on the world to ho, would do well to consult. W ■ proinise our readurs equal 
surprise and pleasure from the perusal of his very clever book.” — Gkntleman’s Maoazink. 

DE LA BECIIE.-REPOllT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Bechk, F.ll.S. &c., 
Director of the Ordnance Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. W4tli Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, Hs. cloth. 
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DE MOllGAN.-AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

Ami on their Application to Life Contim^eucics and Insurance Otfices. Hy Aug. de Morgan 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s, cloth, ’ 

DOCTOR (THE), &c. 

S vols. post 8VO. ^'2. 128. 6d cloth. 

“ Admirably .tb tlu; mystery of the ‘ Doctor’ h.as been preserved up to the present moment, there is no longer any 
reat.on for afleotirK seeresy o'u the subject. 'Fhc author ih lUdicrt t?outhey : he acknowledged the fact shortly’ la roi'f 
his last illucs.H to his most confidential fi lend, an M.U. of high chur.acter. In a private letter from Mrs. Soul, lay 
dated Fehniary 27, lt-4.3, she not only stales the fact, but adds that the greater part of a sixtli volume had jifniiil 
through the press, and that Southey looked forward to the plcisitre of ilniwmi her into it us a contributor ; gi\iii^ 1.,, 
full authority to affirm thatlicr husband is the author.”— ItuBr i.c Mil i , l.r-r. in '1 iit Moiiv '1 tLLtH. 

DODDRIDGE. -THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraplirase and Version of the New Testament ; with Crititral Notes, and a Practical 
Improveuient of each Section. IW P. Doddridge, D.U. To which is prelixed,a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D. I). P’.R.S. ami S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. jtl. 16s. clotti. 


DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By M. Donovan, M.H.I.A. Fourth Kilitioti, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth, 

DONOVAN. -A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Estj. M.U.I.A, Professor of Chemistry to the Conijiany of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. witli Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

DOVER. -LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards.*' 

DRUMMOND.-FTRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular lllustralion.s of the Science, leading to its stmly as .n branch of geueivil 
ediication. By J. L. Drummond, M.l). 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, l)s. InLs. 


DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 'Htles, 18s. cloth. 


The History oe Euroi'e during the 
Middle Ages. By Dr. Dtiiiham. 4 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, j6'L 4s. cloth. 

The History of Spain and Portugal. I 
By Dr. Dunham. 5 voLs. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Titles, lOs. cloth. 

The History of Sweden, Denmark, 
AND Norway. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. 
fcp. 8V0. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth 


The History of Poland. By Dr. 
Dunham. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title, 6s. cloth. 

The Lives of the Early Writers 
OF Great Britain. By Dr. nunliam, 
R. Bell, Es(|. &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8\o. with 

Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

The Live.s of British Dramatists, 
Jty Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. &c. 2 vols. 

fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 


EGRRTON.-A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the Daguerreotype. Compiled from Coiu- 
inunications hy MM. Daguerre and Arago, and other Eminent IVIen of Science. By N. !’• 
Leuebours, Optician to tlie Observatory, Paris, &c. Translated by J. liuERTON. PostSvo. 
with Plate of Apparatus, 78. 6d. clotli. 

“ A trunalation of M. Li'ri-hours’ cfh-hr.itinl ‘ Treatiap on rhotograidiy.’ This work will be pi'i uliarly iiicfiilahlo 
to tlu* soil'll tilic world, c;(’ntainiiii.% a* it does, the latost diMOVorios and’ impro\omoiits in fhonitcr i.lii'li it 'o '' ' 
ti'setbor ivith a vast T.irif'ty of jiraclioal iiistruotions, valualdc hints rospcctiiig the clioioe of plnii-ii, .iJ'j'mi > 

inUL-fd, all the detaila .Hid hiiiiutia' necessary (o h-ad to Kucccssful results.” — E.'C. vmi.neii. 


ELLIOTSON.-IIUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporated much of the elementary part of the In.stitutiones Physiologicie ’ 
ofJ. F. Blurnenbach, Profe.ssor in the University of GGttingcn. By John Elliotson, Al.D. 
Cantab. F.K.S. Fifth Edition, 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, ^^2. 28, cloth. 


ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the Old) TESTAMENT ; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
ami the English Traiislat ions: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, &c. &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, jft3. 138. 6d. ; large paper, ^^4. 148. 6d. 

“ The labour bestowed upon tl.is imjioiliint work ha* seldom, we Bhould BuppoHO, been equalled ; and WC ha\e OiR 
fulb-Bt conviction, fioin the merely cursory rx.aminutiou we nrc. able to give tO RUi'h a BtupendiiUH tilbk, tlmt Uie rcsiiii 

jnstifu'sallthe labour, time, and money expeniled upiiijit. Indeed, the ttliule book bears tbe nioM- puiimid'i < 

dem e of honest cnrel'ul ness and unwciiricd diligence (flie points of prime worth in a CoiuMii’daneeJ j andwhere'C 
We have dipped into its pages (about IMH)), we have, in every case, hud our opinion of its neatness, .iceuracy, Him 
lucid order, confirmed amrincreased.” — LiTSuauT (JAiortK. 


FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM, ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Fauky, Engineer. 4t(i. Illustrated by 
numerous AYoodcuts, and 23 Copper-plates. j65. 5s. hoards. 

FERGUS.- HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery ot America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. H. Fergus. 2 vol8. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. (Slotli. 



PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, MROWN, AND ( O. 


riELP.-rOSTIIUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

V|V1'ER1NARY IlKCORDS 01' Till? LATE JOHN RIELI). Edited liy his lliothcr, 
William Piklo, Vetoiinury Surj^eon, LoiuIom. 8vo. 8s. boartls. 

‘‘ A (iollcrtion ol remill kiililc ciimai orili.iea.si' in tJie iioisf, olisci vcd liy tint lute Mr. Fii'lil, during liis l■xtr‘n<^|^s jirtit'' 
tice ; with a lew papers on piirticuhir dlf.ease,s, eitlier reml het'ore llie Veteriniiry Meilical Sociely, or, seenmijfly, 
skeleheil with that end in view. To p.-isst a derided jiidffinent «a tlie veterinary value of the volume is heyoiid our 
liowcr; hut the i iisi-s ij.i., ir t . h-- vi-.i. li.itl, ,t 1 1- .ii,. in i1,' >i -j luptomR, treatiuent, and post morteui exiuiii- 
n.'ition, Ml slfiil'l I -O" I lit iiki I) t.. !■. I .-iKi ii i.|L|.- u I Lo veterinai-y Hiti^conn, — tvlio, luiky people, do 

not Hs yet appear overhurdened with books on their business ; and not without interest to tlie mcdic;il practitioner, 
who would study comjiarative surgery, a« well as comparative anatomy.” — Si'CCTator. 

FORD.-TIIE NEW'dEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 

Acconlinp: to the Church of Itnwiand ; containing; an Account of the Institution, Prayers, and 
Meditations, tieforc and after the Administration, and a Companion at the Lord’s Table. Ry 
the Kcv. Jamks Foun, li.l). 7th Kdition, 18ino. 2s. Od. bound in cloth, with gilt edges; 
fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d, bound. 

FORD.-A CENTURY OE CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY ; with a Morning uud Evening Devotion, By the Rev. 
Jamks Fokd, IJ.l). 3d Edition, 18ino. 4s. clotli. 


FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


OF ENGLAND. With an I ntrodnetory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By John 1 ''ohstl'«, Esip 5 vol.s. fcp, 8vo vvitli Original Portraits of I’ym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical J^cenu? after a Picture by (’nttennolc, 1. U)s. cloth. 

The Introductory 'I'rcatisi', intended as an Introduction to the iStiuly of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separatrly, 2s. 6d. sewcil. 

The above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
Janies Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esh- 7 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
witJi Vignette Titles, .6 2. 2s. cloth. 


FOSRROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFA(’'rURES, and IN.STlTLi'rioNS of the GREEKS and RO.MANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. FosnuuKi;, vVc. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. clotli. 


FUANKUM.-HTSCOURSE ON THE ENLAROED AND 

PENDULOUS ABDOMEN, showing it to be a vi.sceral afiection attended with important 
conscHuences in the Hiunan Economy; with cursory Observation.s on Diet, K.xercise, and tlie 
general Management of llealtji : (or the use of Dyspcjitics. By R. Frankom, l^(| Surgeon. 
The Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on Gmit, Migg«‘>tiii” m w pli\ >iiiliigicid \ ie«s 
as to its (diu.se, Prevention, and the best Course of'l'icatnii n(. I ep. 8vi>. p'p. l2iJ, 5.^. clolli. 


GLEIG.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT PRTTISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. By the Rev. G. K. Gleio. 3 vols fcp. 8vo. witli Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 


GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPI.E. By R. CnKNUiNyiNG, Gardener to the Right llou. Lord Rolle, 
Bicton. 12mo. wdth Plan of a Pinery, 6s. cloth. 

GOOD.-TIIE BOOK OF NzYTURE. 

A Popular lllnstrution of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.K.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected, 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 


GllAIIAM.-ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OE COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Second P.dition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.- HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

Gr, Easy Exercises for Young Children. By G. F. Graham. Illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood. Fcj). 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

“ ■Well adajiteil for the iiihUuetiou of young elilMren, for whow u'-e it is enpei mlly lUsigneil.”— A thkna.l'M. 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGGAN).-MKMOIR AND CORRE- 

SPONDENCE of Hie late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Author of “ Letters from the Mountains,” 
“ Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c. ike. ( Omprising Sketches of the Society and Literary 
Characters of Edinhurgli for nearly the last thirty years. Edited by lier Son, J. P. Grant, 
lisq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 31s 6d. clolli. 

The tlireo vnlurnfs oon«i**t of a Brief sketch of Mrs. Gi-mi V life (drawn Uj) hv titTM'irto (lie year IHW, and con^ 
tiuued by her suns,) ami of her lottm; wiittentw variuu'^ fiiet: betuem isea when tdie leO Ldggan for Woodend, 
and within a few immtlis of her death, in IWlS. Tl.e nalme of this eornwpondenee is dmnestie, ttiough eften inter 
siurM d with remarks <iii tlie books she wim reading, or skft.lios of tin- ii.isons she bad met. There are also very many 
rassuges of u biographieal ebaraefer ; but the great bulk of Hie Imok i» iniviite nod personal—letters of compliment 
and condolence, the eflYr.ions of fnendsliii) or phdv, arcmuit-. of her domi Mtc affairs, or sketches of the persons, 
ofte n great names in literature and life, beitli of Lomloa nnd Ediubnrgli, u bom .she had met in society, both readable 
and at tractive , 8 ei.cr vru it . 

GRATTAN.-THE history of THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vu. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
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GRAY.-FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Guay 
V ol. 1. pp. 40, with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 


GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA 

Of BIRD.S ; comprisinff their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gka y 
Acad. Imp. Georgy. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zooloffical Department! 
British Museum ; aud Author of the “ List of the Genea of Birds,” &c. &c. Illustrated with 
Three Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Mates, by David Wii.liam Mitchell. 


Spe 

complete as possible. The uncoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
the various Sub-families, consisting of numerous details of Heads, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

*»* ITie work will not exceed I'Nfty Monthly Parts. No. 5 teas published Sept. 2d. 

GREENER.-THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire-Arms, By W. Greener, Inventor of 
an improved method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, &c. 8vo. with Illustrations, ISs. boards 

GREENER.-THE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms. By William Greener, Author of 
“The Gun,” &c. With numerous Plates, ISs. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (.C0L.)-THE TREE-LIFTER ; 

Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Geo. Greenwood. 8vo. with an Illus- 
trative Plate, 7s. cloth. 

GUEST. -THE MABINOGION, 

From the Llyfr Coch 0 Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS.: 
with an F.nglish Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts 1 to A. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. each. 

Part 1. The Lady of the Fountain. 

Part 2. Peredur Ab Kvrawc; a Tale of Chivalry. 

Part 3. Tlie Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Erbin. 

Part 4. The Romance of Kilhwch and Olwen. 

Part 5. The Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. 

GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPilDIA OF ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by .T. S. Gwilt. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1300 closely-printed pages, £%. 128. 6d. cloth. 

“ fiwilt'H Encycloptriiia ranks high as a work for profesaional Ktudonts, containing the mathematirs of arcliitpctuie, 
with copious details upon all the technicalities or the science. It is u work whiun no professed architect or buililct 
should lie witliout.”— W estminsteu Review. 

HALL.- NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTY-THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paper; with the Divisions and Boundarie.s carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations remlered necessary 
by the recent Official Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison 
with the authenticated Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Guineas, half-bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russia. 

The following Maps have been rf-cngriived. from entirely new designs- --Ireland, South .Africa, 'I'urkey in Asia; 
the following have been materially improvou— -Switrerland, North italv, South Italy, Egypt, (b'ntral (itTinaii.v, 
Southern Cermany, Greece, Austria, Spain and Portugal; a new map of China, corrcctoll from the ri'cciit govei mm nt 
fiurvey of the < oaitl from Canton to Nankin (to which ia ajipended .tin; Provuice of Canton, on an enlarged sculi.m 
a separate e.ompartmenl),ha« aincu been added. 

HALSTED.-LIEE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England : in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, Author of “The Life of Margaret Beaufort, Mother of King Henry 
VII.” aud “Obligations of Literature to the Mothers of England.” 2 vols, 8vo. Mith a 
Portrait from an Original Picture in the possession of the Right Hon. Lord Statford, never 
liefore engraved, ami other illustrations, .fl6'l. 10s. cloth. 

“ We consider Miss Ilalsted’s work as one of the most interesting and able piece* of history whicli has ever been 
presented to the world. The research which it manifests is most extensive ; the arrangement clear .and lucid ; tlie 
8f vie always animated and picturesque. Many new lights are thrown on the career of Richard, rnnny nc"’ facta 
elicited, and tlie injustice of four centuries vindicated by this intrepid and indefatigable champion of h.btoncai 

truth.’’— •M etkopoi.itan Maoazise. ^ 

HANNAM.-THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: , , 

R Ti eatiue on the Nature and Use of Neglected rertiliscrs. By John Hannam. Written for 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and published by permission of the Council. Fcp. 8vo. 
38. 6d. cloth. 


that the duikst capacity may at once comprehend his meaning and tite^lrili pf his argument.’’ — A tlas. 
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HAND-BOOK OP TASTE; 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
Pic TOR. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. boards. 

“We hare never met with a c.ompendious treatise on art, and the principles which should guide taste In judging of 
its productions, that contained more excellent matter than this small unpretending volume. It is expressly compiled 
for tlie instruction of the public, and with a view to that era in art which the decoration of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the present display of Oie uartuons in Westminster Hall, may be expticted to create. It exhibits the opinions 
of the host artists and critics of nil ages. It is not intended to instruct the student in art, tliongh he m.uy profit much 
by its lessons, but to tell the observer how he may judge of the productions of the flue arts. It is not flattering to set 
out with saying that England, in the art of design, is not only immeasurably hehind Italy, but falls short of what 
France aspires to, and Germany has accomplished ; but this is (|ualified by the Bdmission tliat England is, uevertheiess, 
quite capable of efficient progress. 

“ The fnlliiwing rnln-, and thoxi' whiih precede them, should be well conned over before visiting exhibitions , and 
afterwards sluched up With our ralnlogue.” — T ait’s Magazimk. 

HANSARD.-TROTJT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard. 12nio. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

IIARRIS.-THE HIGHLANDS OF yETHIOPIA ; 

Being the Accout of Eighteen Months’ Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian Court 
of Shoa. By Major W. C. Harris, Author of “Wild Sports in SoutWrn Africa,” &c. 2d 
Edition, 3 vols. with Map and Illustrations, dt:2. 28. cloth. 

“ Sir William Harris has produced a work of extraordinary interest and value ; n narrative which will fake a per- 
manent ])lncf‘ in file library, as the best authority ever yet given to tile world on all the subjects to whidi it relates. 
It has, moreover, Cor present renrler-i, till .'b irm of p. rh <'t fi- .l-ncss and n"*'dty. 'I'he writer’s inquiries extend to 
the minutest particulars of the !i ibii-, m miii r.. i p>.||i|. .| .iii>l r.M iiil <■< otioii.j of the [icoplc, among whom 

he was a wi'li’omcd visitor. He m it*-'- r-ii.iiMli nil*- tli ii Iiiati-iy, »liet< li. - ibe gn-giiphy, natural- history, and 
botany of the country, and, in tirief, leaves no >-ubjcet unexplore't that could add to the comjileteness of the picture 
he ha.s undeitnkcu to paint; .iiel ne-si M'ell> d... -. bi-. toipliic touch summon before the mind’s eye of his readers 
I the scenes he lias witnessed.’ —1 .•uii-..'s .ini> Col>NM 1 Ki.viiw. 

! HAWKER.--INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

j In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. B. Hawker. 9th Edit, corrcctetl, 

I enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-live Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and Branston, from 

{ Drawings by 0. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. Is. cloth. 

I “ We have so often spokrn favourably of preceding edition.’^ of this popular work, that we need only notice the 

I opportune publii -itr.-n -d' the Ninth, whieli ha-< just made it' ip|x-ir me, ,an.J whii-h lu imr. rvi.i, l,r,iiuli of .puitinu, 

I in lel-iiion III ilic li, l,( iii'l _iin, .town to tl,e preMiil liinc; gi'iiig interesting ru-it* of wlmli wrLa* l-ti ii done in the 

I w.'n iifciiaiigi all. I mi|,r.,,-tii.. 111.”— LiTKiuav Gazette. 

I iienslow.-the principles of descriptive and 

i PHYSIOLOOICAI, BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. &c. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with 
j Vignette Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

1 llERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, 

' By Sir John Hkrschel. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. Vignette Title, 68. cloth. 

. IIERSCnEL.--A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

j STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Hehschel. New Edition, 1 vol. 
fcp. Svo. with vignette title, Gs. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

I With a Glance at Bad Habits. By A 7 W 7 (}s. “ Manners make the man.” 23d Edition, 

revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

General Observations ; Introductions— Letters of Introduction— Marriage— Dinners— Smoking; 
Snutf—Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice to Tradespeople— Visiting; 
Visiting Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of General Society. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 

of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROGT.S of OKAPE VINES. By Clement Hoake, 
Author of “A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.” 12mo. 58. cloth. 

The facts, proved by experiments carried on by Mr. Hoare for a series of years, are so extra- 
ordinary, that there is every reason to believe they will elfect a complete revolution in the 
planting of the Grape Vine. 

HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON TUB CULTIVATION 

OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoake. 3d Edition, Svo. 
78. 6d. cloth. 

IIOBBES.-ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbury ; now first collected hv Sir William Molesworth, Bart. Vol. 10, contain- 
ing the Translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. Svo. 10s. cloth ; to non-subsenberH, 128. 

Nine preceding Volumes have been published of the English and Latin Works. Vols. 8 and 9, 
recently puhliBhedj comprise the Translation of Thucydides. 

IIOLLAND.-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated from the French of Madame Necker de 
Saussure. By Miss Holland. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 19s. 6d. cloth. 

V The Third Volume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, Ts. 6d. 
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HOLLAND.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

ME'l'AL. By J. Holland, Ksq. 3 vols. fcp. Vignette Titles, about 300 Woodcuts, 18 b. clotli 

HOLLAND. -MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

Ity Hknry Holland, M.l). F.R.S. &c. Fellow of tlie Royal College of Fhysicians, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Pljysioian in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 6jL, ISs. cloth. 

1I00KER.-TIIE RRITISII FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. 1 ; coniprising Phienogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By .Sir 
Wri.LiAM Jack.so.n Hookku, K.H. LL.l). F.K.A. utul L..S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Coiuiiosite Plains, the Gras.s(!8, and the Ferns. 8vo. pp. 502, with 12 Plates, 14s. plain; with 
the jdates coloured, 2^s. cloth. 

Vol- 2, in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia an<l Fungi, completing the British Flora, and 
forming Vol. 5, Parts 1 and 2, of Smith’s English Flora, 24s. boards. 

II00KER.-IC0NES PLANTARUM ; 

Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Cliaracters and Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, selected 
from the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. Hooklu, K.H. LL.D. &c. 4 vols. 8vo. witli 
400 I’lates, jfi'S. 12s. cloth. 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Containing the Mosses of Great Briluin and Ireland, systeinaticully arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illLi>trative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. Hooklu 
and T. Tavloh, M.D. F.L.S., &c. 2d Edithm, 8v(). enlarged, 31s. 6d. plain ; JL'6, 3s. coloureil. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP).- BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the first Fourteen Historical Books of the Old Testament; andon Hie tirst Nine Proplu'lical 
Books. By Samikl Hokslicy, LL.D. F.R.S. F.J^.A. Lord Bishop of .St. Asaph. 2(1 Edition, 
cemtaining Translations by the Author never before published, tog(Hlier with copious Indices. 
2 vols. 8vo. jtl. 10s. clotli. 


HOWITT {MARY).-TIIE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE 

BOOK, commonly c.TlIed “Otto .Speckter’s Falile Book,” Tran.slat(;d by Mary Howitt; 
With French and Gennun on corresponding pages, and illustrated with 100 Engravings on 
Wood by G. F. .'!<argent. ,'r'(|uare 12mo. 10s. lid. boards. 

“ Otto Sperkter’s illustrations arc noil cnli ulatcl to please eliiMreii : some by their truth, others hy their liumoiir. 
Thf' verses, too, are lit a kimllv spirit— s.*,... , --.mi - himin.' >ii tli- < , <.| U niel ].i lU taeasures which oiir;ht nerer 

to lx; , out of the ear of Sill'll as i.'. l•-•r ii.i vn;. }i-uii^. Mis li-.s, m iimIui jh/iii,; this livok, dune a^ooii ilei'il 

with a gooH.graee."— A tjik.na.um. 


HOWITT (MARY).- THE II FAMILY : TRALINNAN ; 

AXEL and ANNA; and other Tales. By Fukdrjka Brumkr. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 21s. boards. 

“ One yre.il charm of Fredrika Brem'-r is her quiet way of doing every thing. Whether she soars into the luystieisiu 
ofOerman rn-f iiaiysii's, m- riv-s l)i,- of t)ie tea tjiLle — wfietlier slie utters tin- most, bitinj? sore.-is-in, i>i‘ ^oves 
» xpiessioa III lie k ireMh -t r • Ihil', •( i- "II w th* l< . 1 U .ii-pi- irinii-ofi ffi.it. Thi’ • 1. /ant n pose perv.nles 

her story I'f tin II I '.iiiiily, un.| iii ,!.• s us like n iii s-iine n sjn . ts 1.. i-, r ihaii any (.Hher of In r « 1 lUiig-. JoU« Bcti- 


The Neighbouus. 

A .Story of Every-day Idfc in .Sweden. By 
Fkrdrika BiiKMKtt|j, translated b\ NIauy 
Howitt. .3d Edition, revised and corrected. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 1 8s. boanls. 


The PrhsidentVs Daughters. 

Including Nina. By Fricdrika Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 3 Is. 6d: boards. 


The Home. 

Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By 
Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2d Edition, revised and corrected, 

2 vols. post 8 VO. 21s. boards. 

HOWITT.-TIIE’ RURAL LIFE 

By William Howitt. 
wood, hy Bewick and Williams, uniform with 


A New Sketch of Every-day Life:- 
A Diary. Together with Strife and 
Peace. By Fredrika Bremer. Tran- 
slated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. boards. 


OF ENGLAND. 

3d Edition, corrected and revised, medium 8vo. with Engravings on 
“ Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s. cloth. 


Life of the Aristocracy. 

Lite of the Agricultural Population. 

Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country, 
ritrong Attachment of the English to Country 
Life. 


The Forests of F.ngland. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People; in which are introduced Two New 
Cliapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 


IIOWITT.-GERMAN EXFERIENCES : 

AdllreweU to tlie English, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Fcp. 8VO. 78. 6d, cloth.y 

“ Till iiiiiiuir pr ,1 iiir'wru'ilir.n givi-n in thi** bwik rpt»p«‘ctina G(innany>‘ilnd the mode* nf living there, ’'ill he 
loiin.l lif gi- ..I u- l<iiii- I Ii.li-I. I - kI- ill..., Iiir the education or economy, sets up Jo* tent ui llK". 

wuntry. It u book full ui fati.^facUt of dticcl utility to the travelling English.”— CooRx JouanAt, 
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IIOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes ilhistrative of .StrikiiMi: Passa^^es in P'li'jrlisi) lliKtory and 
Poetiy. By William Howitt. New Edition, niedinm 8vo. with -lO Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIE.S, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBFRl.AN 1), with a 
Stroll alnn^ the BORDl'.R. 1 vol. medium 8vo. with iipwardsof -tOhiiihly-liiiislied Woddeuts, 
from Drawinp made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Kichardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 21 s. cloth. 

IIOWITT.-THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF .TACK OF 

THE MILL, commonly called “I.ord Othmill crenled, for his eminent services, Baron 
Waldeck, and Knig-ht of Kitticottie; a Firrsido .Story. By William Howitt. 2 voLs. 
fcp. 8vo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G. F. .Sarf^eiit, 15s. cloth. 

“ Tlii 4 .-il'I' • il.l.' '■iiM . "illl.i’ T 11 li I'nvimvitp with a liirtro (»f jiivfnilr ri'ailcns ; nrd will Mistain t I ip un 

ttfini'.l inli i»- I ■ II ill'-.' «.l.i. ii-i-..- the scjimhi nf yniitli. 'i'Jn- style lary, niiiniiiteil, ujul .sp.i i lilin;:; 

tht> Htnry Tie\fr hags, and its mural he.'iviug is nioft execlli nl.”— Et 1 1 ,( rtr Hrvn.vv, 

IIOWITT.-TTIE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF CERMANY : 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery, (‘ollected tn a General Tour, 
and during' a Re.sideiice in that Country in the Years 1S40-42. By William How'itt, 
Author of “ The Rural Life of Enirland,” “ Visits to Remarkalde Places,” ” The Boy’s 
Country Book,” &c. Medium 8vo. with above 50 illustrations, 21s. elotlu 

nOWITT.-WANDERTNOS OF A JOUKNEYMAN TAILOR. 

through EUROPE and the EAST, duriiiii: the years IH24 to 1810. By P. D. Hot.thai's, 
from Werdohl, in Westphalia. Tninsiati'd from the 'I'hird German Edition, by William 
Howitt, Author of “Tht^ Rural and Social Life of Germany,” &c. &c. Fcp. 8vo. with Por- 
trait of the Tailor, Gs. cloth. 

“He h.\s traversed Germfiiiy, Ei.l in.I.Hiui'irv, rmd W'dlucliia »eve*il times , 'snroil with <Tofesi,ioti(il didiiilit on 
the varied costiimes in ('onf-tni-.tini'iile ••"■l \'. vmdn i , in ended llir Nile; rlimlieii Ihe I’vi'.imiih.; doilj.:ed the 
nedouin*! , tiii'i li'd -ir I iru in Dll Il-I.i'.ti. (<i...| in . I- eiition on .Mmuit Zion ; ciil, .1 u,ill,iii.' ■ li. I. .ni M.niiit 

Tabor; « I'ln''! m ilie 1 d.i •.lO-tn.i ■l■•^, -i. l*tiid Sea ; hrMt'd llie roM i-r, 1.1 ‘ l.|i -1 \rc nly 

narrowly ese.iped being m.arried iit. Mulfa bydiimseL who are woe'-e than Sam Weller’, nidovis , and been ‘<foiird ioi 
iuR impertinent euriosity in atl. ti.t.t.rr,- to entir l..niori’ at .l.iu«ii|. - i lli>. deserhitions of all tlie 4 .(i 

various jdaces are clear and WM. I , Mil . \).m ..|..n i.| in. i> • Ii'I.;> ii md miMir ,1 ■' — (’nrric. 

nOWITT.-TlIl'l STUDI^NT-LTFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Coruelins. By W'ili iam Howitt. 8vo. with 24 VVood- 
Eiigravings, and Seven Steel Plutt'S, 2ls. cloth. 

. “ German student life tins, of eour-e, its brigbter si.i.- and r.l.-n--irit. r trdfs. 1 ‘- r.v mu., fiienildiips, its buoyant 

spirits, its iiolde songs, its intense Htudy, at, the last lo 1 . nill...ii.| ii. u.i 111 - 1 .) ••I itf larl,er features. IiiThis 

volumo there is no want of mateiial to form a very -ull" e i.t lean u .-i <.. . m> .11 . in.ii 01 I |. . — QtTA.K’rKur,\ 11 i.vinn . 

IIOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY:' 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. lOs, 6d. cloth. 

IIOWITT.-THE ROY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by biin.self; e.xhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children iii the ('ouiitry. Edited by William Howitt, Author 
of “Tlie Rural Life of I'higland,” &c. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. with 40 Wooiicuts, 8s, cloth. 

“A capital work; .'ind, we are imdined to tliiuk, Jlowitfs best in uiry lim;,”— GtAirruRi.v lU.viiiw. 

IIUDSON.-PLATN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING AVILLS 

In Confonnity with the Latv, and particularly with reference to tlie .Vet 7 Will. 4 and 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Expo.sition of the Law ndating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Inte.stary ; with two Forms of Wills, and inu(;h luseful information, 
&c. By J. C. HrnsoN, of the Legacy Duly Office, London, 12t]i Edition, corrected, with 
nertes of cases judicially decided since the above Act carnc into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

IIUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson. Third Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

These two works may be had in 1 volume, 7s. cloth. 

IIUDSON.-TIIE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Profo.ssions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- 
cation with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. Author of “ Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.” Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

IIUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Bnya; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveriea in the Art. By RoBEifiT Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. 8vo, with Plate and Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

“Mr. Hunt’s reputation i» so well established, that we need only mention his pleasing volume tn seruro it a 
favourable recaption from tlie philosophical public."~-JAMEsoN’8 N»vv EuiKDiiBoa pHiLoBoruicai, Jodr>ai,. 
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HUMPHREYS~THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES.— A History of Illuminated Books, from the IVth to the XVIIth Century 
n,r ri.,.. “peciraens, consisting of an entii-o 

^ , brated and splendid MSS. in the 

flnd Royal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagenj and Madrid 
from the Vatican, Escurial, Ambrosian, and other great Libraries of the Continent and 
from the rich Public, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain ; superbly printed in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours. 

In course of publication, in Parts, issued at intervals of about two months ; each Part to con- 
tain Three Plates, of the exact size of the original subjects, and each Plate accompanied by a 
description, with some account of the MS. from which it is taken. The last Part to contain 
an Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Art of Illumination, with a Table for placing the Plates 
in Chronological Order,— as, in the Parts, they will, for the sake of variety and convenience, be 
issued without regard to their Chronological arrangement. 

Each Part, containing Three Plates, with Descriptions, Imperial Quarto (15 in. by ll), splcn- 
didly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, in imitation of the originals, as accurate us can 
be produced by mechanical means, 128. 

Lauge Paper, on Half Imperial (2U in. by 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 2l8. 

Si^ Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the work. 

PLATES CONTAINED IN THE FIRST PART. 

1. Page from a large and beautiful MS. executed for Edward IV. containing Portraits of himself, 

and his brothers Gloucester and Clarence. 

2. Page frorp a rich MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, made for one of the Earnesi. 

3. A remarkable Frontispiece, of great beauty, from a Venetian Diploma. 

“We have seen some specimens of aptopownl work by Mr. Hmnphiryh, on Illuminated MSS. which have Kurpri»cd 
us by the accuracy of their execution, and the effect ijrialuccd by merely mechuuicul nicuus.”— QuAurEK.i.t Rjivirw. 

IIUNTER.-THE RISE OP THE OLD DISSENT 

Exemplified in the Life of Oliver Hkywood: with a Sketch of the subsequent History of 
the English Presbyterian Dissenters. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A, 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

JACKSON.-PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the de.scriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq,, and E. E. Crowe, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles, 30s. cloth. 

JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the , 
Reign of Edward HI. King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition, 2 voLs. fcp. i 
8vo. Map,. 15s. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Francis Jeffrey, nowoneof the Judges of the Court ofSessionin Scotland. 

4 vols. 8vo. 488. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER’S ENCYCL0PA']DIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Aftairs: embracing all the recent Discoveries in Agricultural Che- 
mistry ; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By Cuthbkrt W. Johnson, 
Esq. F.R..S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of Konigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society ; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; Editor of tlie 
“ Farmer’s Almanack,” &c. I thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by W^ood Engravings of the best 
and most improved A^icultural Implements, ^'2. lOs. cloth. 

“ Cuthti'rt JohuHon'H ‘ Fannur's Encycloptedia ’ is one of the best hooks of its rlass.” 

Ur. LLadley, in The GAiinsEEn’s Chhonici.e. 

KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and- to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M-D. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy tothe^yal Dublin Society. 1 thick volume, 8vo. with 236 Woodc its, 248. cloth. 

KANE.-THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

By Robert Kane, M.D. Secretary to the Council of the Royal Irish Academy, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Hall 
of Ireland. Post 8vo. 78. cloth. 

“ We have been much Htruck by a work recently publlahcd, by Profcaaor Kane, on the ‘ Industrial ReaourceB of 
Ireland.’ The volume containa a maaterly view of the physical materiaU upon which Irish induatry might work. 
The fuel, the wiiter-jjower, the minerals, the composition and capabilities of the soil, the nature and locality or 
manures, and the means of internal communication existing in the country, are successively taken up, analysed, ana 
laid before the reader, in their scientific as well as in their pnictical bearings. Nothing can leave a stronger 
Sion of the mismanagement from which Ireland has suffered than Dr. Kane's clear and businesa-like statement of the 
elements of wealth and power which have so long lain almost idle in her possession.’’— Mobmino Cmboniclb. 

RATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain KATEnand Ur. Lardnbr. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette litle, and 
Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 69. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Kbiohtlby, Eaq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; or 68. 6d. bound. _ 
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KING. -A SELECTION FROM THE “SPEECHES AND 

WRITINGS of the late LORD KING. With a short Introductory Memoir, by Earl 
Fortescue. Demy 8vo. Portrait, 128. cloth. 

“ A judicious and interestinjy selection from the speeches and writings of a nobleman who, by ability, consii*fcncy, 
and honesty of purpose, displayed throughout the course of a long public life, deserved to live in tlie irmemtirnnce of 
his countrymen ; interesting, also, as a memorial of one oftlie earliest champions of those principles which now 
receive general homage ; and an useful contribution to the political history of the first thirty years of tlio present 
century. The intromictory memoir is distinguislicJ by gono feeling and good taste, and is clmrgeahle only with the 
uticoinmon fault of being too short." — M ubsino f'lin.iMf ll. 

KIPPIS.-A COLLECTION OE HYMNS AND PSALMS, 

For Public and Private Warship. Selected and prepared by A. Kippis, D.D., Abraham 
Rees, D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jervis, and the Rev. T Morgan. To which is added, a 
Supplement. New Edition, corrected and improved, 18mo. 58.*boujid. 

KIRBY & SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; and W. 
Spence, Esq. F. R.S. & L.S. Gth Edit, corrected and muchenlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 318. 6d. cloth. 

The first two volumes of the “Introduction to F.ntomolcyy" .are published ns a separute work, distinct from 
the third nnH fourth v'<jlanie8, and, thoii^^h iniudi cjilarj^ea, at ,a consideruhle reduction of price, in order that 
the numerous class ol read<-rs who < oiifim- Iheii' stu>ly of insects to that of their manners and pconoTny, need not be 
hurthened with the cost of the technical portion of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, &'t. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA BRITANNICA ; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L.S. & A.S. 2d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
pp 2.’)0, .^3. 16s. boards. 

“ Most of the persons interested in the art of distinguishing glasses are rmintry-gentlemrn and farmers, who know 
nothing of botany, and cannot use the teehnical descriptions or iimi'ricnl fleun > "f hnt mi-lB To tint gnat class 
such a hook is invaluable. It ought, in fact, to form part of the lihi.irj "f ■ \> rj oo' lOli n-'i. I in roial illaii‘> , for 
thi re are few plants so diflleult to distinguish us grasses, not any inon- so, and ni'me which it is more important to 
know c.oiiectly, because of their various uses and qualities. With Mr. Knapp’s hook before him, no one eun luve the 
least difficulty in making himself master of the subject.” — Oahoenkks’ CHftONlci.E. 

LAING, (S., JUN.)-NATIONAL DISTRESS: 

Its Causes and Remedies. By Samuel Laino, Jun. Esq. late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Essay to which the First Prize of ^£*100, offered by The Atlas newspaper, was awarded. 

LAING.-THE CHRONICLE OP THE KINGS OE NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kings to the Middle of the Twelfth 
Century, commonly called 7'he Hehmkringla. 'i'ranslated from the Icelandic of Snorro 
Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laino, Author of “ Notes 
of a Traveller,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

“ We have been rather profuNt* in our oxtraotH from this euriouB and most ch iractcristic old history. But it is 
long since we have met with a work so spirited, and so amusing, and at tlie Kame time atfordiug hueh valuable infor- 
mation respecting a race to wliom wc are so largely indebted, as this venerable Chronicle of Snorro Sturleson." 

LAING.-JOURNAL OE A RESIDENCE IN NORWAYr"'”"’ 

During the years 1834, 18.35, and 1836 ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy or that Country, and the Condition of its inhabitants. By .Samuel Laing^ Esq. 
2d Edition, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LAING. - NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present century. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 2d Edition, 8vo. I6s. cloth. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

In 1838 ; comprising observations on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laino, Esq. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

LARDNER’8 CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA; 

Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactureg. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 

The SeriSfl, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, .€39. 18s. (One volume 
only remains to be published.) The works, separate, 6a. per volume. 

“ In the completen«»« of its treatises, the Cabinet Cyclopffidia is unrivalled ; and now that the whole plan is carried 
out, it eahibits an extausive body of available knowledge such as this or no oUier country has ever yet presented in a 
popular and convenient form."— B aitanmix. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.-A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNKTISM, gua MBTEOROLOOT. By D. tARDNes, LLP. r.il.S., «nd C. V. Waikbr, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By D. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 68. cloth lettered. 
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LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardnbr. 1 vol. fcp, 8vo. Vij^nette Title, and 
Rpwardl of 200 fi£ures, 68. cloth. 

LARDN.ER.-\ TREATISE ON HEAT. 

3y T). Larhner, LL.D., &c. I vol. fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vig;nette Title, 6s. chdh. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICS. By Dr. Lakdnkr. New Edition. I Vol, fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth, 

LECTU.RES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered before the Phamihceutical Society, and in the Medical School of the London 
Hospital. 8vo. illustrated by above 50 Woodcuts, 5s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E. L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OP LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. New Edition (1839), 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, kc. 28s. clolli 
lettered } or handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, £2. 4s. 

The following may be bad aepar.ately 

THE IMPROVISATRICK 10s. 6d. i THE GOLDEN VIOLET 10s. Od. 

THE VENETIAN BRACELET.. 10s. 6d. I THE TROUBADOUR lOs.Gd. 

LEE.-TAXIDEllMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and rravellers. By Mrs. R. Lick (formerly ]Mi>. T, E. Bowdich), Author id 
“Memoirs of Cuvier,” &c. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, aitfl Mr. Waterton’s method of Preserving Annuals. Fop. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
7s. cloth. n • * » 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising llie Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with aniu^ng and instructive original Accounts of the must remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. K. Lek (formerly Mrs. T. K. Bow'uicii), Aid hor of “Taxidermy,” “Memoirs of 
Cuvier,” &c. 12mo. with Fifty-five Woodculs, 7.s. Gd. bound, 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN. 

From his first Introduction to Practice ; including 20 Years* Wanderings throughout tlic 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols. po.st Svo. 3 coloured Plates, 3)s. Gd. cloth. 

“ Itcnllv a v^ryrJi'ViT book, full of annisinj; find intiTrsting >n:»tti*r, ami irivini; unaquivora] I'viilc'nco oflhr 
nuUior'i, t.fdi'ut fur i)l>hi>rvittion, buth of nu'ii ami miuiners, as wfll um a h:tp|iy facility of grajiiiically ilchnciiting wlnt 
he goes." — D ritihh and F<ittt:i<is Mekic^i- Hi. view. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODIJCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lixdt.ky, Ph.D. F.U,S. L.S. &c. .3d Edition (1839), with Corrections and consi- 
derable Additions, I large vol.,8vo. pp. 606, with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, ISs. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA MEDICA; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Mcdiclnq, in different Parts of 
the World, By John Lindley, Pli.l)., F.R.S., &c. I vol. Svo. 18s. cloth lettered. 

LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor Jon v Lindley, Pli.D , F.R.S., 

3d Edit, with numerous additions, corrections, and improvements, 12mo. pp. 390, 10s. Gd. cl. 

Ll^DLEY.-THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to explain the Principal OperatioiiR of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.t)., K.K.S. 8vo. IllustrationH on Wood. 12s. cloth. 

Thif; book is ivriUen in tlie hopo of prnvidin" the ganlciirr, ami the scieiililie ainati ur, eorreetly, with 

the rutiniialia of the riiorc imparfant opcn'ilioos of Ifortieiilture; .ami the untlior has enclea voiire<I to present to 
re.iilrr- an iiiii-lli»rib 1 c' ciiil in.iii.o.. fi.ii.i.li -I upon well iisreiluiiied farts, wliich they can jmlj^e of by Ihelrown means 

of nt.si I mlii'ii. Ill till- L'"ni'inl riOiin ot tc^etable actions, aiul of tin- ciumca wlileh, while they cuiitrol the powers 

of 111,- III pi I'lin, .arc ' .Ti-able of l.. iii|t r, yiiihited by themselves. The posKt".(,ion of such knowledge will uoceNsarily 
leuch tlmni bow to improve their inetiiods ,if enltivalion, ami lead them to the discovery of new and better modes. 

LINDLEY.- AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

HORTICULTURE. By Professor Lindley. IBino. 28. sewed. 

LINDLEY.- GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITtJHEN GA-RDEN ; 

Or, an Account of the mopt valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Hritain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchartl and Kitchen Garden during every month in the 
year. By G. Lindley C.M.U.S. Edited by Prof Lindley. 1 large vol. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

LLOYD.-A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

Ry the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. isir, boftids, 

L0RIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By Charles Lo aimer. 3d edition, l 2 mo. 
with an Appendix, Ss. 6d. cloth. 
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LOUDON (MRS.)-THE LADFS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Ei^oy ^.Country Life Rationally, fiy Mrs. Loudon, Author of “ Gardening for 
Ladies,” &;c. 

Contents.— Introduction—The H|use— The Garden— Domestic Animals— RurAl Walks— 
Miscellaneous Country Amusementist^Country Duties, ^ [In the press. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYOtOPJIDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

beinjT the Arboretum et Fruticetum Britanniciim” abridffed : containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings Of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Forests. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 1234, 2000 Engravings on Wood, 46 * 2 . 10s. bound in cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with above 400 Octevo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, j£’10, cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPilDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting, in one systematic view, th|! History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries. and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain; with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved, 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Engravingson Wood, 
pp, 1312, 50s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation^ Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture ; including all the latest I mprovernents, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles ; and Supplement, bringing down the work to the year 
1844. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. &c. 5th Edition, illustrated with upwards of 
1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, j 6'2. lOs. cloth. . 

The Supplement, bringing down Improvements in the art of Field-Culture from 1831 to 
1844 inclusive, comprising all the previous Supplements, and illustrated with 65 Engravings 
on Wood, may be had separatelyf 58. sewed. 

“ To Vnow that this Supplement ia by the author of the juatly-popular Encyclopadias of Agriculture and 
Gardeninar, ie a sufficient recommpnd.atioii for its general excellence. Independently of Mr. I/ondon’s long practical 
experience, every available authority on agriculture, and works on other sciences in connection with it, h:ive been 
consultedjind the result is, one of the most valuable works on rural atlairs either in our own or in any other lan- 
guage.”— B ritish FanMEK's Magazine. 

i LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF PLANTS; 

I Including all the Plants which are. now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain : 

I giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved fijfures, ana 

elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; tl^ 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A New Edition, with New Supplement, com- 
prising svery desirable particular respecting all the Plants originate in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in 1829, and January 1840: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. I^u don, prepared by W. H. Baxter, Jun. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. ; and 800 new Figures of Plants on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. One very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
£Z. 138. 6d. The last Supplement, separatelyy 8vo. pp. 190, 15s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c. ; with the requisite 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery : 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles of 
Architectural Science and Tarte on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the Expense. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. New Edition (1842), corrected, with a Supplement, containing 
160 additional pages of letter-press and nearly 300 new engravings, bringing down the work to 
1849. 1 very thi^ vol. 8vo. with more than 9000 Engi-avings on Wood, £Z. 3s, cloth. 

The Supplement, sspctratelpy 8vo. 78. 6d. sewed. 

«Thelat«Mr • v:.- 

adutrd for gem 
of Cottage and ' ^ 

time of uieir life propose to bnild a cottage 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS : • 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 8d Edition (1839), 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J- C. Loudon, by W. H. Baxtbe, 
, and revised by Gborob Don, F,L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

The Supplement (1885) separately 1 8vo. 38. 6d. sewed. 

Tbe LATER Supplement (1839) separaUlpy 8vo. 88. sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS J/ONDINENSIS; 

Or,^l3italpgue Of all the ligneous Plants cultivate in the neighbourht^^ J^don. To 
which are a&ed their usual prices in ‘Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. Bvo. 78. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS, 


LOUDON. - THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

CXJMPANION : comprising the Choice of a Villa or Subtirban Residence^ or of a situation on 
wbich^jto form one ; tne Arrang^ent and Furnishing of the House; and the lisying-out, 
Plantinl, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds the whole adapted for grounds 
iVomone perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intends for the instruction of those 
who know little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and moipe partictdarly for the use of Ladies. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.8. Sic, 1 vol. 8vo. with above 800 Wood Engravings, SOs. cloth. 

LOUDON.-ON THE LAYING-OHT, PLANTING, AND 

MANAGEMENT of CEMETERIES ; and on the Improvement of Churchyards. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L S. &c. 8vo. with 60 Engravings, 128. cloth. 

In 1813, Mr. Loudon was at Warsaw aflsr the batlte of BauUen ; and was so strongly impressed by the contrast 
between the burials of the rich in the cemetry. the poor in trenches in the open ground without coffins, and cart-loads 
of dead soldiers from the hospitals thrown into great pits, as to have ever since directed his attention to ImriolH 
and burial grounds. Having been lately employed to plan the Cambridge Cemetery, he was compelled to give Ids 
views a definite and practical shape. The result is the volume l>efore us : which, like most other works of Mr. Loudon, 

. exhausts the subject on which it treats, presenting the principles as well as the practice, in a full and popular form. 
To shareholders of cemeteries and others having a practical connexion with the improvement of inh'rincnts, tin- 
book is almost necessary ; nor wiU it be without interest to any one whose hobby ambles towards the mourn lul 
subject.’’— Si-ECTAToa. 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANAGEMENT 

of ESTATES : comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Prindph s 
and Forms of Leases ; the Construction of Farm-buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, 
and other Works; and the Economy of Woods, Mines, &c. By David Lovr. F.R.S.E. &c. 
8vo, [Tw the press . 

LOW.-THE BREEDS OF TIIJl DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Of Great Britain Described. By David Lovr, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professorof Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh ; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; Corre- 
sponding' Member of the Conseil Royal d^Vgriculture de France, of the Socidtd Royale et 
Centrale, &c. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced from a Series 
of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh, by 
W. Shiels, R.S.A. 2 vols. atlas quarto, with 56 plates of animals, beautifully coloured after 
Nature, ^€’16. Ifis. half-bound in morocco.—Or in four separate portions, as follow : 

The OX, in 1 vol. atlas ouarto, with 22 plates, .€'6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The SHEEP, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, £S. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

The HORSE, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, half-bound in morocco. 

The HOG, in 1 vol, atlas quarto, with 5 plates, £2, 28. half-bound in morocco. 

L0W.-AN‘INaUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

BODIES of CHEMISTRY. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E, Prof, of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Prof, of Agriculture in University of Edin- 
burgh. 8v(^ 4th Edit, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIBUTED to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas BAbingto.v 
Macaulay. 3d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 368. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OP ANCIENT ROME. 

By T. B. Macaulay, Esq. 6th Edition, crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.-THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. Mackenzie, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. boards. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; including his Contributions to “ The Edinburgh Review.” 
Collected and edited by his Son. 3 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 

MACKINTOSH, fe-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir James Mackintosh ; W. Wallace, Esq. ; and Robert 3ell, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, £Z. cloth. 

MACLEOD.-ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of Internal Orgahs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to which it 
gives rise. By R. Maclbod, M.D. Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 8vo. pp. 172, 78. cloth. 

M‘CULLOCH.-A' DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, andth-incipal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. % tbkk vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Six Large 
important Maps. jr4. cloth. 

Th* exteat of Information this Dictionary afforda on the aabjacta refimad to in Ha titta ia fentiy swipWpS-, “ 
cannot foil to prove a Tada-mectun to the atudent, whoae isqniriea will be gvii/tS by ita ^ht,and aatialMw 
and fr^nentiy elaborated communicationa. Every public room in which comaiirce, poUttoa, or Utaratuff, formi tne 
■abject of diacusaioq, ought to be fumubed with ti>e«« volumaa.”— O i>ob>. - 
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M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 

CKh, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCB AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Ulus- 
trated with Maps and Flans. By J. E. McCulloch, Esq. Member of the Institute of France. 
An entirely New Edition, corrected thronghout, enlarg^ed, and improved. One thick vol. 
8vo. 608. cloth; or 568. strongly half- bound in russia, with flexible backs. 

" without exag^ration oae ofithe most wonderful compilations of the age. . The power of continuous labour, the 
wide range of inouirv, and the power of artistical finish, which have been brought into play by this work, ai-e 

probably unrivalled in the history of literaturo Compared with all previous attempts to compile a commcnual 

dictionary. Mr. McCulloch's appears as the realisation of an idea which former projectors had conceived too vaguely 
to be able to carry into execution. It is superior to tliem alL quite as much for the spirit of judicious selection 
brought bv the author to his task, as. for any other quality. The great merit of tlie work is, that, while omitting 
nothing ofesaential importance, it contains nothing that is useless or merely cumbrous..... Tne success of the earlier 
editions of Mr. M'Culloch's Dictionary is, after all, the beet proof of its merit : the facts attending it, prove that tlie 
mercantile, political, and literary public were in want of such a work, and that they were satisAea witn the manner 
in which Mr. M'CuUoch had performed his task. No reader cJin rise from the perusal of any one of the larger 
articles without feeling that no previous writer has concentrated so much valuable information within so small a 
compass, or conveyed his information in so agreeable a style. And the remark is cqucilly applicable to all the nume- 
rous articles of which this crammed volume is composed It is, indeed, invaluable as a book of reference to the 

merchant, the insurance-agent, the statesman, and the journalist ; and its articles, from the care and talent with 
which they are executed, are as well calculated to supply the wants of the patient inquirer as of the hurried man of 
business. Mr. M'Culloch occupies a high place amongst the auUiors of the day as a hard-headed original thinker in 
political economy ; a still higher, as one of the most zealous and successful labourers in rendering that science 
popular ; but, of all his publications, his Commercial Dictionary is the one least likely to encounter the rivalry of a 
work of superior or even equal value."--Abridged from Tub Spectatok of March 16, 1844. 

M‘CULLOCH.-THE PRINCIPLES OE POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

with some Enqiiiries respectinff their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Projrress of 
the Science. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. New Edition, enlarged and corrected, 8vo. 168. 

MALTE-BRUN.-A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and Bai.bi, embracing: an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Matbcinatical and Physical Geography, 
and a corrmlete Description, from the most recent sonrf^s, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World : with numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alphabetical Index 
of 12,000 Names. One thick vol. 8vo. closely and beautifully printed, SOs. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that .Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments. 
Hth Edition, enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. Us. cloth. 


MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Young Persons. 10th Edition, enlarged and corrected by the Author, fcp. 8vo. 
with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Of the General Properties of Bodies ; the Attraction of Gravity ; the Laws of Motion ; Compound 
Motion; the Mechanical Powers ; Astronomy; Causes of the Earth’s Motion; tlie Planets; 
the Earth; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the Mechanical Properties of Fluids; of Springs, 
Fountains, &c, ; Pneumatics; the Mechanical Properties of Air; on Wind and Sound ; Optics; 
the Visual Angle and the Reflection of Mirrors ; on Refraction and Colours ; on the Structure 
of the Bye, and Optical Instruments. ^ > 


MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition (1839), revised 
and enlarged, fcp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Introduction; on Property; the Division of Labour; on Capital; on Wages and Population ; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Value and Price; on Income; Income from Landed Property ; 
Income from the Cultivation of Land ; Income from Capital lent ; on Money ; on Commerce ; 
on Foreign Trade ; on Expenditure and Consumption. 


MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 
3d Mition, fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 98. cloth. 

Introduction; on Roots; on Stems; on Leaves; on Sap; on Cambium and the pemiliar Juices 
of Plants; on the Action of Light and Heaton Plants; on the Naturalization of Plants; on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Plants ; on the ^tificial 
Mode of Watering Plants; on the Action of the Soil on Plants ; on the Prop^ation of Plants 
by Subdivision; on Grafting; on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed ; the Hower; on Com- 
pound Flowers ; on Fruit ; on the Seed ; on the Classifleation of Plants ; on Artificia Systems ; 
on the Natural System; Botanical Geography ; the Influence Culture on Ve^tation ; o 
the Degeneration and Diseases of Plants; on tne Cultivation of Trees; 

Plants Wch produce Fermented Liquors ; on the Cultivation of Grasses, Tuberous RooU, and 
Grain ; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables, » 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Land and Water, 2d Edition, revised and corrected, fcp. 8vo. with coloured Maps, 
showing the comparative altitude of Mountains, Ss. fid. cloth. 

«Thil U m far auperlor to the ueual clwe of modem booki, in which It is thought ncccanary to gi ve inatrui ti»n a 
giualeh of amuBementy that we cannot omit to recommend it here.”»-^naiiT*aLv Rxvixw. 
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CATAtOOUK OF NEW WORKS 


MCET-CONYERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For By Mre. MAacir. Author of ** Mary’s Grammar/’ « Conversatikms on Che- 

mistry,” Ac, 18mo. 48. 6d. doth. 

“In thMe Conremtion* Mr*. Marcrt travel* over a mtsat deal of ground, with her wonted ekill In adapting know- 
ledge to the capacity of the young. The nature of articulate son^s, ahd the organs of speech^ the history of mankind 
to^k-ate the formation of different languages, the mMincr in wliaoh.FmgUBb 1^ been indebted to J^atin, the pro- 
bable or possible origin of language, and the use of coggomens and hames, are'Kn Ikmiliarly displayed in this instruc- 
tive little volume.*’— Spjsct axon. , - 

MARCET.-MARY’S GRAMMAR; • 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 7th Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 18mo. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

“A sound and rimple work for the earliest ages."— Q tjartem-t Rivjbw. 

MARCET.-THE tJAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations shewing the Rules of the Game, and affording Examples of the ■ 
manner of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. volume in cloth, Ss. 

MARCET.-LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES,’ AND 

MINERALS. By Mrs. Marcbt, Author of "Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. 12mo. 2s. 

“ One of Mrs. Marcet’s careftdly-wrltten books of instruction, in which natural history is made pleasant and intel- 
ligible for the young."— Atuen/bum. 

MARCEL-CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND, for the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marcbt, Author of “ Conversations on Che- 
mistry,” &c. 2d Edition, with Additions, continuing the History to the Reign of George the 
Third, 18mo. 58. cloth. 

The Second Bart, continuing the History to the Reign of George III. separately, Is. 6d. cloth. 

“ Juvpn 


ac^'antagecmsly by * children of a larger gi 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Mother. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo, 58. cloth, gilt edges, 

MARRYAT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Capt. Marryat, C.B. Author of “Peter Simple,” 
" Maetcrman Ready,” &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 128. boards. 

MARRYAL-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. 3 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 228. 6d. cloth. 

%* ITie volumes separately^ 7s. 6d. each, cloth. 

“The best of Robinson Crusoe’s numerous descendants, and one of the most captivating of modem children’s 
books. The only danger is, lest parents should dispute with their children the possession of jt." 

Qi7i.mrEar.v Rsview. 

MARX AND WILLIS.-0N THE DECREASE OF DISEASE 

effected by the Progress of Civilization. By C. F. H. Marx, M.D. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Gottingen, &c.; and B. Willis, M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

“ This little treatise, although evidently designed for professional perusal, is perfectly Intelligible to the educated 
reader ; and right glad shall we be to sec it extensively circulated out of the profession ; it is a work whioh 4ees such 
credit to the hearts and the heads of its authors."-. LaMcnr. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every urincipal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and ^ial Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maunder. 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. lOs. 
cloth; bound in roan, 1 2s. 

“ An encycIopsKlia of history in miniature— soma hoadreda of volumes compresMd into one. Ibe author first 
gives a general sketch of ancient and modem history— a eort of explanatory diart by which we proeive the relations 
of one state and empire to another, and mark how their boundaries advance or recede, fiuctuate or become defined ; 
and then ftimUhea a neat and cOnciee digest of the history of eitch kingdom or division of the world. The book is 
an univenuU storehouse of hletorical facts, clastilled, chronologically arranged, linked by succinct narrative, and 
brotudtt down to the nrewmt timae. To the historical stodAt, and to all general readers, we work is invaluable for 
consul reference, if only for its ooifioas and miautely-aeonrate dates; and it must form an i ndi spe nssble eomple- 
ment to all libraries.”>-HBsiTaitMia. , 

MAUNDER.-THi TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY Of REFERENCE ; containing a new and enlarged lEctionary of the EngHih 
Language, preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctione, &c.; a new Universal 
Gazetteer ; a Compendious Classical Dictionary ; a Chronological Analgia of General History ; 
a Dictionary of Law Terms, &c. &c. By Samuel Maunder. 1.4th Edition, 1 VQl; 8vo. 
pp. 810, with two engraved Frontispieces, 8s. Od. doth; boundinToan, lOi. 0d. 


preceding 

for fnrthei 

may be skimmed 
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MAUNDER -THE SCIENTIFIC 'fe XlTERARY TREAStRI; 

A new and popular Encyclopicdia of Science and the Bellira-Lettres ; includinft all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole wri tfen in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. 8d Edition, 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. with engraved 
Frontispiece, lOSi cloth ; bound in roan, l2s. ' 

MAIJNDER.-THE BTOaRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age. 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of H[i8to^ ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a “ supplement,” from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Present Time. By Samuel Maunder. 1 vol fcp. 8vo. with engraved Fron- 
tispiece, 8s. 6d. cloth ; bound in roan, 10s. 6d. 

MAUNDER.-THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK; 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Year ; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Biography, &c. which happened 
on the day of the month under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar language, inte- 
resting facts in Science ; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, interspersed with 
Poetical Gleanings : Questions for Examination being appended to each day’s licsson, and the 
whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maunder, Author of “ The 
Treasury of Knowledge.” 2d Edition, revised, 12mo. 58. bound. 

MODERN SYRIANS; 

Or, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses. From Notes 
made during a Residence in those parts in 1841, 42, and 43. By an Oriental Student. Post 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A lively picture of the domestic manners, the xnoral and politicai condition, and the general characterUtics of the 
present inhahltants of Syria, together with a description of ner scenery, resources, and tonography. It is the work 
of an intelligent and enterprising tourist ; and his account of his rambles is very entertaining and animated.” 

UNITBD SbBVICE OAaETTB. 

MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and Edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 
Seven other beautifully-engraved Plates, 20s. cloth ; or bound in morocco, gilt edges, SOs. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in one volume> uniform 
with Ix)rd Byron’s Poems. With a New Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in the line 
manner, ana a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Thomas Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium 8vo. 218. cloth ; or 428. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday. 

S* Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates ^^2. 10s. cloth 
morocco, ^6*4. 10s. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition, 1 vol. medium 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 13 Engravings finished 
in the highest style of Art, 21s. handsomely bound in cloth and ornamented ; morocco, 35s ; or, 
with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty-first Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 
lOs. 6<i. doth ; or, handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 148. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, imp. 8vo. illustrated with above 60 Designs by Maclise, etched on steel, 28. ; 
Proofs on India Paper, j6'4. 48. ; before Letters (of Illustrations only), j£6. 6b. [In the Preee. 

The Poetry and Designs will botli be engraved, and each page surrounded with an Ornamental Border. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition, with Engraved Title and Vignette, lOs. clotb lettered ; or 13s. fid. 
handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 

MOORE.-THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Moobb, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, ISs. cloth. 

[To he completed in one more volume. 
Mr. Moore fortunately brings to his labours not only extensive learning in the rarely-trodden paths of Irish 
history, hot strict impartiality, rendered still more clear and uncompromising by an ennobling love of ubertv. Every 

a of his work contains evidence of research ; and innumerable passages might be cited in proof of the independent 
truth-seeking spirit of the author.”— A tusm.bd]i. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

8d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with 24 beautifrilly-coloured Engravings, stfl. lOs. half-bound. 

MORTON.-A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents known to cause Death in the Horse ; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Morton. 12mo. fis. in case ; on rollers, 8s. fid. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


M0RT0N.~A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary Collie, with an attempt at their clasaiflcation, and the Pharmacopoeia of that In- 
stitution. By W. J. T. Morton. Sd Edition, 12mo. 10s. cloth. 

MOSELEY -THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OE ENGI- 


“The work of Mr. Moseley w an elaborate, nrofound, accurate, and elegant abstraot, and purely mathematic iil 
disquisition on the theoretical principles of mechanics ; and will serve to increase the auuior’s nigh reputation as a 
matliematician.”— A thsnjiuii. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of 
King’s College. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, es. cloth. 

MULLER.-INTR0DUCTI0N TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 

of MYTHOLOGY. By C. O. MUller, Author of “ The History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race,” &c. Translated from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. uniform with “ Muller’s 
Dorians,” 1 Is. cloth. 

“Clearing away the ol>acurity and confuiion in which mythology were enveloped by the gloeaes of the later and 
more artificial agea, Muller iias reduced it to iU primary elemental ond diNentangling the beautlhil legends of nnti- 
quity from the crowd of puerilities by which they were deformed, presented them to the world luthe graceful form in 
which they originally sprang from the mint of popular superstition. In this he has rendured an Impurtant service, ju»t 
only to those who wish to obtain a tliorough understanding of the character and literature of the ancient Greeks, hut 
to enquirers into mental |iUilosO[ihy and the history of natural religion. At the same time, the acuteness and sobriety 
of his judgment make him a safe guide to tlie practical student. His work has now been admirably translated by M r. 
Leitch, whose veraion, combining freedom, fidelity, and elegance, is all that can be wished.”— MoB»l^o Chroniclk. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOPtEDIA of GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. : assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Geology, &c. by Professor 
Jt'imeson; Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the work 
to Dec. 1843 ; with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other Engravings on 
Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Lanaseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. representing the most 
remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 vol. 8vo. containiiig 
upwards of 1500 pages, jtf3. cloth. 

\* The Supplement, containing the most important Recent Infonnation, may be had 
separately f price Is. 

NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documeiits, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C.M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 

I vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, es. cloth. 

“ We Birongly recommend to historical atudents the clea/ and accurate ' Chronology of History,’ by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, wtiicu contains all ihe information that cun bo practically required.” — Qoi.aTcai.y BjiViRW. 

OWEN. -LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOOT OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMAL^ delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From 
Notes taken by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With 
Glossary and Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 148. cloth. 

** By all who know the importance of Profeaaor Owen’# labourt in the vaat field of comparative anatomy, thi# work 
will be hailed with delight. It treat# only of the anatorav of Invertebrata. Although delivered to medical men, tlie 
lecture# contain a vast amount of matter interesting to all who wi#h to know iometliing of the wonderiUl law# whicli 
govern the structure and functions of animated being#. We can also recommend tliem os being admirable examples 
of the application of the principle# of Inductive science to the study of organised matter.” 

Or. Lindley, in Tbz OAXi)r.MXiis’ Chxonici.e. 

V A Second and concluding Volume, being the Lectures {On Verteln’ata) delivered by 
Prof. Owen during the present session, is iAe Press, 

PARKES.-D0MESTIC DUTIES; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. 5th Edition, ifcp. 8vo. 2a. cloth. 

Social Relations— Household Concerns— the Regulation of Time^-Moral and Religious Duties. 

PARNELL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads should be made ore explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Pahn bll, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with 9 large plates, Is. cloth. 
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PEARSON -PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: ' 

Consisting of a Form, short but comprehensive, fjw the Morning and Evening of everyday in 
the week. Selected by the late £. Pka rson, D.D. Master df Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. New Edit. 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S., Sec., Rector of South Killworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vote. 4to. with 
Plates, £1, U. boards. 

Voi. 1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial observa- 
tions ; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefully employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Adjusting 
and Using mem. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with their modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure ; embracing the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the Ist Life Guards. 
Vol 1, 8vo, pp. 340, lOs. 6d. boards; Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 436, Us. boards. 

PERCIVALL.-THE ANATOMY OP THE HORSE; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 478, jffl, cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON POOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited fm* Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of tne principal Metropolitan ana other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.8. Author of “ Elements of Materia Medica.” 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

‘‘ Invaluable to tlie profeBsional, and intereating even to the general reader. It ia written in tl»at cleor and racy atylc 
which charnchTiaea Dr. I’ereira’a writlnga, and which poaxeasea auch charma for thoae who like acicntific booka when 
they are not ‘ too dry.' We may, In fine, pronounce it well worthy of the author of tl»e beat work on Materia Medica 
and Therapeutica of the age in which he livea.’’— CnaanaT. . 

PHILLIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY ; compri.«!ing a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals with Accounts 
of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 
M.G.S., &c. 4th Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, F.R.S.E. 8vo. numerous 
Cuts, 12s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PALASOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M, Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth, 

PHILLIPS.-A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S,G.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.&.G.S., &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
128. cloth. 

PORTER.- A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Author of ** The Progress of the Nation,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Vignette Titlei and 89 Engravings on Wood, 6s. cloth. 

P0RTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCELAIN AND GLASS. ^ By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R,S. I vol. fcp, 8vo. with Vignette 
Title and 50 Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 

P0RTL0CK.-REP0RT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlocx, F.R.S. 
8vo. with 48 Plates, 248. cloth. , 

POSTANS.-PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

The Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and its Productive Capabilities : with a Narrative 
of the Recent Events. By Capt. Postans, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with new Map, coloured Frontispiece, and other Illustrations^ 18S. cloth. 

* ** For th« interesting details of the manners and customs of the Sindhians of aU classes, and the Tsrions psiticulare 

Which make up tiie descrlpUon of tlie country, we refer the reader to Cspt. Postans* valuable work, which cannot fail 
to afford him equal informi^on and amasement.”— A siatic Jo vnnaL. 




CATALOGUE OF NEW WOEK8 


POWELL -THE HISTORY OE NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From tbe Ewliest Periods to tbe Preteal Time. By Badiin PowblL) M.A.,Seviliaii Frotfessor 
of MaihemattiGS in tbe Uniyersity of Oxford. 1 yol. fcp. 8vo. Vigfbette Title* 6 b. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

8vo. The last part published is Part 10 for 18i2, 6s. cloth. 

PYCROFT (REY. J.)-A.C0URSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. By the Rev. 
Jambs Pvcroft, B.A. Trinity C»lleg;ey Oxford ; Author of Latin Grammar Practicoi” and 
Greek Grammar Practice.** Fcp. 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth. 

** A book of unqwMtiooable utility and sound advice, desianed chieSy to recommend and Indicate the etudy of con- 
venient epitomes ocfore attempting the deliberate perusal or the larger works in history, pliilosophy, religion , biogra- 
phy, aiKi other branches of knowledge, and then only so much as inclinatioa may tuggest.'’->-AtuziixuM. 

REECE.-THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modem Disp^ensatoiy, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
grdstiing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure ana Palliation, of tbe Diseases incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. Reece, M.D. late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
&c. 16th Edition, 8vo. pp. 600> 12s. boards. 

REID (DR.) -ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE of WARMING and VENTILATING, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 
Length of Life. By D. B. Reid, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. With Diagrams, and 320 Engravings 
on wood.- 168. 

The object of this work is to facilitate the more general introduction of Systematic Venti- 
lation in Public Buildings and Private Dwelling-houses, and in Mines, Snips, and Manu- 
factories. 

A very clever, ingenious, and learned treatise,. of piactical utility and concern to all classes of people. Almo«t 
every point of view Gi which the tabjecte of wanning and ventilation con be taken ie presented to the reader in this 
naaeterly work : they are pumtied in public and private buildings, in churches and chapels. In ships, manufactories, 
and mines. The details are very curious, and greatly aseisted in effect by the profuse employment of diagrams and 
woodcuts. Every thing is dons, in short, to make the information acceptable to non -professional readers, as well as 
availaUe for the uses of Uie architect and phyeieian.”— ExaMinza. 

REPTON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE of the late Humphry Repton, Esq.} being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientidc Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice. Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
&c. Originaliy published in 1 folio and 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30s. cloth; with cedoured plates, 
£Z. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE EN6LISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M.a. 3d Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. Sis. 6<1. cloth. • 

Separately--The English-Latin part, lOs. 6d. cloth; the English-Latin part, 218. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. £. Riddle, M.A. Royai 32mo. 4s. bound. 

*' A moat Tueful littl* Uxicon to the general reader who may wish for an accommodating interpretei of auch Latin 
words or aestencee aa may be encouaterad in every day’a caamal literary exerciaee. II n at ohm eopfoaa and 
•occinct.”— Mozzizu Hzaiu). 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

RIDDLE.-ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; ' 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and tbe Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the 
Churdi and its Belations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, lists of Councils and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury, By tbe Rev. J. B. Riddle, M.A., 
Author of « The Comiflete Latin Dictionary.’* 8vo. 158. cloth. 

RIYERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE ; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all tbe floe leading varieties of Rose^ regularly claSMd m 
their resp^ive Fanulies; their History and mode Df Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. 8d Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved, fcp. Syo. 6e. cloth*^ 

<*Mr. Rivers i» the best entbority eu the svbiect of tbe eoKIvzDoB of the roee ; hie book ie anezoei ttion Sble 
comprehensive, and supplies, indesd, all the iaformatioa rswardinf Uw Tarions vafistiss, Utet can be dewred. 
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ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINE under GLARS. By JAMAIS Robbati, Gardener to M. Witoon, £sq..E«htoii Hall, 
Yorkshire' iSmo. 5«. 6d. cloth. 

ROBERTS- AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPUNATORY 

DICTIONARY of the Terms end Langpuait^e of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, 
and those who hare not made great progress in the Science. By 6. Robirts. Fcp. 6 b. cloth . 

ROBINSON.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E. Robim.on, D.D. Author of <‘BibUcal Researches.” Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. BLooMnsLD. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS -THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the dilferent Species of Culina«7 Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of CultivatinR them by Natural and Artificial Means, and 
the best Modes of Cooking them; alphabetically arranged. Together with a Description of 
the Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections pf the Life of Ph lur Mf ller, 
F. A.8. , Gardener to the WorshipfUl Com pany of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By JoH n RoObrs, 
Author of “ The Fruit Cultivator.” ‘id Edition, fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

Rogers's ' Vegetable Caltirator ’ is an neefol book."— Prof. Lindley, in Tu& Gasjdkhbu’ Cbbonicu.' 

ROME.-THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

RONALDS.-THE FLY-FISHER’S -ENTOMOLOGY, 


R0SC0E.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Hbnr^ Roscob, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

SANDBY (REV. G.) -MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS : 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev Georob Sandby, Jun. Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmham, Suffolk ; Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Karl of Abergavenny. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

A book written by a clergyman well known to be a man of high character, great talent, and clear intellect, coolly 
turning supposed illusions into facts, proving their reality by a cloud of witneeseC in addition to his »wn experience, 
and accounting on [ihilosophical principles for seeming miracles, belief in which had been set down ae evidence 
either of the groeaest ignorance or the wildest insanity I We look upon the appearance of Mr. Sandby’s volume as 
an important event in the progress «f philosophy, for it is inaposeible to suspect the author of enher folly or 
charlatani|m. His cases are soberly stated, his reasonings logical, and his deductions inevitable.”— iNssair Nxws. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John Sandforo. 6th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence ; Value of Letters to Woman ; Importance of Religion to Woman ; 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; Scripture illustrative of Female Character; 
Female Influence on Religion ; Female Defects; Female Romance ; Female Education ; Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sanoford. 3d Edition, fcp. 8vo. Ts. 6d. cloth. 

The Formation of Female Character ; Relidon a paramount Oldect ; the Importanee ofReligious 
Knowledge ; Christianity, Doctrinal and: Practical ; the Employment of Time ; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation; Accomplishment; Temper; Taste; Benevolence; Maniage; the 
Young Wife; the Yeung Mother. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE 

ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By W. Scott, Esq. A.M. and F.R.A.8. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the Second 
Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. 16i. bound. 

** Thi« excellent treatloe U admirably adapted for the purpoee which it » intended to answer, end eertein to prove 
as permanently beneficial to the interests and credit of the Institution as it is honourable to Prof. Scott’e talents. It 
is, we perceive, the first of a series which is to constitute a general course of mathematics, and which, whin eompletd, 
wUl be an invaluable addition to the cash-books already in use at Sandhurst VMnrxD Bxaviofe OiAStts. 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY. By John Narrien, F.R.S and a.A.S. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the drd Volume 
of the Sandhurst Mathematical Course. Svo. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simsou : with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a 
Coarse of Praetieal Geometry on the Ground; also, Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometiy. By Mr. Narribn, Profeeior of Mntfaematics 
in the toal .Military Celiege, Sandhurst. Being the Firtt Volume of tibe San^uirat Course 
of Mathematics. 8vo. with many diagrams, lOs. 6d. bound. 
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Bv^i90CijkUliSiirA6B, Author Uecoritfir^ PHutinir/rhil^ATi^tise 

** On th« froparation of t>riAtiiif mihdth BlickandCofoured.” Ih iSrdl^avo. ivit&Atiineroua 
piagninwi Jki. 68. cloth. , ’ ( 

SCORESBY.-MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Rev. William Sooubsby, D.D. F.R.S.L. and B. &C. dns. Goi^riainfl; Inveetkations 
concerning the Laws or Principles n^Tecting the Power of Magnetic Steel Pbtee or Bars, in 
combination as well as singly, under various conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
ikp. as also concerning the comparative Powers of Cast Iron. Part 2, 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 
Part 1, with Plates, 5s. 

SCOTT.-THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Waltbb Soott, Bart New edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 1 28. cloth. 

SEAWARD.-SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery pf certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in bis Lifis, from 1726 to 1749. as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jank Poetbb. 3d Edition, with a Now NauticaF 
and Geographical Introdnction, containing Extracts from a Paper by Mr. C. F. Collett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islands described by Sir E. Seaward. 2 vols. post 8Vo. 21s. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. Souths y, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
308. cloth ; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

FYom Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biogr^hical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Aikin. 
1 vol. 8vo. 188. cloth ; with gilt edges, 20s. 

*«* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems are printed entire, without mutilation or abridg- 
ment; oare being taken that such poems onlf are included as are fit for the perusal of youth, or iior reding aloud. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE | in which nothing is added to the Original 'irext ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. Bowdleb, 
Esq. F.R.S, Seventh Edition (1839), I large vol. 8vo. with 86 lUustnttions after Smirke, &c. 
308. cloth } or 31 b. 6d. gilt edges. 

*•* A Libbary Eon'ioN, without Dlustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. j64. 148. 6d. boards. 

SHELLEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OF ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mn. SnannKY, Sir O. Bbkwsckb, 
J. Montoombry, &c. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 188. cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WAITERS. 

By MFS. Shelley, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

.Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player j containing 
also the Lews of Piquet,' Cassino. Bcaite, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * *. 
,7th Rdition. To which are added, Precepts for tyros. By Mrs. B * * * * *. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 
eloBi, giU edges. ' * 

SISMONDL-HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.d. 476 to 1806. By J. C. L. 
Dn SiSMONOi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

SISM0NDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C L. 
Dr Sismonoi. 2 vols. fcp. 6vo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. Cloth* 

SMITfl.-THE ENGLISH FLORA. - 

By Sir Jambs EimARD Smith, M.D* F.R.S., late IhresidCnt of the Lmnsean Society, &e. 

8 vohi. 8vo. 128.lK>ardi. 

contents i-^Vols. I. to IV. The Flowbrim o ^akts and the $$* 

Vol. V. Part 1, 12B.--CRYPTOOAMIAI commiiing the Mosses, J^tleiSy Lichens* Cbaiiacee, 
andAIgc. By Sir W. J. Hookbr. 

VM.V* Part2,12s.~TIieFvifoi-HJOinpleting »<J6«KSj And the Rev. 

'M.J. Bbbsklby, F.L.£' 6EC*i. ■ A-'. ■ 

JMITH.-C0MPENDiUM OF THE M^ISH FLOI^A; 

By Sir J. B. Smith. Sd Edition, with Additiims ftiHl CorfocBons. By 1^ !• H0 krr. 

iiMllO.'7s.8d.'cloth.. ^ 

THE SAME IN lATIN. 8th Bdttloh, l2mo*7s.Ad. - 







